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FAIRY SOAP 


Fairy Soap is carefully made by expert svap- 
makers who produce a true soap from the 
choicest materials. Each cake is wrapped in 
tissue and placed in an individual box, so that 
it is kept as clean and pure as we make it. 
The price is only five cents. 


(iwee FAIR BANK 2omPanr) 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Success Rides in Closed Cars 


° I ‘HE successful family requires a closed car. Useful the year 
around, it is indispensable from October to April—when social 
engagements are most numerous and—the weather at its worst. 


The closed car defeats rain and snow, 
wind and cold. Weather never stops 
the closed car family. They ride in 
coziest comfort and avoid the burden 
of cumbersome robes and heavy 
wraps even in midwinter. Closed car 
elegance alone harmonizes with the 
good cheer of evening dress and the 
gaiety of dance, theatre, and dinner. 


If you prefer to drive your own 
car, the sedan, with driver and party 
all together, is ideal. In limousines, 
Passengers and driver occupy sepa- 
rate compartments. 


The closed car is distinctly the car 
of the successful family. No other 


car so fully bespeaks its owner’s 
taste. In finishing fabrics from world- 
famous designers, in rich and har- 
monious color combinations, and in 
appointments, your Winton Six sedan 
or limousine will be a creation indi- 
vidually your own. 


Book your selection now, and en- 
able us to give your car the most 
painstaking attention and to guarantee 
its delivery to you before the first 
bite of Jack Frost makes your open 
touring car cheerless and disagreeable. 


Prices are unusually attractive. A 
card from you will bring full infor- 
mation. 


THE WINTON COMPANY 
122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Mellin’s Food 
Children 


Results of the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. 


Start your baby right. 
Get a bottle of Mellin’s Food today. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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For Longest Wear 
In Fine Looking Hose 


Millions this summer are wearing Holeproof Hose 
because they find in them that rare combination— 
comfort, beauty and long service. 

Holeproofs are light-weight, neat looking and 
soft. Yet six pairs are guaranteed to wear with- 
out holes for six months. 


If any of the pairs fail in that time we replace 
them with new hose free. 

But our yarn is Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
—the costliest we can buy. Wecan afford to em- 
ploy it because we sell so many pairs. 

If Holeproofs suit millions, don’t you think 
they'll suit you? Please try them and see. 


[Peleprat ffesicrg 


Made in cotton for men, women and children— 
in silk for men and women. Men’s, 25c per pair 
and up; women’s, 35c per pair and up; children’s, 
35c per pair. 

The genuine Holeproof is sold in your town. 
Ask for dealers’ names. We ship direct where 
there’s no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of remittance. 


Write for free book about Holeproof. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ERASSA is the happiest town 
in Spain—or thinks it is, 
which makes it just as pleas- 
ant—and now it was in the 
added glow of festival. 
From the top of its verdant hill, 

where the little fonda overflowed with 

guests and the village green held music 
and gay dancing, to the Fields of in- 
dustry, at the foot, where Padre Pedro’s 
thirty orphan boys grew poppies for the 
Barcelona market, the easy breath of 
holiday filled the air. Work was aban- 
doned. The highway, twisting from the 
valley to the hilltop, the Chasm Road, 
leading off from it to the church and 
tle padre’s house, even the green-and- 
yellow slopes of the vine-clad hillsides, 
showed clusters of people as thickly as 
the vineyards displayed their grapes. 

And fortunately, for visitors are the 

germ that spreads the fame of wine. 
The thirty little boys were in high 

spirits. Three days of festival had not 
wearied them; and they continued to 
sing for the strangers with as much zest 
and politeness as when they were first 
requested. The vineyarders, too, and 








the old folk, all were joyous; a week 
of labor saved and no wage lost should 
bring a smile to any work-lined face, 
and to watch dancing is a sweet bitters 
to the feeble. Even the padre had no 
anxious look. Although the occasion 
had been noised abroad, no poisonous 
fortune teller or magic-working moun- 
tebank had come, and the priest smiled 
in relief and satisfaction. 

Elderly, portly, gentle and wise and 
good—such were his names. But he 
was so taken for granted by his peo- 
ple that any of them who said merely 
“Padre Pedro” assumed that gentle and 
wise and good and the rest were con- 
veyed by those two words to the listen- 
ers. And, indeed, the adjectives must 
have gone forth from Terassa, for a 
number of his thirty little boys had 
been anonymous tributes to him—mys- 
terious contributions of the night; so 
that his doorstep was the most famous 
thing about him. 

That simple stone threshold of his 
small white house had climaxed many a 
sad story that he never knew. Nor was 
he greatly interested in whence they 
came. Where they should go was his 
chief concern; for he ever remembered 
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that while Terassa, to his little boys, was 
but one step from~heaven, it was as 
short a step from any town to hell. 
And so he taught them. 

It was not in the long, golden heat of 
the day, when the vineyards basked in 
the. stillness and canopies were hung, 
sagging, over the poppy fields to pro- 
tect the little boys; nor yet in the cool, 
festive night, when torches blazed about 
the village square and bright costumes 
flashed to the click of castanets in the 
mingled flare and starlight, that Terassa 
was most beautiful. It was in the early 
morning, when the new sun drank up 
the floating mist in the chasm, and 
burnished with fresh brilliance the tints 
of the drenched valley, and spread pink 
and gold splendors over the rich em- 
erald of the gradual hill. 

It was at this hour that Padre Pedro, 
from long custom and despite his last 
night’s weariness, came fresh from his 


pleasant dreams to his doorway and 
stood drinking in the fresh and pleasant 


morning. Each long, sweet breath was 
a prayer with him—-and a prayer with 
incense to waft it upward, for the com- 
mingled odor of late pink roses and 
heavy-scented white jacintas stole to 
him from his garden behind the house. 

What his prayers. were he scarcely 
knew, yet he felt himself in close com- 
And God had news 
Even as his lips 


munion with God. 
for him this morning. 
moved in half-uttered words, he seemed 
to feel the shadow—or the light—of 
some event pregnant in the coming day ; 
and even as his eyes fell from the sky 
to gaze out across the sparkling valley, 
an unusual something near him caught 
the edge of their vision, and he looked 
down, startled. There was, indeed, a 
something on his doorstep. 

It was a basket. 

Memory is magically swift; and in 
the brief instant of his stooping down 
his mind rushed back to Tito and 
Guillermo and Bernardo. This step was 
the only birthplace they knew, and he 


their only parent. A great wondering, 
breathless question filled his heart; his 
fingers quivered as he drew back the 
cover. He was answered. 

The sun sparkled down on hair as 
yellow as itself, on smooth, round 
cheeks as softly, delicately pink as the 
morning clouds, and on life—sleeping 
life, as young, as miraculous, as inev- 
itably pointed for good or evil, for hap- 
piness or tragedy, as the new day it- 
self. So lovely was the child, so ex- 
quisite in its contours and colors, that 
the trembling padre knew that the eyes 
when they opened would be great eyes 
of shining blue. And his next thought 
was half prayer to God, half shudder 
at the world: 

“Mi Dio, grant that no more wicked- 
ness befall it! It is drugged!” 

Then, tenderly, he bore the basket in. 

Having set some milk to warm 
against the child’s awaking, he stood 
bent in deep thought above the heavily 
sleeping little form, listing his towns- 
women for a feasible mother. 

“Juanita? No, she is young—she 

wants her own. Simpatica? Possibly. 
If Rosa But I would not dare to 
her! How wel! she reared up 
Violeta and Margarita!” 
. As if to answer him, there was a 
hurried footfall on his floor, and, turn- 
ing, he saw Rosa, the town’s most re- 
spected, but most virulent, old lady, 
breathless from stalking swiftly up the 
highway, and hastily and very strangely 
dressed—partly in fine apparel for the 
holiday, partly in matters better left 
unsaid. ~ 

“You need not stare at my night- 
gown!” she cried loudly. “It covers 
me, does it not? And look at my lovely 
bonnet! I have news, and news of 
the greatest importance.” 

“And so have I,” said the padre. 
“Keep yours for a moment—let me 
show you mine.” 

“No, no!” cried Rosa. “Come, you 
must listen to me! I have not pulled 
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my bones out of bed at this hour for 
something foolish! What is the mean- 
ing of the word ~ 

“Wait!” cried the padre. “Wait, I 
beseech you, Rosa! Surely the mean- 
ing of a word can wait, when I have 
news that tells itself without one!” 
And, seizing her hand, he led her to 
the basket. 

The silent child, breathing softly in 
its unnatural sleep, was worthy news to 
silence even Rosa. As they stood there, 
hand in hand, gazing down upon it, its 
great eyes opened, gazing back at them 
for an instant like two bits of cloud- 
less sky, then closed again. 

“Well!” gasped Rosa. 

“Yes, it is well,” said Padre Pedro 
quietly. “Parents who cannot love such 
a child as that do very well to bring it 
to Terassa. Something is known about 
affection here!” 

Rosa compressed her lips, then spoke 
with emphasis. 

“And beyond here, something is 
known, I think, of your foolish heart! 
You will soon have half the brats in 
Spain to nurse!” 

‘Tut!” cried the padre. “Can you 
take it so? The last was Tito, ten long 
years ago. Think how you scolded 
then, and remember what happiness 
came of it! Come, can you look at this 
child and not be glad? When it opened 
those great blue eyes and looked at us, 
it was soft Christ child in a 
Murillo painting.” 

“T have not seen any Murillos,” an- 
swered Rosa, “but I think at our age 
we might better have the picture. Still, 
I admit, the child is very beautiful. Do 
you know, padre, I think it may be 
royal? Such things have happened, 
though the present king i 

“Stop!” said the padre sternly. “Such 


like 1 


tongues as yours are both dangerous 
and wicked!” 
“Let me tell you,” cried Rosa, “I 


think there is something in it! Do you 
know that yesterday a noble carriage 


came here, rich and old-fashioned, with 
a big, gold blazon, with a servant in 
livery, and a very handsome young gen- 
tleman inside? The festival has many 
visitors, I admit, but they are merehants 
and the lower classes. It is not likely 
that aristocrats would enjoy a village 
festival. Then why this patrician car- 
riage?” 

Indeed,” said the padre, ‘“‘an aristo- 
crat might find much quaintness here. I 
welcomed the young gentleman you 
speak of, and just such was his pur- 
pose—curiosity. You are a spectacle 
this minute that would repay him.” 

“Here, here, you do me wrong!” cried 
Rosa hotly. “I hastened on these gar- 
ments for a purpose, and because you 
must have a baby in the meanwhile, you 
will not listen to me when I get here! 
I tell you the devil has come to town, 
and for aught I know it may con- 
cern the child. Answer me this, padre 
—what is the meaning of the word 
‘comprachicos’?” 

The priest turned sharply and gazed 
long at her. 

“Why do you ask that, Rosa?” 

“IT will tell you presently. Tell me 
what it means.” 

“Surely you can think, Rosa! It is 
easy to figure: ‘Compra,’ ‘purchase’— 
‘chico,’ ‘little’-—buyers of little ones— 
child traders. It is an evil word! It 
tells of a blot upon our history. It is 
no longer in our thank God! 
The word is dead.” 

“It is alive,’ said Rosa, “and scream- 
ing itself now in Terassa.” 

Still gazing at her, the padre sank 
down on the edge of his great chair. 

“What do you mean, Rosa? What is 
your mystery? Tell me at once!” 

“Well, well, you need not be so stern 
about it!” said Rosa. “I would have 
told you long ago, and you would not 
let me! Well, last night, Amarillis got 
lost down in the chasm—how, God 
knows, as she was born there. But she 
had stayed late at the fonda, and you 


tongue, 
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know her weakness. When she was 
missed, Inés and I went in search of 
her. She was scared and very dilapi- 
dated. You know her difficulty in talk- 
ing, at the best, and last night all she 
could say was, ‘Diabla!’ with a lot of 
tears—meaning, I suppose, ‘she-devil’— 
and, ‘Demonia!’ with more tears, which 
I put down to her shocking condition. 
So I thrust her into bed, and went home 
to bed myself. 

“But, padre, she was right! Just at 
dawn I was wakened from my own 
innocent sleep by a most horrible 
screech outside my house. Though you 
know my bravery, even I was fright- 
ened. But I said, ‘Nonsense!’ and 
turned sharply over. Well, the voice 
came again, from before my very door, 
and I leaped up and ran out. And there 
in the highway was a fearful specter! 
A nasty, tangled female, with a white 
face and huge eyes. She had no flames 
about her, and I was sorry, for I could 
have seen her better. But let me tell 
you she was a dreadful sight against the 
dark! 

“ ‘See here,’ I said, ‘you will be sorry 
if you yell at me!’ 

“Whereupon, the wicked thing shook 
her fists at me, and screamed that word, 
‘comprachicos, and again, ‘compra- 
chica, as if she meant me. So | ran 
at -her to thrash and she 
rushed, if you please, straight across 
the poppy fields, without the slightest 
consideration for the little boys’ flower 
beds. Well, she proved she was a spec- 
ter, for she hid behind that solitary 
acacia tree, and when I got there, she 
had disappeared—either into the ground 
or up to heaven, and I know which to 
think! Well, do you blame my night- 
dress now?” 

The padre did not answer, but he 
rose and paced the floor in troubled 
thought. 

At last he said: “It is strange, Rosa, 
it is very strange! But,” he added, with 
a swift change of tone, “daylight and 


her well, 


sober heads are the season now, and 
before we lay the specter, where, Rosa, 
If only 


shall we lay the pretty child? 
you 

“No, no!” exclaimed Rosa. “Do not 
ask me to! I am your best friend, but 
you need not think 4 

“Wait, wait; you are too hasty!” said 
the padre. “What I would say is, if 
only you were young enough, I might 
let you have it. But I can scarcely ex- 
pect that at eighty-seven : 

“What? What?” cried Rosa. “Shall 
a priest make slanders? You know I 
am not seventy! And if I were a hun- 
dred, do you think I have forgotten 
how to handle babies? Shall you give 
it to some silly young Juanita, when I 
could rear it with Castilian manners?” 

“Well, well,” said the padre, “I will 
think it over.” 

“What? This from you to me?” 
cried Rosa shrilly. ‘The child is noble, 
I tell you, and needs a woman of ele- 
gance and discernment! Where are 
your senses ?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the 
padre. “Anyway, you may have it for 
the present.” 

“For the present?’ demanded Rosa. 
“Would you dare afterward—— ell, 
well, I will take it for a short time to 
oblige you.” And she walked 
to the child, the padre following her. 


across 


lhe basket of strange charity stood 
upon a chair, and Rosa stood looking 
down at it, her lips pursed. 

“Yes, yes, the child is handsome! 
And not only a boy, but a healthy one. 
I can tell you now the poppy fields will 
ring when the drug wears off!” 

But the padre did not hear her. His 
head was bent, and he was motionless, 
lost in thought again. 

“Rosa,” he said abruptly—and at the 
note of renewed trouble in his voice 
she turned her back upon the chair and 
attended him keenly—“my mind, since 
you have generously eased it of the 
child, returns to that evil word you 
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heard in the night. I am anxious—I 
am disturbed—at what you tell me. The 
literal word itself is bad enough, but 
history has given it further and more 
dreadful meanings. The comprachicos 
were not entirely Spaniards, but they 
were mostly such, and we must blush 
for it. They did not merely buy and 
sell small children. They drugged them, 
much as this child here is drugged, and, 
while they slept so, maimed them— 
carved them up. I shudder as F use 
such a dreadful term! Twisted their 
limbs, and made grotesques of faces— 
then sold their fearful products to 
kings, for courts to laugh at, and to 
mountebanks, who thus drew morbid 
pennies from the people. But what are 
you doing, Rosa? What is the matter 
with you? Are you crazy?” 

Her actions and attitude were indeed 
strange. Erect and rigid, she had 
plucked up the skirts of her nightdress 
with her two hands, and, as if about to 
make a curtsy, had spread them wide, 
hiding the chair, while with a -deft 
movement of her shoulders she let her 
rich-colored Manila shawl fall down 
upon it behind her, so that she stood 
with her thin, bare shins revealed, ap- 
pareled only in the nightgown and her 
gay bonnet of nodding plumes. Her 
fixed look was beyond him, over his 
shoulder. 

“Turn 
through her trembling lips, and, wheel- 


round!” she whispered 


ing, the padre saw what she saw. 


CHAPTER II. 


No more strange, perhaps, than Rosa, 
but more fearful, more shocking, more 
terrible in her frenzied beauty, the other 
vision faced him, glaring and ominous, 
from the doorway. Her eyes were 
black, like ebony eaten by flames; wide 
open, as if so fashioned and unknown 
to sleep, and flashing with wild passion. 
Her long hair, matted and tangled and 
full of twigs and leaves, was black, too, 


but dead black, like a pall. Her gar- 
ment, gray once, now was drab, with 
a riotous pattern of brown and green 
and red from stain of earth and moss 
and blood, and torn by shard and thorn. 
Her mouth was open, as if another 
hole had been burned below her eye 
sockets in the white paper of her face. 

In the still, pregnant moment, the 
padre thought to hear the wild cry that 
Rosa had told of. But when the crea- 
ture’s voice came forth at last, it was 
in a hiss. 

“Comprachicos,” she said in slow and 
threatening syllables, “I curse you! 
Hear me, you two, and learn to fear 
me now! For I shall have my child or 
have your necks!” 

In his horror and pity at her dreadful 
person, the priest had lost all readiness 
of words. But now he spoke, and his 
voice, though stern, was gentle. 

“Woman,” he said, “your state is 
sore and passionate. But fear you I 
will not and cannot, for I am too old 
to learn new ways of life, and all my 
life I have feared only God. Come in 
and rest and eat. And if you must 
curse me, do it after breakfast, for then 
I can tell better whether you are mad or 
only wicked.” 

“Come in and eat?” she cried. “Eat 
in your house! You would offer me 
part of my child!” 

With a 
stature heightened. 

“Be still!” he thundered. “You -have 
reviled enough! Sit down and rest 
until I bring you food, or I will seize 
you and force you to your senses!” 

Though she cowered before his 
wrath, her panic did not swerve her to 
obedience. Instead, she turned with a 
wail of fear and hate and fled from 
the threshold. 

“Thank God she did not see the 
child!” cried Rosa. But the padre, also, 
had sprung through the doorway. 

“Beware!” he cried, for her flight 


great quiver, the padre’s 
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was behind the house and through his 
garden. “Beware! Beware! For the 
ledge falls down to the chasm! O mi 
Dio!’ 

But the low wall had jolted her to a 
stop, and she turned at bay, a somber 
figure among his heavy-scented, dew- 
drenched white jacintas 

“Peace, peace, poor creature, peace!” 
he said, as he approached her. “Come 
in and rest, and we will talk of your 
trouble. I am your friend! Believe 
it!” 

But his outstretched hand drew only 
fresh passion from her. 

“Tf you touch me, I will spring upon 
your throat! You buyer of children, 
give me back my child, or I will raise 
a mob and have you stoned! Where 
have you hidden it? Is it in your 
house ?” 


With the suddenly 


question, she 


leaped at him and sprang by like an 


animal; and again the priest sprang 
after her. 

“Rosa! Rosa!” he shouted in warn- 
ing. 

Rosa needed no warning. She had 
acted promptly. When he panted_. in, 
the great shawl was once more drawn 
decently and closely about her. The 
basket had disappeared, and she was 
seated in its place upon the chair. The 
trembling woman was standing in the 
iniddle of the floor. Rosa was speak- 
ing calmly. 

“You may as well be quiet, my young 
friend. If you were so desirous of 
your child, why did you leave it on the 
padre’s doorstep? You are not insane 
at all. You are merely clever. You 
left it last night on the padre’s step, 
and have made this rowdydow to pro- 
tect yourself. Well, set your mind at 
rest. He found it, and brought it in, 
and has given it to one of the most 
charming women in Terassa—a lady of 
manners, who will make it a much bet- 
ter mother than you ever would. So go 
right back to whatever wicked place you 


came from. We harbor no devils here, 
and the padre himself will tell you so.” 

“The padre himself,” said the priest, 
“will tell you this’—and, starting, the 
woman turned piteous eyes to him— 
“that I found a child; that it is well; 
that justice will be done you, if you 
seek justice. But I will not tell you 
where your child is now—if it is yours 
—or whether I shall give it up to you, 
or anything else, until you have rested 
and I know your story.” 

Though her forced strength was fail- 
ing, at his last words her anger flick- 
ered up. 

“And I tell you that though I will 
rest and eat, to draw you out, if I find 
you are cheating me, I will drag you 
down! I will scream your name—for I 
know it, Padre Pedro!—and after it 
your title, ‘comprachico,’ from here to 
Gibraltar and across the sea!” 

“But,” said the padre in his gentlest 
tone, “you can never do that on an 
empty stomach. Poor girl, sit down!” 

And whether from faith in him or 
from exhaustion, her posture suddenly 
broke, and she sank, dirty and limp and 
deathly, into the big depth of the 
padre’s chair. They could hear her 
moaning as they hastened her breakfast 
—the milk that had been heating for 
the child, with mellow Jerez wine 
stirred into it. 

“Drink!” said the padre, coming back 
to her; and, though it must have burned 
her throat, she gulped it. Rosa stood 
grimly by, her lips set, but her eyes 
alert between three places—the woman, 
the cupboard, and the door. 

“Now,” said the padre softly, “can 
you talk?” 

“No!” she cried, starting up. “There 
are police and riches and oppression in 
Spain, and I cannot talk! To you, 
priest, and you, old hag, I will talk this 
much, and only this; whether by you or 
not, I have been wronged! And I 
will scream it—I have been wronged, 
wronged, wronged !” 
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It was in truth, a scream. But its 
reverberations died away in the blessed- 
ness of wild, overmastering tears. Her 
arms fell across the broad arm of the 
chair, her head fell heavily upon her 
arms, the long chaos of hair fell strag- 
gling like a torn veil to the floor, hid- 
ing her face. 

Rosa was instant, her naked feet 
were silent. She reached the cupboard, 
the basket, the door, the road; she was 
gone. 

When the mad sobs had hushed to 
small, gasping shudders, the padre 
lifted back the dark, wet hair, and at 
last she obeyed his bidding to sit up- 
right. Her eyes were lifeless, but their 
first glance missed Rosa, and their blaze 
leaped back. 

“Where is-that hag gone? 
have my child?” 

“You know what I said to you,” an- 
swered the padre quietly. “I will tell 


Did she 


you nothing till I understand you.” 


She started fiercely forward in the 
chair, but his eyes met hers firmly, and 
she fell back again. 

“You demand my story, and I dare 
not tell you! The child is rine! How 
dared you question that? And I will 
have it! It is not for nothing that this 
hair is full of mud from the dust of 
travel and the tears you have forced 
out of me! I have been wronged! 
And your old hag, there, wronged me! 
She said I left my baby on your door- 
step! J? It was stolen from me!” 

“Who stole it?” asked the padre, so 
swiftly that she swiftly answered him: 

“Its father.” 

“Your husband ?” 

“No.” 

“Who, then ?” 

“Cease, cease!” she cried. ‘‘You bat- 
ter me with questions! I have told you 
too much already. Give me my child!” 

“Why do you fear the father of your 
child ?” 


“He has persecuted me. And, look 


you, priest, I will tell you nothing 
more.” 

“You have said you fear riches, the 
police, oppression. That tells the sta- 
tion of its father, then. He is wealthy, 
powerful. I will not ask his name, but 
I ask yours. What is it?” 

“It is nothing to you.” 

“I must know something of you, or 
stay helpless. Remember, girl, the child 
was left here, and, under the law, it 
now belongs to me. It lies at my dis- 
cretion. What is your name?” 

“Tt is—it is es 

“The truth, now! 

“Raquel.” 

“Ah!” said the padre, with an in- 
drawn breath. “Would you be, per- 
haps, Raquel Veller, the actress?” 

She only glared, but her silence an- 
swered him. 

“Why did he wish to take the child 
away? Was he not glad to have you 
care for it?” 

“He hates me—persecutes me.” 

“Why ?” 

A baleful laugh broke from her. 

“Conscience, perhaps! He promised 
to marry me, then he oast me off. 
Well, I made his name a byword, so 
he hates me.” 

The priest was strangely silent for 
a moment; and his next question was 
sharp, and suddenly thrust at her: 

“Do you think you are a good mother 
for the child?” 

If he had sought an old wound, he 
had been successful, for even as he 
spoke, she was on her feet. 

“How do you dare, you fiend? It is 
my child, is it not? I bore it, suffered 
for it, suckled it! I worked for it, 
slaved for it,.endured shame for it! 
Its father abandoned me! How do you 
dare?” 

He met her storm with another quiet 
question: 

“You say he stole it ?” 

She shrank away from him, choking 
down her wrath. 


Come!” 
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“He offered to buy it. Then he 
threatened. Then he stole it.” 

“Now I will talk in my turn,” said 
the priest. “As things are, the child is 
mine, to do with as I choose. Un- 
derstand that! And to act wisely, to 
act in justice to you and to the child 
and to myself, I must think, I must 
study, I must pray. First of all, I 
must leave you for a time. Will you 
stay quietly here while I am gone?” 

“Yes,” she said at last. 

He pointed to the cupboard. 

“Eat and drink, if you can.” 
he turned from her. 

“Wait!” she cried, rising and seiz- 
ing him by his sleeve. “If you are 
cheating me, if you stay too long, I 
will rouse the town against you! I 
will ig 

“Sit down!” said the padre, and left 
her. 


And 


CHAPTER III. 


As he walked through the Chasm 
Road toward the highway, the quiet 
surrounded him as with a shock after 
her storm and stress; and, coming into 
the silent vitlage square, he felt its early 
stillness, its lack of bustle, as a thing 
surprising, unnatural. He had lived 
long in his first waking hour. 

Yet in the lassitude of the green lit- 
tle plaza some life was stirring, over at 
the fonda. In holiday, it is turn about 
with custom. His laboring townsfolk 
were the sleeping ones, the late-rising 
city folk were those who stirred. Al- 
ready one carriage was await beside 
the hostlery—the richly blazoned one of 
so much comment. Its liveried servant 
was seated on the box, and its patrician 
young owner was mounting the step as 
the padre crossed the green. 

“But, friend,” said the priest, com- 
ing up with extended hand, “do you 
leave us? I have scarcely welcomed 
you. Pray wait, if only for one glass 
of wine with me. Perhaps you will 
gossip of the city with me. Though 


I was born there, it is now strange to 
me. I love Terassa so, I seldom leave 
it.” 

“It will be my pleasure,” said the 
handsome youth—for youth he was, 
despite the hauteur of his air and car- 
riage and the lines between settled 
mouth and sensitive nostril and below 
his deep and thoughtful eyes. 

They seated themselves at a table in 
the portico, the padre ordering wine; 
and the servant climbed from his seat 
and lounged below them on the step. 

“Your health, and riches, father!” 
said the young man politely. “And be- 
fore we talk of the city, will you not 
tell me of your riches? I mean your 
little boys, whom you rear so tenderly? 
Though a priest, you follow the times 
—you study children! And your chil- 


dren are to be envied, Padre Pedro!” 
“You have learned my name, then?” 
said the padre, smiling. 


“Before I came here, padre. Do you 
think you are not known in Barcelona?” 

“IT had not thought about it,” said the 
padre. “Then, my little boys and their 
good work have been heard of?” 

“Yes, théy, and your good work. It 
is wonderful what we hear. Is it all 
true—that you take them, children quite 
unknown to you, and rear them up in 
happiness and industry to be good men 
and healthy citizens?” 

“I try to,” said the padre. 
by no means were they all unknown 
to me. Some were born here in Terassa, 
and their parents died or could not care 
for them. Others I have brought from 
the Barcelona almshouse. And others 
still have been left upon my doorstep.” 

“But the last,” said the young man 
earnestly. “Is not that taking advan- 
tage of your goodness? Surely they 
cost more than their poppies earn! Is 
it right that because your tender heart 
is known 

“If you feel so about it,” interrupted 
the padre, “why did you leave your own 
child on my step last night?” 


“Though 
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His stern eyes watched the young 
man’s startled face, which changed 
from its handsome olive tone to white, 
and thence to a dull, slow red from 
neck to forehead. 

“Padre,” said the young aristocrat 
at last, raising the dark eyes that had 
sought the ground, “I meant to pay you. 
I was going to send you money every 
year—without a name, so that you 
would have to take it. Although I came 
by stealth, you have found me out, and 
I will be truthful with you: The child 
is mine, and yet it is not mine. Under 
the law, the child belongs to its mother.” 

“Why to her more than to you? Is 
she not your wife?” 

Again he flushed. 

“I have been youthful, padre. Its 
mother is an actress—and a woman of 
evil. My family is Zul6a—my given 
name, Beltran. Does that mean any- 
thing to you? I could not marry her, 
though I had promised to—and though 


I meant the promise when I made it!” 
“But you admit, my son,” said the 
padre gravely, “that the child is hers, 
by right of desertion and by right of 
law.” 
“Yes,” cried the youth; “but what of 


the child’s right, padre? If I could 
marry her, would you have me do it— 
even you, a priest?” 
“Why not?” asked Padre Pedro. 
“Because, with passion dead, we hate 
each other! It would be criminal!” 
“Granting that,” said the padre, ‘““why 
should you rob her of the child she 
loves—for I suppose she loves it ?” 
‘Because, as I told you, padre, she is 
evil! I know the woman—God, I know 
the woman! Outcast or not, the child 
is my flesh and blood, and shall I let 
it nurture in the mire? Do you think 
that I have stolen it for a whim? Think 
of the child’s rights, padre, think of 
them! Think of its pitiable inherit- 
ance—the result of profane love, of a 
thoughtless, intense youth and a wicked 
woman! All that to start life with! 


Oh, shall it not have its chance, and 
most of all from me, who am respon- 
sible?” 

“That,” said the padre, “you should 
have thought of in the beginning.” 

“Indeed, I should, I should!” the 
young man cried. “But, having not 
thought then, shall I not think now? 
Oh, padre, padre, these are days of 
thought! And, though you, a priest, 
know it better than I, perhaps, let me 
tell you that the soul can have strange 
changes—the reckless can become seri- 
ous overnight, the heedless thoughtful, 
the libertine scrupulous. And, though 
I am held from rearing the child my- 
self—between the devil, its mother, and 
the deep sea, my family—I cannot rest 
until I save it, and you are safety for 
it!” 

“T might be,” said the padre quietly. 
“But as you stole it, am I right to 
keep it? As you gave it to me, I may 
follow my conscience either way. But 
may not that conscience say, ‘Its mother 
needs it’?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” the youth cried 
fearfully. “Think of the child! Is it 
not more important ?” 

“My friend, they are both impor- 
tant,” said the padre. “And I have 
only your word, my son, that this 
woman is evil.” 

“But padre, padre, can you doubt my 
word? Should I not know? She nearly 
ruined me!” 

“Were you a man or a child?” in- 
quired the padre. “Did she go to your 
house, and, having knocked down your 
parents, bear you away?” 

Again the youth crimsoned, but his 
eyes did not waver. 

“T have told you I was reckless, and 
a boy. The woman was older than I, 
and she knew her world. She is evil, 
evil, I tell you! She is paradise and 
hades—the blue sky and the gutter—the 
sunshine that makes opals in the mud, 
the i 

“Proceed, proceed!” cried the padre. 
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“Cast the first stone at her! Cast it 
at Rachel, weeping for her child!’ 

“Oh, you are right!” exclaimed the 
boy bitterly. “Right, even to the name, 
‘Rachel.’ For that is her name—Ra- 
quel. Raquel Veller. And if you knew 
the theater, you would know what that 
means!” 

Though the priest’s eyes were filled 
with a bright, stern light, he laid a 
warm, kind hand on the boy’s quivering 
fingers. 

“Yet, even so, my son, we must do 
her justice! She might grow sanctified 
through her mother love.” 

“Ah, never, never!” cried the youth 
vehemently. “I tell you I know her! 
She is a very tigress—a woman half 
animal—a creature of turbulent pas- 
sions !” 

“T know all that,” said the padre, “for 
I but just now ventured to speak to 
her.” 


The youth stared at him for an in- 
credulous instant; then, with all the 
white heat of the woman herself, he 
sprang to his feet. 

“She is here? 
She followed me: 

“She is this moment waiting in my 


She found me out? 
o” 


house. She demands her child. She 
waits for an answer.” 

With a sudden, enraged thought, the 
youth turned upon his servant: 

“Did you betray me?” 

“If you did,” said the padre, cutting 
short the stammer of the frightened 
man, “you did a merciful thing to a 
poor, frantic woman. I would have, 
too.” 

The rage of the master swerved from 
the man to the priest. 

“How do you dare usurp my au- 
thority ?” 

“As you have brought me a gift of 
a child to support,” said the padre, “and 
have fraught my day with a sad and 
terrible problem, I think I have some 
authority in the matter.” 


Sudden hot tears sprang into the 
wrathful eyes. 

“Forgive me, padre, forgive me! In- 
deed, indeed, the problem is sad and 
terrible! Oh, padre, do not give the 
child back to her! You shall not! No, 
you shall not! If you threaten to, I 
will take it back myself!” 

“You may not and you cannot,” said 
the distracted padre. “The child is 
mine, to do with what is right. And 
what is right, God pity me, I know 
not! All the while that we have talked, 
my heart has been lifted up in prayer, 
and, instead of answers, God sends 
problem and problem! What next, O 
Lord, what next? Give me a sign, my 
Father !” 

And a sign came. 

Immersed in the whirlpool of their 
own thoughts and words, they had not 
seen the awakening life about them. But 
the sun was higher; the fonda had been 
dripping forth its guests; and, though 
the dance-weary Terassans still were 
sleeping and the padre’s people dreamed 
on through his trouble, the little plaza 
was now dotted with numerous visitors. 
Especially at the entrance to the high- 
way was there a thick group of people 
—peasants from other villages, mer- 
chants, foreigners. They seemed to 
cluster around some common interest. 

And as, in this their first moment of 
tense silence, the old man and the young 
one became conscious of their surround- 
ings, a voice from the hidden center of 
these people floated clear and resonant 
to them across the green: 

“It is true, I tell you! Then shall I 
have my child or shall I not? Answer 
me, people! Ycu are Spaniatds, most 
of you—all of you are human! You 
are men and women! Then shall you 
see a woman robbed of her child, first 
by an aristocrat who bears down the 
poor, then by a priest and a hag? I 
tell you we live yet in the days of com- 
prachicos! I swear to you that when 
I came upon them—and let them deny 
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it in Christ’s name, if they dare !—the 
priest’s words were of maiming and 
selling children, while the lewd hag 
stood listening in her nightdress, half 
naked, yet with feathers on her head! 
God knows what rites they were prac- 
ticing! Shall it be? You know your- 
selves that he owns thirty orphans, and 
how he sweats money from them by 
their labor! I conjure you, down with 
him! Down with this priest who 
wrongs children! Down with him!” 

The priest and the patrician stood, 
dumb-struck, listening, staring. The 
crowd was murmuring, and in restless 
motion. One figure was pointing, an- 
other stooping; a little sound came to- 
ward them through the air. 

The first stone had fallen at the old 
priest’s feet. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Though he had afterward but a 


bleared memory of the matter, swift, 
distinct thoughts, sharp cries, vivid -pic- 
tures of their angry movements, flashed 
through his brain as he rushed toward 
them across the green through the 
heavier and heavier shower of shards 


and dirt. And, even as a rough stone 
tore his cheek, his heart was leaping in 
a prayer of gratitude: 

“T thank Thee, God, that my people 
are asleep! Poor thing, they would 
tear her to pieces!” 

Then he was among them, hurling 
his way through them, but pushing, not 
striking, his voice his only weapon— 
and that was smothered in their com- 
mingling accusations, over whose maze 
of sounds he heard, as across an ocean, 
the desperate scream of one old woman, 
and her frantic words: 

“Name of God, help! They are hurt- 
ing the padre! People! Inés! Guil- 
lermo! Help! Help! Help! They 
stone, him! Bernardo! The padre! 
The padre! The padre!” 

It was Rosa; and as her mad pound- 


ing fled from door to door, he gained 
through the mad crowd to where the 
woman stood, and leaped above her onto 
the highway wall. With upraised arms, 
with rent black robe, with bloody cheek, 
his great figure stood against the sky, 
and his voice thundered: 

“In God’s name and in the name of 
Spain, be silent! I command you!” 

But the inspired woman held them. 
With a crowd before her, she breathed 
her natural air. Her wild garments, 
her crazy beauty, the strange music of 
her voice that mixed hell and heaven in 
its cadences, were drink to the unthink- 
ing thirst that she had stirred, and they 
swayed to her. 

“T thank you! [love you! You need 
not kill him—if he will give the child! 
Tell him so! Let him fear you, and 
tell him so!” 

And they roared it at him: 

“Give her the child, you priest!” 
“We will not harm you if you give it 
back!” ‘Will you give it?” “Do you 
answer?” “Shall she have it?” 

The padre answered—God and he 
knew what, and no one else. For an- 
other plow had swathed its way to the 
place—a man who struck and tore as 
well as plowed. Some one lay back of 
him groaning on the ground—a patri- 
cian blow had crushed a peasant rib. 
And as saw, the woman recoiled 
before him, her urgent gesture frozen 
in mid-air. 

“Beltran!” 

But he swept her aside, with a con- 
temptuous hand, and faced her victims. 

“Why do you turn upon this saintly 
man? Iam the father of this woman’s 
child—I gave it to him! Are you in- 
sane, that you heed the call of a 
maniac ?” 

Then he, in turn, was drowned out 
by newer cries—of pain from those who 
lately had attacked, of seething rage 
from those who were inflicting that 
pain;- nor could the padre’s agonized 


she 
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pleading stem the tempest of hate that 
had swept round them in a vortex from 
every corner and crevice of Terassa. 

“My people! My people! Spare 
them! I am not hurt! I command 
you! I pray to you! José! Mi Dio, 
Tito? Oh, my little boys, have I reared 
devils?” 

And once more he heard Rosa, 
though he could not see her: “So I 
have you, fiend, have I? You threw 
the first stone, and I saw you do it! 
You defend children, do you? Take 
that! Your own will not know you 
when they see you again! Did you 
‘comprachico’? Did you talk of maim- 
ing? Well, does that maim you?” And 
a scream replied from the face that she 
kneaded with her hands. 

Then, for the first time in his life, 
the padre lied to his people. 

“Save me! I fall!” And he seemed 
to totter backward, over the chasm. 

That ended it. One and all, they 
swarmed at him. Those that they had 
injured crawled away. 

Propped against the wall, he soothed 
the heavy breathing of the men and 
women and the sobbing of the little 
boys. 

“Be peaceful and satisfied. Go home, 
all of you.” 

And soon he was alone with Rosa, 
and the woman and the man. 


“Rosa, go home to—your duty!” 
The day had advanced, but only in 


heat, not in light. A dull brown cur- 
tain had closed over the whole sky. 

“Between you,” said the priest, look- 
ing from the woman to the man and 
back again, “I have seen my town de- 
based, my people sullied. And still be- 
tween you,” he added bitterly, “I must 
walk to my house, lest you find each 
other’s throat! Come—one on each side 
of me!” 

And, in silence, through the lifeless, 
thickening air, the three walked slowly 
into the Chasm Road. 


CHAPTER V. 


In his house, the padre sank heavily 
into his great chair, while the man and 
the woman leaned against opposite 
walls, with only enough strength left 
to hate each other, glaring like two cats 
across a gulf. And for a time the little 
room was silent save for the trio’s deep, 
exhausted breathing. Then, suddenly, 
the priest slipped forward from his 
chair. 

“He is falling!” cried Beltran, and 
they both sprang toward him. 

He had fallen, but only to his knees ; 
and there between them he lifted up 
his face and his clasped hands. His 
eyes were closed. 

“Hear me, my Father, if my voice 
can pierce to You through their rancor 
and tumult! Their wild hearts beat 
on either side of me, and in one I think 
I see real mother love, and in the other 
real desire for good. Are these what 
You see? Show me Thy way, O Lord! 
And, having shown me, make them see 
it, too! Guide me, my Father!” 

Only the low growl of thunder an- 
swered him, and, as he rose, the first 
great drops were falling. He turned 
from one to the other pleadingly. 

“They are God’s tears! He weeps. 
O my children, He will storm presently ! 
Beware Him! Did you hear that thun- 
der follow on my prayer? It is the 
voice of the God that neither of you 
fears! Oh, learn to fear Him!” 

A nearer roll of thunder marked his 
words, and the dim room was vivid for 
an instant. 

“Oh, think! If storms are ominous, 
so are passions! Can it be that you 
have drawn the elements down? Be 
peaceful, I beg you, and hear me 
thoughtfully. Raquel, I know the 
wrong Beltran has done you. But in 
your heart, Raquel, you know that he 
desires the welfare of the child. Think 
—would you not gladly see it lfealth- 
fully reared, here in my pretty town, 
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in faith and industry? And I would 
let you come to see the child. I would 
teach it to respect and to love you. 
And I think that I can promise for its 
father that he would never poison it 
against you, that he would see it seldom, 
if at all. That last is unfair to him, 
but he would grant it. Am I right, 
Beltran? Will you do this, Raquel?” 

“Yes!” cried Beltran. 

But the woman drew in her breath, 
and stepped close to the priest, as the 
storm crashed over the house. 

“I will never leave you, till I have 
that child! Or, if I do, it will be to 
rouse the law! He has told you he 
stole the child, and you dare not lie. 
And, keeping it, you become a con- 
scious thief. Stigmatas, priest, are 
proper to your calling. But, for all 


vour cassock and your devoted rabble, 
can ,ou afford the stigma of the law 
3eltran laughed, with a wild tremor 


Pied 


in his voice. 

“If he will but keep the child, give 
up hope, Raquel! This priest is loved 
wherever his name is known, and you 
have called him ‘comprachico,’ and had 
him stoned. Mark you, Raquel, you 
could go to jail for that, with all Spain 
hissing you!” 

Her eyes gleamed hate at him, but 
her words were still to the priest: 

“Give me my child, or the law will 
As for comprachico, let 
You will own, your- 

reason for it. I 


suck you in! 
the courts decide! 

self, you gave me 
came here, mad, with the notion in my 
head, and there I saw the hag in her 
strange garments, and heard you talk- 
ing of the things I dreaded. I did you 
wrong, but first I had been wronged, 
and the law is just. Then, priest, will 
you give me back my baby now, or 
after the courts have thrashed your 
name to pieces? Till now I have feared 
and cringed because he threatened. I 
have feared his money, his power, and 
his family. But the two of you have 
driven me to all lengths, and, though 


more than all I have feared contumely, 
I fear it no longer! If his name and 
wealth hound me from every stage in 
Spain, and audiences howl me into the 
sea, then into the sea I will go, but 
with my child!” 

The storm in the house was like the 
storm outside, for her tones had caught 
the thunder. The man’s eyes flashed 
fire; the priest’s cheeks were wet. 

He turned to Beltran. 

“I fear, I fear that I must give it to 
her.” 

“What?” cried Beltran. “You fear 
her? Are you a coward? Does Padre 
Pedro say, ‘I fear her threats’ ?” 

“Young man,” said the padre, stern 
through his trembling grief, “is it Bel- 
tran Zuléda, who saw me stoned to-day, 
who calls me coward? I fear no court 
but God’s, no mother but His mother! 
I say I fear I must give her back the 
child, because her fierce and frantic 
words cry out that she loves it!” 

“Oh, padre, padre,” pleaded the quiv- 
ering youth, “can you hear her and look 
at her and believe that? You let your 
traditions, your deep reverence, carry 
you blindly to a wicked deed! Con- 
sider: We sinned against the child be- 
fore it lived; then, is not the child’s 
right greater than hers or mine? If 
an unborn child could choose, padre, 
would it choose her? Your brain says, 
‘No!’ I grant you that it would not 
choose me, either. Against us, would 
it choose you? Yes, yes, and you know 
it! That, she prevents—she would do 
all she threatens, she would go through 
fire to ruin you. Then, ask yourself, 
am I not the better of its two evils? 
Give back the child to me, and all is 
solved. I stole it, forced it on you; 
you return it. That leaves you free, 
and all is on my head. -Her clamor 
against you could not pass a courtroom 
door. Rest easy for the child. I would 
give all my mind to it, all my study— 
or, failing, find it good and healthy 
parents. Give me the child, then! Do 
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this, I conjure.you! Do it, and all is 
well!” 

“Do it, and you shall know Raquel 
Veller!” 

She had sprung to the center of the 
little room. She stood vibrating like 
an oracle over the pit; and in the swift 
repetitions of lightning, the fierce, 
wavering line of her person, her shiv- 
ering gestures, her draggled hair, her 
lacerated clothes, were marked wildly 
against the palpitant silver glare, while 
through the stinging hiss of the pour- 
ing rain came the dire music of her 
terrible voice. 

“You have called me frantic, fren- 
zied—you have not known me! Do 
it, and you will learn what I can be! I 
cursed you this morning; you will think 
I kissed you! I have threatened you 
so far only with the courts; I threaten 
you now with the whole power of my 
soul! By every law, the child belongs 
to me. Deny me, and I will use the 
last drop of my blood to stain you with! 
This is the day of women; and in the 
name of women and their wrongs—and 
every one of those wrongs he has done 
to me!—I will rouse the whole think- 
ing world against you two! I am one 
woman, and you think I am one mother. 
I am millions and millions of mothers! 
That is a truth you may not know, my 
friend, but women know it! Since the 
world began, the women have done the 
suffering. When I bore the child, I 
was humble and brave and silent. Well, 
now I know what I saved the scream- 
ing for! You will hear it coming, 
louder and louder and nearer, from 
across the oceans, from all quarters of 
the globe, just as I creep nearer and 
nearer to you now, until it pounds on 
your very eardrums, thus: Give back 
the child!’’ 

The appalled priest, shrinking before 
her, had sunk down beneath her words; 
and, though he struggled to rise from 
his chai1 again and speak, it was Bel- 
tran’s voice that rose above the rage 


of the elements without in a cry of the 
elemental rage within: 

“Do not strive to answer her, padre. 
She has borne you down. I have the 
only answer, and [ will make it: Ra- 
quel, I will marry you for the sake of 
the child! See, I wipe out the wrongs 
that you make your plea! I will give 
you my name, my station, my house, 
my wealth, if you will let me rear it in 
decency. You have sued me for these 
things—I will give them freely. And I 
will leave you free. I will let you 
cuckold me, for you would do so, any- 
way! You may drag my name in the 
gutter before the world, if before the 
world you will make me the child’s 
father.” 

“You are mad, Beltran!” cried the 
padre. “Mad, both of you—stark with 
passion! You do this for hate of her, 
not for love of the child. I believe she 
loves it, and there she betters you.” 

“Better or worse,” screamed Raquel. 
“T will not marry him! I will have all 
of the child.” 

And then all three voices, raised to- 
gether, were drowned in the climax of 
the whirling storm, its thunder crash 
clogging their ears, its silver glare 
blanching their faces. 

“Alas, it has struck somewhere!” 
cried the padre. “Stand by—let me go 
and see.” 

“No!” shouted Béltran, seizing him. 
“You shall decide before you even look. 
What is a stricken tree or house to us? 
Let the trees wither, let the houses fall. 
My own house falls in what I offer 
her. Once more I ask: Will you marry 
me, Raquel?” 

“In hell!” she screamed. 

“So!” gasped Beltran. 
take the child there, 
Did you hear her, padre? 
told you ” 

“Cease!” came a cry from behind 
them. “I beseech you, cease!” 

It was Rosa, standing in the doorway. 
So stately was the old form in its ac- 


“You would 
would you? 
It is-what ] 
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cusing posture, so majestic the old voice 
in its tone of command, that the two 
fell silent, the three gazed at her. 

“Have you ceased, fools? I tell you 
I have an answer to all your questions!” 
She reached forth her arms, as if hold- 
ing before them the flesh they haggled 
over. “For all your learning, did you 
think that God had nothing left to teach 
you? Did you think that He had not 
one thunderbolt left in the sky? Your 
child is dead!” said Rosa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The soft speech of pacified nature— 
drip, drip, drip—was the only sound. 
The priest had gone quietly onto his 
knees. And the man and woman stood 
motionless -before Rosa with downcast 
eyes, their cheeks as pale as hers. When 
the padre -stood again, he saw Beltran 
in the corner, and found his voice as 
the aristocrat met his look. 

“Young man,” he said, “you have left 
your purse on the cupboard. Put it 
back in your pocket. We do not charge 
here for the digging of a baby’s grave.” 

“T will dig it myself,” said Rosa, her 
voice harsh and grating ; and she turned 
her trembling back on them and gazed 
out of the window. 

“We will leave you, then,” said the 
“Raquel, we are 
even. 


young man quietly. 
now—not 


strangers brawlers, 
Evil and ignorance have met in you and 
me, and are—are happily—dead. But 
before we part, let us go decently, with 
the old woman, and for the first time 
and the last, look upon it together.” 

With a wrench of her thin old figure, 
Rosa turned. 

“T will tell you of it—the little white 
shell is blackened, do you hear? God 
did that to it in taking it out of the 
world, just as you two shadowed its 
soul in bringing it in! Well, are you 
satisfied? Then go your ways—or else, 
if you still seek the corpse, step over 
mine!” 


As she closed her contemptuous lips, 
she turned her back once more. 

The actress was shaking so that her 
breath was audible, but she said noth- 
ing, and what may have been flaming in 
her eyes was screened by their lids. 
Beltran’s, too, were closed to a narrow 
slit as he said slowly and icily: 

“For the last time, Raquel, shall I 
drive you to the theater?” 

“Use your coach? I will go as-I 
came,” she said shortly; and, without 
further word or glance to any of them, 
she left the house. Through the cold- 
ness of Zulda’s voice crept a quick throb 
as he turned once more to the padre. 

“Try to forgive me, father. Will 
you shake my hand?” 

The old priest did not answer. It 
was as if he were striving to keep his 
eyes shut, his sore heart stony. But as 
both the nervous hands quivered plead- 
ingly upon his big ones, and his open- 
ing eyes saw the bent, shameful head, 
he raised the great arms that were al- 
ways so full of impulse and drew the 
boy close to him. Rosa heard a sharp 
sob. When she came from the window, 
Beltran Zuléa was gone. 

From the green, through the new sun- 
light, came the touch of a guitar, the 
tinkle of laughter. 

“Festival! Festival!” cried the padre. 
He was weeping, like a wounded child, 
in his chair. 

“Come, . come!” exclaimed 
“Now it is over, shall you take it so?” 

He lifted his wet face and looked at 
her in wonder. 

“My heart’s friend, would you have 
me smile at it?” 

Her lips fell open as she stared back 
at him. 

“As my priest and my friend, you 
have known me for a generation. Do 
you mean to say you did not understand 
me?” 

“Understand? Your words were as 
short and terrible as the lightning: “The 
child is dead!’ ” 


Rosa. 
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“And you pretend to know your peo- 
ple!” cried Rosa disgustedly. “Like 
your word comprachicos, it is alive, and 
screaming itself well, now, in Terassa!” 

After one look at her, he bounded 
from the depths of his chair and across 
to the threshold. 

“Raquel! Beltran!” 

But the old woman rushed at him, 
and fiercely held him. 

“Have you gone mad? Was I not 
clever? Have I not solved it all? J 
love the child, I tell you! It is mine 
now! I saved it from them! You lied 
yourself to-day, on the chasm wall, to 
save those blackguards! I lied to save 
their child—and you! In my old years, 
shall I not have something beside you 
to love? Oh, padre, padre!” 

Again he called wildly: 

“Beltran! Beltran!” 

But his voice was drowned by a loud 
burst of music and cheering on the 
dancing green. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The carriage rattled through the dim 


noon of the chasm. Within, its owner 
was sunk back in the cushions, his hag- 
gard eyes staring out unseeingly at the 
rugged beauty of the landscape. Sud- 
denly a sharp breath escaped him, and 
he shrank; and then, as suddenly and 
sharply, his cried out to the 
driver, and the vehicle rumbled to a 
stop. He stepped down and walked 
back to the dirty figure that had jumped 
aside against the wall of rock. 

“Raquel, must you not think of the 
theater—of your money? You have 
lost one night. Shall you lose another 
—and perhaps your life? Why carry 
spite beyond the child’s dead body? 
Let them be buried together, and use 
my coach.” 

“Your hearse, rather!” she laughed. 
But there was dull exhaustion in the 
laugh, and, walking abruptly before 


voice 


him, she stepped in. And on through 
the dim noon the carriage rattled. 

He leaned close against one oaken 
panel, she, beside him, against its op- 
posite. Both were silent, both motion- 
less. Yet in their very stillness there 
seemed something between them, some 
tacit thought or relation or emotion, 
that grew, as talk or passion might have 
grown, mile after mile. 

Not until the vehicle lurched into the 
cpen valley did their tense bodies stir; 
and then, when their involuntary hands 
touched upon the cushion, they snatched 
them guiltily apart. 

“Will he think I 
thought the woman. 

“At this day, has she the decency to 
blush?” thought the man. 

And as their strange glances caught 
each other sidewise, they both blushed, 
and drew apart still farther. But he 
had seen her face, she had seen his. 

“Can she be all dirt, like her words 
and her clothes?” he wondered. “I 
likened her to an opal in the mud. For 
all the mud, is she, then, less the opal— 
a moonstone now, to be sure, but still 
a jewel somehow, mud or no?” 

And the fierce, pale thing at his side 
was thinking: “It was his slender, 
sweet youth that I crept after and drank 
like a panther. He is not slender now 
—he is thin, instead. His youth is all 
gone—to-day. What is it I thirst for?” 

Lamps glowed before them, and the 


meant that?” 


harsh motion of the carriage smoothed 
into a rolling passage through the Gran 
Via. 

“The stage door of the Nobidades,” 
called the man to the servant. Then he 
spoke to the woman: “But—your 
clothes! My purse, thanks to the priest, 
is still with me. Shall you have a 
cloak ?” 

“T shall sing as I am. 
new trick.” 

“Shall I ever send you 
Would you take it?” 

“Live on a corpse? 


I needed some 
money? 


In the name of 
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kindness, you grow uglier than ever! I 
would never take it, now the child is 
dead.” 

“You did not love the child.” 

“T love it now.” 

He laughed shortly. 
Raquel!” 

“T do not lie.” 

The carriage stopped at the side of 
the Nobidades. He stepped down, and 
shielded her with his coat across the 
sidewalk. 

With eyes as inquisitive as those of 
the standers-by, for an instant they 
looked at each other. Then they turned 
to part, yet found themselves hesitant. 

Flushing, he held out his hand to her 
in the American fashion. 

“Go you with God, Raquel!” 

In the American fashion, she touched 
it, briefly clasped it. 

“Go you with God—Beltran !” 

They turned away sharply; she, with 
bold eyes, but lips quivering, into the 
theater ; he, with a shudder, to the wait- 
ing carriage. 


“You lie, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Guitar and mandolin—woice and vio- 
lin They were nouns __ that 
thrummed in a rhythmic phrase through 
the padre’s head as he threaded hither 
and yon across the square. 

To satisfy his townsfolk with a rule, 
he had put his name to “a festival for 
every other year”; and it was every 


other year now—to his own mind, in a 


different and meaning, for 
through the sensuousness of dancing 
sound and against the yellow burnish 
of the closing day, sad and gay figures, 
clothed in their diverse raiment of grief 
and passion and adventure of heart, 
rose to his vision from the many-hued 
past. Yet somehow he was languor- 
ously joyous; and he wondered if his 
ease at festival time could be the peace 
of abruptly accumulating years. 

It was not his looks that had told 
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special 


him he was all at once full of days, 
for vanity never drew him to a glass, 
and he shaved like a blind man. The 
secret had disclosed itself, with a stab 
at him, upon Rosa. God knew she had 
been old for a generation; but He had 
never told the padre till this year, when 
her snowy hair had become streaked to 
a dead-gray color by a sudden growth 
of youthful jet-black hairs. And though 
she. took them brazenly, and prayed 
for more, the padre viewed them with 
less. worldly eyes. 

Guitar and mandolin and violin—and 
voices, for a quarrel was in process at 
the fonda. But he paid little heed>to 
it, and, with a rueful smile at his own 
indifference, which he feared must be 
another sign of age, he passed on. Rosa 
was seated on the fonda steps, near the 
brawl; but, though she intended to join 
in it presently, she, too, was giving it 
little attention now. With a low mon- 
otone issuing from her lips, her eyes 
lowered, her nodding head bent, her 
body swayed forward and back to the 
unceasing tick-tock of her words: 

“Youth! Youth! Most beautiful of 
all things in the world, I eat thee and 
drink thee like a sacrament!” 

On another’s tongue, her worship 
would have shocked him. But he knew 
what she held in her lap and covered 
with her shawl, and as he had shirked 
the loud quarrel at his elbow, he now 
let slide her soft idolatry. He passed 
on among the people, followed faintly, 
more faintly, by guitar and mandolin 
—violin—and one voice, Rosa’s: 

“Think! Think! For seven hundred 
and thirty days I have loved you, mi 
pequenio! And each day has been a 
year in point of love, and every year 
but an hour in point of sorrow—two 
hours you were sick from the drug, my 
darling. Do you choke? Did I smother 
you just then? Well, well, you must be 
polite, you must not say so. From your 
fine father, beloved, your blood is pur- 
ple, and you must add the fine linen 

’ 
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of Castilian manners to it. Hark, for 
example, to those brawling women, and 
shudder! See, one is Inés, and the 
small, foolish one Amarillis, and the 
crumpled one Jacinta. It is over you, 
little mio, and my love of you, that they 
wage the wrangle! Inés, dear, is the 
worst one. Jacinta is the oldest woman 
in the town, so, of course, she takes my 
part. And so would Amarillis, if she 
spoke at all, instead of just making lit- 
tle, angry noises. She fears Inés, but 
she fears me more, as she should, and 
loves me, into the bargain—how could 
she help it? Just mark Inés, beloved, 
how she raises her voice!” And Rosa 
raised her own: “No lady does it— 
mark you that, my darling!” 

And her darling waked and stirred at 
the multiplying racket. 

“Indeed,” Inés was shouting, “I will 
never heed a syllable that Rosa says, not 
if I have to keep on talking not to! 
She is pretending that she does not 
hear me, but I tell you, Amarillis, her 
worship of the child is blasphemous, 
and, sooner or later, God will punish 
her for it!” 

“Go to sleep, my lamb, and let her 
blow!” cried Rosa. “No feeble old 
wind like that can touch you through 
my fine imported shawl! She is envi- 
ous of it, and that is why she blusters!” 

“But you must know, Amarillis,” 
cried Inés, “that her gawdy manton 
never hides her blasphemy from God, 
and if you were not tongue-tied, Ama- 
rillis, you would say so, too!” 

“Tt is not for her, my sweet,” sang 
Rosa loudly, “to wag her tongue, when 
the padre passed just now, and heard 
what I said—though he thought I did 
not know it—and never reproved me! 
So much did he admire both of us, that 
we called his attention from these evil 
old women, who have drunk so much 
that they quarrel just because I love 
you!” 

‘Let me tell you, it is sacrilege!” cried 
Inés, facing her. ‘And let me tell you, 

+ 


your punishment may come soon! Let 
me tell you now, in mere friendship, 
that your airs over the child have 
caused undue interest, and a stranger 
desires to see it! If she asked the 
padre, doubtless he would force you!” 

“Do you think I have not seen her?” 
answered Rosa, “Or heard your con- 
verse with her? While I sing to my 
child, my charming, ancient friend, I 
am neither deaf nor blind.” 

“You may have seen her hovering,” 
said Inés, “but you never heard what 
I whispered to her. I told her that quite 
likely you covered the child—for you 
must grant, Rosa, that for weeks / have 
not glimpsed it—because it had a mark 
on it, or a fever. And perhaps it has, 
inside, for every one knows its mother 
was an actress?” 

‘Dare you?” breathed Rosa, drawing 
her weighted arm nearer her breast and 
reaching forth her other. “Am /, then, 
an actress? Let any actress come to- 
ward the child, and she will hear an old- 
fashioned sound like applause, and 
where she least expects it—there, for 
instance !” 

And Inés, without having had time to 
turn away, was punished. 

Peace, friends!” said a gentle voice; 
and into the group of excited old fig- 
ures came the woman under discussion 
—a quiet lady of an air distinguished in 


poor Terassa, and of clothes so simple 
and yet so rich that they had marked 
her, throughout the green and against 
the sunset, even among the strangers. 


Rosa did not look at her. She had 
long ago estimated the trim costume 
suggestive of Paris or America, and as 
to faces, there was but one countenance 
in the world that she had cared to study 
lately. She was bending over it again, 
reseated on the fonda steps. 

The lady touched her shoulder, and 
her fingers were as gentle as her delib- 
erate voice. 

“Old woman, I hear you have a beau- 
tiful foster child. I love beauty. And 
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I came here to look at children. Per- 
haps, with your priest’s permission, I 
shall adopt one. May I look at yours? 
I especially love Jittle children!” 

“IT am not quite like you,” said Rosa. 
“T love one little child.” 

Again the woman sighed. 

“T am told there never was so lovely 
a one! I have come here especially to 
see children, and, remember, friend, it 
is a long journey to your little town!” 

“You are right. The first time I 
came to Terassa, it took me _ nine 
months,” said Rosa. 

“So?” said the woman, surprised. 
“And where did you come _ from, 
friend?” 

“From heaven,” said Rosa briefly. 

Jacinta, several feet away, chuckled, 
and Inés’ laughter had a lewd tinge; 
while Amarillis, strangely enough, 
rocked back and forth, as if she had a 
baby of her own. 

Silently the woman picked her way 
out through the tipsy women. 

“You are unkind!” she said. 

“T am not unkind!” cried Rosa, 
springing up, and at the delicate face 
that turned hopefully toward her 
through the shadows, she hurled her 
words: “The child is unusual, I tell 
you! We do not know you! Then 
shall you look at it? Go to our priest 
first! He lives in the Chasm Road.” 

And the pale lady went—through the 
crowds who had burst into a determined 
abandon of dancing at the lighting of 
early torches in the sunlight. 

Padre Pedro, wandering back from 
his visits, stopped before Rosa. 

“Have you finished your prayers 
It is not right that at your age you 
should commit a sin too long, dear, at 
one sitting!” 


> 


” 


“Did you call me ‘dear’ ?” cried Rosa, 
terrified. “Have you lost your wits? 
Do you think that I am Tito?” 

“I—I did not mean to, Rosa,” said 
the padre. “It slipped my tongue. We 


are old, Rosa. 
so?” 

“Go to your house, and find out!” 
said Rosa. “She shall never see my 
child, remember that! She loves 
beauty. People who love are liable to 
steal. My child is beautiful! There 
are probably comprachicos in the world 
yet !” 

“Why are you so prejudiced against 
strangers, Rosa?” he asked absently, 
and passed on, through the dancing peo- 
ple, into the Chasm Road. And an old, 
bent figure, draped in shadows and a 
mantle of the Orient, crept at a dis- 
tance after him, with one arm pressed 
to its shriveled breasts, through the re- 
newing gayety of guitar and mandolin 
—voice and violin. 


CHAPTER IX. 


He was embarrassed at coming in 
upon a stranger in so dim a light, for 
his taste chose sunshine for a new face; 
and his words were stumbling and quick 
and at random through the gray-silver 
of his room. 

“Shall we have lights, friend? I as- 
sume ‘friend,’ and from a wrangle of 
my townsfolk, which I have just over- 
heard, I judge you a foreigner. But 
both your face and I are in the dark, 
so I cannot judge your tastes. Candles, 
then? Or do you enjoy, perhaps, like 
this old man, the ‘interregnum’ ?” 

She laughed, softly and with a little 
tremor that shared his embarrassment, 
and thus put them both at home in the 
ghostly room. 

“What a gentle old man you are, if, 
indeed, you are old! To my own ad- 
vantage, let it be the interregnum. For 
I want you, padre, to be won by my 
voice, my speech, with no prejudice 
from a face you might not like. You 
see, I come to Terassa for favors, for 
comfort, for every help and with every 
demand for kindness. My purpose 1s 
double—your sympathy, your word that 
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I am right; and then—one of your chil- 
dren!” 

The old priest’s voice came gasping 
as he cried: “One of my children?” 

“I was too swift!” she cried. “You 
refuse me—quite naturally. I say it 
for you, to spare you the pains of seek- 
ing how to put it toa maniac. And you 
may refuse again. But first let me tell 
you of my purpose: Priest, my sor- 
row is that I have killed a child 
No, no, you need not start up from your 
chair! I did not mean to kill it! I 
will tell you my story openly, in the 
sunlight. But will you not say that, 
granting I prove to you that I am a 
good woman, who longs to make some 
child happy, you would trust one of 
your loved orphans to me? I beg the 
child because of my curious history. 
And because of your curious history, 
Padre Pedro, although I am satisfied 
that I am right, I long for your particu- 
lar ‘yes’ to my object!” 

Again the priest’s voice came gasping: 

“What are you? Forgive me if I tell 
you that you affect me like an unhappy 
memory—disturbingly! I both would 
look at you, and would not! This room 
has seen tragedies, and now it seems 
peopled with ghosts to me! Perhaps 
because I talk to you through the dark, 
it is as if there were some other pres- 

Though I have no fear, 
You uncanny. Par- 


friend! Let me see 


ence with us. 
| tremble! 

me, my 
face, and speech will mean much more 


seem 
don your 
to us.” 

“But cried. “No!: Not 
until you have told me you believe in 


no!’ she 


me!” 

“Friend, friend, you are unreasona- 
ble!” exclaimed the padre. “Aside 
from this strangeness of your speech, 
and your mysterious ardor, there is the 
gift you ask—of such huge proportions 
from one not knowing you. Indeed, let 
us have light on the matter!’ And he 
rose from his chair and stepped to- 
ward his mantelshelf. 


“No! No!” she pleaded. “Do not 
look at my face, I beg of you! Not 
yet! My looks are well enough—it is 
not my looks. But there is something 
that I fear to have you FS 
““To have me see? But I must see, 


my extraordinary friend! Therefore, I 

strike the match—I hold the candle— 

and now 

“Do it,” she cried, terrified, “and 
= 


” 


I 

“T will do it,” he said, his words gen- 
tle, but determined, “and I will know 
who . 

As the wick flared and he turned, 
lifting it, his voice paused; then, in a 
new gasp, came again: 

“Raquel Veller!” 

He stood, open-mouthed, | staring, 
while she sat trembling in her chair, as 
violently as the light trembled in his 
hand. Her white, oval face, set off by 
her black hair, was like a Madonna’s 
face, but its quietness was not that of 
a Madonna’s. The lips were twitching 
in their effort to hold themselves still, 
the eyes were burning in their desire 
to be calm. 

She let him look at her for a long 
instant, making no motion; but she mis- 
took his trembling for abhorrence, and 
the old-time flame swept over her. 

“Every word that I have said is 
true!” she cried, springing up. ‘Do you 
find it hard to believe that this is Ra- 
Veller? Well, so do I!, But I 
swear to you itis true! I am good now, 
I am good! Here is a thing that you 
may not know, but that I know well 
enough to thrust .it right down over 
you, eyes, mouth, dogma, and all! Lis- 
ten, then, for I swear it: Human na- 
ture can change! I tell you it is one 
of the great truths that I have learned, 
and I have proven it in my very self. 
Human nature itself can change! My 
name is Raquel Veller, but I am she 
no longer! Indeed, the name itself is 
gone, for that matter! Why do you 
stand shaking there, priest? Have you 


7 
quel 
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no word for me? Do you refuse to be- 
lieve me?” 

“I—I tremble because”—and the 
padre’s voice shook pitiably—*‘because 

What shall I say? I am old to- 
day You have changed—you are 
not a fury Even your name 
Oh, Raquel, Raquel Veller, who you 
are now is of no moment! It is what 
you are that matters! Convince me, 
persuade me! For let me tell you that 
once I believe you good, I will have an 
answer to your plea for a child! Shall 
I believe you? Are you, the fury, a 
good woman now?” 

“Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed, even more 
passionately than he had, and clasping 
her hands together. “I am trying to 
be good—I assure you of that! In- 
deed, Raquel Veller is dead, and this 
is what is left of her! I tell you that 
with the child’s death I began to think. 
That day in the carriage—for he 
stopped it and made me ride with him 
—I knew something, and knew it for 
the first time in my life. I knew J had 
loved Beltran. And I thought the love 
dead—dead, just before I discovered it! 
Well, there are many things in this 
world to study. I began to want to 
learn things. I was a good actress—an 
artist in earnest. I have left the stage, 
and used my brains to think instead of 
to act with. I have thought, I have 
felt—in life, instead of in the theater. 
There are books to read—I have read 
books. All is changed with me. I not 
only know now what I was, but I un- 
derstand what I was. I am different. 
And in addition to all that—well, you 
and I have been speaking of my name. 
Priest, I am married.” 

“Married?” he cried dazedly. 

“Yes, padre.” 

“And your husband 

“Knows everything about me, is one 
with me in everything. But I have a 
debt to pay before I give myself to him. 
It must be only my new self that he 
shall have, and of the old dead self a 


” 


debt remains. Padre, padre, I want to 
give to some child as unfortunate as my 
child was the happiness that my child 
should have had! Now can you see 
why I have begged for one? My hus- 
band, I have told you, is in aecord with 
me. Thank God, my own desire to do 
some good in the world is his great de- 
sire, too. And we want confirmation 
from you, you, in our attempt! Ah, 
we are like children ourselves in start- 
ing it! Will you fail us? If so, we 
have still a purpose—we wish to look 
at the child’s grave, and go away.” 

“He is here with you?” cried the 
padre. 

Her shaking finger pointed to the 
corner. 

As he turned, he cried: “My Father, 
I almost fear this woman of the dark- 
ness, who conjures figures out of the 
dark!” 

Then his lips trembled to silence as 
he saw what was there by the cupboard 
—a man’s slender figure, whose white 
face gazed out of the shadows at him, 
grave, silent, burning-eyed. 

“Speak, speak!” cried the padre. “I 
have tatked in the dark with a mys- 
terious, haunting voice, now a face from 
my dreams stares out of the dark at me, 
speechless! Let me be sure! Let me 
hear your voice!” 

“You have said,” it quietly answered 
him, “that this was a room of ghosts!” 


CHAPTER X 


Swiftly, the spectral figure became 
instinct with humanity, for the priest 
seemed to totter as he breathed the 


name “Beltran!” And the aristocrat, 
with arm as ready as once before when 
the first stone had been cast, leaped for- 
ward and supported the old man about 
the shoulders, steadying him as _ the ’ 
woman, quite thoughtless of the priest 
in her fervor, stepped toward him and 
bent almost over him in her hot appeal: 

“Will you deny us? Will you not 
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believe that maternal love has come to 
me? That I have changed utterly, 
utterly? Proof stands there beside you 
in the person of Beltran, and in the fact 
of his husbanding me—in his hate of 
me then and his love for me afterward 
—for he sought our marriage, I tell 
you!” 

“It is so!” broke in Beltran. “All 
that she says is so, padre! Help us in 
our desire—to pick the pieces up from 
our broken lives and form them into 
something! We are one now! Believe 
her!” 

“You hear him, you hear him, 
padre!” besought the woman. ‘Oh, ab- 
solve us of the past, then! Think how 
terrible it is—the history of our lives 
is a murdered child! We are murder- 
ers, though, thanks to God, we did not 
murder Jove. We ask for a child to 
represent our child!” 

“Can I believe you? 


you?” cried the padre. 


Can I believe 
“T see I can! 


Then, O my God, good has come forth 


out of evil! I thank Thee! I thank 
Thee! And you, you two, I thank for 
coming to me with your glad tidings, 
and God in His mercy has joyous ones 
for you! Raquel, Beltran, in your joy 
at what I tell you, forgive the weakness 
in me that let me permit a lie! Your 
child ts alive!’ 

Again, as heavy and portentous as 
when that lie had been told, there was 
complete stillness in the little room. 
Though the priest thought that a cry 
must come from one or other of these 
two married people, silence stayed ; and, 
in the strange, continued hush that sur- 
rounded them, something caught their 
notice—a thing simple and tangible and 
matter-of-fact, yet, in its suggestive- 
ness, to their tense minds and senses, as 
sepulchral, as startling, as a horrid 
vision. 

It was the hands of an old woman, 
quietly trembling on the window sill, 
white on the dirty plaster, all alone, 
as if they had been severed. 


cried Rosa’s old voice 
through the darkness. “Padre! How 
could you tell the truth? For the first 
time in our lives, I deeply reproach 
you! God grant it may not be that 
forever and forever I should hate 
you!” 

At the bitter heartbreak of her words, 
the priest struggled to choke down a 
sob. He might have spared his pains; 
no one would have heard it. For Bel- 
tran’s voice came fiercely out of his 
twitching lips, as if it were tearing it- 
self up from his body by the roots. 

“So, old woman, when you thrust 
yourself into our quarrel, the quarrel 
of my wife and me, you lied to us!” 

But even as he stepped furiously for- 
ward, the hands vanished from the win- 
dow sill. 


‘Padre !” 


CHAPTER XI. 

As the hands vanished, Raquel fled 
—out of the house; and the priest and 
the man, as they ran after her, heard 
her voice calling back to them: 

“I saw him for one instant—as the 
light flickered! There he was, his head 
showing from her shawl, his hair gold- 
ener than ever in the candlelight! How 
beautiful! How beautiful! I saw him! 
She was under the window! Where 
is she?” 

The huge moon, hanging high above 
the garden back of the house, where 
Raquei had rushed in terror long ago, 
seemed to be gazing purposefully down 
into the long lane of sagging jacintas, 
drenched now with green light instead 
of yellow, and with dew. And there, 
trying to hide in the thick of them, was 
the old woman, quivering like a chased 
quarry, hugging her bundle, glaring 
over it. 

“You shall never have him!” 
cried. “You shall never have 

“My child!’ cried Raquel, gasping 
out the two words she feared to hear 
Rosa use, and stretching out her arms 
along with them. Rosa’s arms, also, 


she 


” 
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shot forth suddenly, with the child 
across them, slipped back with the nim- 
ble subtlety of a juggler’s, till her hands 
were holding the child by heel and 
shoulder, and then stretched upward to 
their full length, so that she stood 
among the luxury of flowers, her tall 
figure rising above the low wall and 
marked against the sky, like a gro- 
tesque, magnificent caryatid newly set 
in the garden to hold aloft the child to 
God—a graven image with a flaming 
face, a living sacrifice upheld against 
the great moon. 

“So I deceived you? You call me 
liar? Then, if you force me, I will 
make my lie the truth! Come one inch 
toward me, any one of you, and every 
one of those four lying words, ‘The 
child is dead,’ shall be God’s truth in 
exactly as many seconds! You shall 
never take my baby! Remember, you 
lied, padre, on another part of the wall 
no dizzier than this, to save these your 
friends! I lied to save their child from 
the chasm of their souls!’ But I do not 
lie now! I will be what she called me, 
a comprachica, a filcher and maimer 
of children. Is it mine, then? Assure 
me, turn your backs and leave me, or, 
with one big swoop and a rattle of 
bounding stones, down the child goes 
into the chasm!” 

Then, as all three stood powerless 
as in a nightmare, speechless to assure 
her, motionless to turn their backs and 


gO away, a voice above them sounded. 


His head thrown back like a floating 
cherub’s, his rounded pink limbs out- 
lined against the silver disk of the 
moon, in the supposed stronghold of 
her hands, the child laughed ecstatically. 

And, with a mad sob, the broken 
statue clutched him down to her breast 
and, choking, rushed panic-stricken past 
them, fleeing desperately, hopelessly, 
with bent shoulders and_ streaming 
shawl, in a zigzag like a fox, into the 
only hole she could see—the house. 
And there they found her, crouched in 


a corner, down against the cupboard 
where once she had hidden the child, 
all her strength spent, weeping like a 
miser over the gold that she smothered 
against her heart. 

“Rosa!” breathed the padre’s shiver- 
ing voice. 
~ Raquel and Beltran, as once before, 
sank back against opposite walls and 
stared at each other, 

“Oh, be pitiful, be pitiful to the old!” 
It was Rosa’s voice, full of agony. And, 
rising from her knees and quivering up 
to her full height, she set down the 
child and stepped forward into the 
moonlight in the center of the lfittle 
room, where Raquel had raged weirdly, 
like an oracle, in ner defiance. “Oh, 
lady, lady, see, I stand here where you 
did—for I was. watching that day 
through the window as I listened and 
watched to-night! But I am not defi- 
ant as you were then. I stand here 
only to plead. You have seen how I 
adore the child. Do you think that he 
does not love me? Look at him! Look 
at him! See how he trembles at seeing 
me distraught. Then can you think he 
is not satisfied? And you can have 
others—you know that. And I—I 
Oh, Dio, Dio, let me tell you, Raquel, 
what I never, never speak of, even to 
this the friend of my inmost heart, the 
padre, because it is a matter of such 
cruel shame to my proud spirit! Ra- 
quel, I young once, like you. 
And I wanted a child—to love and care 
for and nurture. No woman has ever 
more longed for a child than I did when 
I was young and full of courage and 
hopefulness. And I had children, Ra- 
quel, and I could not rear them! God 
tantalized me with them—dandled them 
into my life and snatched them away. 
None in the world but just such poor 
women as I am can understand that 
anguish, And I think that because I 
was patient and did not curse Him, 
God lifted my reproach in my old age, 
and made me happy. Alas, alas, Ra- 


was 
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quel, will you undo it? You two are 
young. Be pitiful, be pitiful to the old!” 

“Beltran! Beltran!” whispered Ra- 
quel, touching his arm; but her pitying 
intercession for the grieving old woman 
was lost in the advent of another voice 
—one that, through all the storm of 
these four people over one small bit of 
humanity, had not raised itself in speech 
before. Rosa was still standing, 
atremble, in the stream of moonlight. 
She was again the caryatid, her arms 
upraised. Only now the heavenward 
hands were not holding up the baby, 
He was standing in front of her. Trou- 
bled as an animal or a bird is troubled 
at sight and sound of human sorrow, 
he had come toward her as anxiously 
as a bird flutters, or an animal crawls. - 

“Madre!” : 

It was a little, wistful, anxious voice. 
The small, troubled hands reached out 
toward Rosa, but she would not see 
them. 

“Madre! Madre!” 

“Madre Dolorosa!” This time it was 
not the child’s voice; it was Rosa’s. 
“Mother of sorrows, thou who holdest 
forever, in the two white hands of 
thy memory, thine own Son’s bleeding 
heart, for the sake of my poor little 
son come thou to my aid! Inspire me! 
They are dealers in words, these hot- 
mouthed parents of my child! Madre 
Dolorosa, I hunt for great words to 
feed them with! Inspire me! If I 
could find words great enough for my 
sorrow and my need, they would heed 
me. Mother of sorrows, that I may 
keep my baby, teach me what string of 
letters I must use. There must be 
words somewhere. Help me to find 
them. Madre Dolorosa, inspire me!” 

“Madre Dolorosa!” 

Again it was the little, plaintive voice. 
The neglected baby, with a small sob, 
had repeated the name, gazing up at 
her with wide, hurt eyes. Still she 
would not look at him. But, at the 
great name on the diminutive lips, the 


upstretched hands fell, the caryatid be- 
came a sobbing woman in the padre’s 
arms. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Over her quieter and quieter moan- 
ing and the troubled weeping of the 
child, music journeyed softly through 
the night to them from the green, the 
mingled music of dancing and song and 
laughter. The padre eased her gently 
down upon a chair by the window, and 
the old hands moved back where they 
had lain so ominously a while ago, upon 
the sill, and the old head went down 
into the hands. The baby hovered by 
her, trying, now and again, to climb 
upon her knee, and slipping back, un- 
heeded. The moonlight, bathing the 
roomful of disconsolate figures, played 
gleaming tricks with the gay pattern in 
the rich shawl that the small hands 
tugged at, and struck little darts of pale 
fire from the restless yellow head. 

A new light was burning in Raquel’s 
beautiful, somber eyes as she stood gaz- 
ing around her, upon the child, upon 
the desolate, vanquished form of Rosa, 
upon the bent-shouldered, sorrowful 
figure of the white old priest. She 
fixed them, last of all, strangely upon 
her husband. 

“Beltran,” she said, “you have ac- 
cused the old woman of lying. She did 
lie, long ago. But if she had not, would 
we be here now? Would I be your 
wife, and you my husband? Would 
the child be alive, even? Possibly, but 
only possibly! Yes, she lied. But she 
is truthful now. We are breaking her 
heart! She has been its mother. Is 
our own right in it now as great as 
hers ?” 

“Raquel!” he gasped. “Do you say 
this, you who always called it all yours, 
until I besought and besought you to 
call it ‘ours’? Raquel, I tell you the 
child is yours and mine!” 

“Oh, husband, fusband,’ breathed 
Raquel desperately, moving a half step 
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toward him, “shall it be contention 
again between you and me?” 

“Have J desired it?” he cried, begin- 
ning to tremble as his anger grew with 
his astonishment. “Have you not loved 
the child, then, as you % 

“Beltran, take care!” she flashed, her 
own voice growing vibrant. But the 
embryo brawl was smothered by an- 
other outcry—the sudden passion of an 
unhappy old man, whose words and 
hands and desperate looks were all rac- 
ing against each other in one struggling 
appeal toward heaven. Down he had 
gone, with a thud of his knees on the 
floor and a long sob of terror in his 
throat. 

“My Father! My Father! Shall 
these two wild people fall to their mad 
wrangling again, both of them now in 
the name of righteousness? Must I 
breast the insane storm over again? 
When wilt Thou be satisfied? The two 
came here and succeeded in staining my 
townsfolk red, and left both a blessing 
and a lie behind them. They come 
again to wipe the stain away, and with 
it goes the blessing, while the lie stays 
to stab through and through the heart 
of my heart’s friend. The three com- 
bat and plead and suffer in the name of 
love. They are all of them right, they 
are all of them wrong, they are all of 
them unhappy, and I suffer for and 
with and because of them all, and find 
myself without manhood, without 
strength, a violently sorrowing crea- 
ture, ready—oh, pity me, Thou!—to 
pray for Thy thunderbolt now upon the 
child we all love.” 

“Padre! Padre Pedro!” cried Bel- 
tran remorsefully, bending over him, 
catching his shoulders; and then he 
heard his own name called in turn, in 
a voice that was clarion in its ringing, 
excited tone, and, looking up, the young 
man and the old one saw Rosa, standing 
with one hand ‘upon Raquel’s shaking 
frame and the other crushing the child 
against her side. 


“Beltran Zul6a! Padre! My prayer 
is answered! The great mother of sor- 
rows has sent me the inspiration I 
prayed for. God be praised, padre; I 
have grown twenty years younger in 
the same number of moments, while you 
were supplicating there so irritably! 
Hereafter, let me do the praying for 
you. I, you see, got an answer.” 

“What is it, what is it, Rosa?” cried 
the padre, struggling to his feet. “What 
is this inspiration you talk of? I doubt 
your wits, now, as well as mine. What 
is it?” 

A fresh burst of music and laughter, 
colored and bright as a shower of fire- 
works, sounded from the green. Rosa 
seized Raquel’s wrist and, without once 
taking her commanding old eyes from 
the wondering face, dragged her to the 
doorway. Crimson fire had been lighted 
in the square as the carnival dance of 
the last night of festival was begun. 

“Look there, Raquel! Could you not 
love our beautiful little town? And 
could not he, too, love it, here among 
us simple folk, where his marrying be- 
neath him would not matter? Do not 
be angry at my saying-that—you know 
your very soul has fretted over it in 
silence. Would not Terassa be a refuge 
to you? Have you ever told that hus- 
band of yours, there, those desires that 
I read in you, printed so large and 
plain? In those years in the theater, 
how many times have you longed for a 
home, Raquel, a house in which you 
would not have to act? Have you told 
him of half the times, or of a single 
time, when you have ached for quiet 
wifehood and motherhood, with stock- 
ings to darn, and babies to put to bed? 
Confess to me, if you will not to him, 
that many a night while you were being 
applauded and cheered and whistled 
for, you have been craving a stove to 
boil things over on—as you probably 
would—for the man you love, instead 
of boiling over yourself on the stage, 
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as I judge you did from what I know 
of you. 

“Ah, Raquel Veller, stay here with 
us, and have your baby back, with me 
to rear him as no actress could! Live 
here with your husband in some pretty 
house, which he can build in the pret- 
tiest part of the town for you, accord- 
ing to your notions of a house, and 
have a family in it to distract your at- 
tention. The more you have, the mer- 
rier for me. Raquel Veller, can you 
say Terassa is not beautiful, a place 
worth being good in?” 

She pointed sweepingly off at the 
valley, full of soft, round hills, bril- 
liant, wonderful, in the streaming 
moonlight, and at the highway twisting 
like a white river down to the sleeping 
poppy fields, and into the padre’s gar- 
den, with its wealth of heavy jacintas 
drooping silver in the night, and lastly 
up the Chasm Road to its entrance. 
As if in a mad, racing picture on a 
screen, the revelers, tossing confetti, 
and grotesque in holiday costumes, 
were dancing, with torches of pink 
light, down the highway, laughing, sing- 
ing, clicking castanets. 

Rosa took her eyes from the trem- 
bling woman’s face and turned them, 
almost defiantly, back into the room, 
to meet those of the husband and the 
priest. And Raquel’s eyes, leaving the 
gorgeous spectacle, followed 
Her companions waited, breathless, for 


, ta %e 
Rosa’s. 


her answer. 

Through her pallor, a girl’s flush 
tinted the marble contours of her 
cheeks, and the fire of her dark eyes 
had sunk into their depths, leaving them 
full of a queer timidity, a new beauty. 

“Beltran,” she said softly, “could you 
love that woman—the woman in the 
pretty house that you had built for her, 
the woman working for you with her 
hands, the woman bearing your children 
and spending her thoughts and strength 
to make them worthy of you, and 
worthy of such of your house as is left 


from the wreck of your marriage? Oh, 
Beltran, to me that future that she has 
pictured, and all its simple matters, 
seemed, as she spoke of them, to be 
written on my heart. That woman— 
could you love her?” 

Her voice broke, and he leaped 
toward her, caught her in his arms, 
crushed her there, sought places to kiss 
all about her mouth, which she kept 
from him, struggling her fingers up to 
it and holding them there till he had 
set her free. Then she turned to Rosa 
and drew down the old head close to 
her face. 

“Comprachica,” she whispered, “it 
shall be your child and ours. Be 
happy !” 

“Come, come, you need not teach me 
how to be happy!” cried Rosa, snatch- 
ing the baby. ‘Need she, my darling? 
There, take him and kiss him as much 
as you like, Raquel! He will not mind, 
now that he sees I am myself again. 
That is right, my pet, she is your 
mother, too. You are to have two 
mothers now, and you deserve them. 
I shall love you for this, Raquel—oh, 
never doubt it! And so shall he, for I 
will tell him to. Oh, never yet was there 
such an obedient child, even down to 
loving and hating as I bid him! You 
should see the faces that he makes at 
Inés, and the kisses he throws to the 
padre. And I will see to it that he 
loves you, Raquel—I will deal great- 
fully and honorably with you in it. 

“Yes, yes! I will take him now, if 
you wish me to, though I would not 
have asked you for some minutes yet. 
That was decent of you, and I was 
going to be decent. Ah, my 6wn, my lit- 
tle mio, you are remarkable in every 
way—you have twice as many mothers 
as any other child in the world. Your 
younger mother is a noble, generous 
creature, while I made the whole ar- 


rangement, and deserve all the credit. 
Alas, we will have to teach her a lot 


about how to be jolly. You have not 
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known what has been going on, my 
darling. Nor what a heritage you have. 
Your elder mother was a Solomon. But 
never one who offered to hack you in 
two, if she did start to pitch you over 
into the chasm. Never mind, she never 
did it. We will both live to do a lot of 
mischief yet. Come, let us go plague 


Inés and Amarillis.” 

And she ran, shouting, with him up 
the Chasm Road. 

So dazed was the old priest by the 
great surge of joy that had swept 


through his heart, that he was 
scarcely aware when the man and 
woman left him—of the touch of thé 
man’s lips upon his hand, the brush of 
the woman’s cheek upon his arm. He 
seemed to himself to be standing a long 
time by the window. Again there came 
to his consciousness, from the green, 
rhythmic touches of guitar and man- 
dolin—voice and violin—and through 
the moonlight, into his quiet room, 
came the floating fragrance of the 
jacintas in his garden. 


ae 


SONG OF ILLUSIONS 


HERE is an isle I know 
Where the fancies blow, 
And the pleasures glow, 
And the dream tree shines with fruit; 


Lighted by floral pyres, 
And the phantom fires 
Of fulfilled desires, 
And the gleam of the spirit’s lute. 


Seek it the saffron way 
Of the speeding day, 
Where the cloudlets play, 
And the silver star rays shoot. 


Lies it beyond the sea 


Of Reality, 


Where the troubles be, 
And the wheeling care fowls hoot. 


Hid in the deeper part 
Of a poet’s heart, 

Where the love wings dart 
And the sorrow bird is mute. 
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war should be declared,” 

said the dowager Lady Mil- 

licent sententiously to her 

grandson, Sir Basil Fenn, 

across the ancestral oak 

breakfast table, “if war should be de- 

clared, England expects—every man to 
do his duty.” 

“Methinks she doth expect too 
much,” Sir Basil emerged from behind 
the Times to observe. “’Tis every 
woman who does her duty nowadays, 
as our American guest will tell you.” 

Again in the thrall of the morning 
news, he was as “lost as a married 
man,” the guest resentfully noticed. An 
American girl might learn to take tea 
for breakfast, but she would not be out- 
rivaled by the sporting page. 

‘If war is declared,” she asked de- 
murely, “can England expect much 
from the ‘flanneled fools at the wickets, 
the muddied oafs at the goals’? I only 
quote your poet. Of course, a 
mere American woman has no opinion 
to offer.” 

“Then it’s the first time she has not!” 
broke in Sir Basil, and this time Dorcas 
saw that she had really downed the 
Times. “The American girl is fear- 
fully overrated. Her cleverness I 
grant—but it is superficial.” His tone 
was Britishly frank and impersonal. 
“Her vivacity covers vacuity. She is 
shallow, often downright silly 3 

“Yes, admitted 


own 


indeed,” Dorcas 
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meekly; “or so many of us would not 
marry Englishmen.” 

“I say, that was a nasty one!” Sir 
Basil turned, with his good-tempered 
chuckle, to his grandmother. “I’ve just 
heard a sermon, Milly,” he told her. 
“While you were late to breakfast, I 
was being preached at by Dorcas Ray- 
mond, of Boston, in the State which no 
Englishman can pronounce ay 

“Meaning simply Massachusetts?” 
commented Dorcas, with a wrinkle of 
her pretty nose, while her eyes danced 
provocatively. “Well?” 

But Sir Basil continued to address 
his grandmother only: “The preacher 
has been telling me, Milly, of a Being 
superior to the Englishman.” 

“God?” said Lady Millicent confi- 
dently. 

“No,” corrected her grandson. “The 
American woman.” 2 

“Dear Lady Millicent,” 
Dorcas, “I was only praising the Eng- 


protested 


lish woman as opposed to the English 
man. 

“But she isn’t opposed to him,” said 
the literal dowager. 

“And there you are!” triumphed Sir 
Basil, laying a hand on the Times again. 

“She certainly isn’t!’ conceded Dor- 
“She does everything for him, 
She spoils 


cas. 
even to setting her cap. 
him, as at home the men spoil us, and 
the Englishman can’t stand it, as Amer- 


ican women can. You are typical, dear 
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Lady Millicent. You run this beauti- 
ful old house perfectly, without ‘hot 
and cold’ or electricity; you feed the 
poor for the man of the house; you 
canvass for his elections; you econo- 
mize for him; while he golfs, shoots 
tame birds and foxes, takes music les- 
sons—and must have his afternoon tea! 
An active existence—for an old maid!” 

“You do not ‘shoot’ foxes, dear—that 
is hunting,” said the kind dowager, sure 
of one point in the whirl of Dorcas’ 
words. 

“I adore English women,’ Dorcas 
ran on eagerly, “and if war should be 
declared r 

“It looks jolly likely this morning,” 
admitted Basil soberly. 

“Then you’d better send your women 
to the front,” said Dorcas. “They are 
used to self-denial and doing what they 
don’t like. The English gentleman, un- 
less he’s in Parliament, can help him- 
self only by marrying—when his funds 
are too low. Then he marries an 
American.” 

“Don’t let it come to that!’ Basil be- 
sought his grandmother. “You _ see 
what they are when they get to reform- 
ing us!” He ignored Dorcas, with her 
vivid gesture of denial. “I fancy she 
knows how it suits her, Milly, canny 
Puritan that she is! She knows that 
when she preaches, her cheeks and eyes 
blaze and the red ripple of her lips 
tolerable even the American 


a? 


makes 
dialect- 
“Dialect!” fumed Dorcas, her cheeks 
not belying his words. “Really, Lady 
Millicent, I—perhaps you’d better send 
me back to The Downs before I say 
anythin 
“Too late for that, if you ask me!” 
Sir Basil’s eyes crinkled at the cor- 
ners. But the footman entered with 
post bag bulging, and a truce was called. 
“Let in the dogs,” Basil bade the 
man, as a long, rolled packet was taken 
from the bag. “The music has come 
from Germany—some of my own com- 


posings!” He held the music roll up 
tantalizingly. “I must hie me to my 
music mistress! She likes English- 
men,” he added pointedly. 

But Dorcas was petting the silky, 
tawny collie, who had offered a senti- 
mental paw to every one, including the 
footman, who withdrew in embarrass- 
ment. The, heavy, brindled bulldog 
lunged at Basil, then flung himself on 
the cold hearth; while the fuzzy, tan- 
and-black Airedale pressed his head 
close to his master’s knee in blissful 
adoration. 

Lady Millicent had gathered up her 
letters. 

“The Berties come for luncheon, and 
will motor us to the cricket ; so the serv- 
ants can all go to the match in our 
motor and the church carriage. You 
come with us, Basil?” 

“No, I'll fly there directly from my 
music lesson. Madame de Fayre will 
want this music, our last compositions 
from the Leipsic printer. I'll test the 
new monoplane engine flying to Merton 
Cross at noon.” 

“Does your music mistress insist on 
daily lessons now?” demanded Lady 
Millicent quickly, with a worried little 
frown beneath her iron-gray fringe. 

“She condescends to give them!” 
Basil said, holding the Airedale’s fuzzy 
chin in his palm and meeting only his 
amber eyes. “You see, Madame de 
Fayre is a stranger, and—lonely. She’s 


a genius—her music is extraordinary— 
she’s cosmopolitan, and—er—fascinat- 


ing to men. Englishmen and foreign- 
ers flock to her house—but English- 
women are Well, she has no women 
friends 

“A woman who has no women 
friends usually wants none!” said Lady 
Millicent; and, with this fiat, she left 
the room. 

“Why don’t you give up your music 
lessons, if your grandmother dislikes 
them so?” ventured Dorcas, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 


” 
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“Why don’t you run to change those 
ridiculous little American slippers of 
yours for a pair of stout brogans, if 
you wish to play golf with me? You'll 
need them, to stagger along under the 
handicap I must give you.” 

Dorcas looked at him, as he stood 
at the terrace window, well set up and 
well groomed, in his tweeds, in evident 
physical fitness and content with the 
morning. Her eyes followed his, in 
their long gaze, beyond the terrace, over 
lawns “as smooth as happiness,” past 
formal clipped hedges and great trees, 
to where, far away, the pretty, thatched 
village of Fenn nestled in a_ hollow, 
where the land dipped to the downs. 
No wonder that, having had the su- 
preme wisdom to be born the son of 
an English gentleman, the young bar- 
onet was content to let it go at that. 
Even alien Dorcas, in her six months’ 
visit at The Downs, had been converted 
to everything English—except the Eng- 
lish contempt for everything not Eng- 
lish ! 

But she would not be an anglomaniac 
like her Cousin Alice, who had married 
the Honorable Bertie Carfax, Basil’s 
cousin, and owner of The Downs. In 
the face of the Anglicized Alice, Dor- 
cas flaunted her Americanism with a 
stubbornness, as Basil declared, ‘truly 
British.” 

He turned on her now, having lighted 
his brierwood. 

“Be off with you!” he chided. “And 
I’ve things to do, so look alive!” 

Dorcas looked very much alive. 

“T didn’t say I'd play.” She stopped 
to parley. “How can you play golf, 
when you may be late for your music 
lesson? That does sound queer, for a 
grown-up man! I shan’t take a handi- 
cap, anyway!” 


The green peace of the downs made 
the image of war, which had stalked 
threateningly through the columns of 
the Times, seem faint and far off, like 


tales of monster shapes that once 
walked on the earth. War would be 
impossible in this age, and one had no 
need to forecast what England might 
not “expect” of the modern English 
gentleman, who would never be called 
to active service, and who could surely 
give the world points on how to live 
comfortably and leisurely in these 
pleasant country places in times of pip- 
ing peace. Dorcas, with her traditional 
puritan conscience, had real misgivings 
as to the rightness of a man’s existing 
with no serious work. But Basil Fenn 
could fly an airship as well as a profes- 
sional; perhaps that counted for some- 
thing worth while. 

At the first tee, Dorcas forgot every- 
thing but the game. The links over the 
gorse-tufted common, edging the sweep 
of the downs, were solitary, but for a 
few fat sheep and lambs. The bull 
kept doggedly at his master’s heels. 
The Airedale hunted humorously for 
moles, returning constantly to take his 
master into the joke. Only the collie 
had a loving eye for Dorcas. The other 
two dogs taught her her “place,” as a 
mere appurtenance of the master, like 
his club bag or his caddie. 

The master’s contentment 
supreme. 

“No boring people about—just you 
and the dogs. It’s rather jolly, isn’t 
it?” he said, after her lissome swing 
had 

] 


respec tfully 


seemed 


a long brassy shot which he 
led her 


sent 
followed. She ne 
handicap, however, and she could de 
tect no lukewarmness in his tone as he 
decreed at the eighteenth hole: 

“Now we cut for home, and I wing 
to my music mistress. It’s not quite as 
if she did it all for money.” 

“She does it for love?” Dorcas lightly 
inferred. 

“For love—of music,” he said imper- 
turbably. “She says even the Germans 
—though she can’t bear ’em—are civi- 
lized when they make music. You see, 
she composes and has written out some 
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of my own tunes. We-have them 
printed over there. Madame de Fayre, 
though she’s from Alsace and hates all 
their works and ways, gives the German 
printer’s devil his due. She says they 
print better and cheaper.” 

They had come to the hangar, and 
Basil took his seat in the gigantic gadfly 
craft. 

“Afraid to ask me to fly with you?” 
hinted Dorcas. 

“Yes, I know you’d come in a min- 
ute. I go slow and safe, but your 
cousin and Bertie would say I risked 
your neck and morals. They call the 
plane ‘risky,’ and Madame de Fayre 
‘risqué’ !”” ° 

The engine thrilled softly, and, with 
a bound or two along the greensward, 
the great bird flew away. The bulldog 
sprawled in the sun-dappled shade. The 
Airedale lay, wistful-eyed, chin pressed 
to paws, awaiting his master’s return to 
an empty world. The collie, choosing 
the second best, offered Dorcas a con- 
solatory paw, and followed her past the 
paddock to the great gray pile of Fenn- 
wood. o2 

In the Tudor morning room, she 
found her cousin and the Honorable 
Bertie, expectant of luncheon and Lady 
Millicent. 

“So Basil is philandering with De 
Fayre again!” growled Bertie, his lank 
knees drawn up on the low couch, his 
attitude dejected. He loved Basil with 
the love accorded by the Jonathans to 
the Davids of all time, and abused him 
accordingly. “With a foreigner and a 
music mistress—‘a slow-moving, smile- 
ful Titian blonde, who calls him ‘Sir-r-r 
Baseel-l’/—gargles her r’s like a lawn 
mower sf 

“The French trill, you mean,” sug- 
gested Alice in her vivacious staccato. 
“When have you seen so much of her, 
sir-r-r?” she laughed. 

“She’s not my kind,” said Bertie; 
“nor Basil’s. If he’s chivalrous fool 
enough to marry her He says she’s 


‘lonely.’ Damn such lonely women}! 
They’ll never leave a good man alone!” 

“But he’d never marry her!” Alice 
had acquired the viewpoint of her Eng- 
lish in-laws. “She’s only his music 
mistress !” 

“Music mistress!” echoed. Bertie, 
adding in a low tone: “Leave out 
‘music’ and you’ve said the word.” 

But Dorcas had caught the remark, 
and her cheeks burned as she stooped 
to pet the collie. 

“It seems so unfair to condemn him 
—her—them like that,” she thought 
tempestuously. 

“If we have war,” said Bertie, as 
Lady Millicent came in, and he un- 
folded his legs from the couch, “our 
yeomanry will offer at once for the 
front. That'll take up Basil’s mind for 
a bit.” 

“But you’re his lieutenant! 
have war!” said Alice firmly. 

After luncheon, the household was 
promptly on the road for the cricket 
field. As they neared the grounds, 
Dorcas descried a huge bulletin at the 
entrance : 


‘‘ENGLAND’S GREAT TASK.’’. 


“What is that task?” she asked of 
Bertie, who was driving. ‘To prepare 
for war?” 

“No,” he replied. “To whip the co- 
lonials at cricket, of course.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Dorcas, with 
sarcasm. Sport was their 


I won’t 


unnoticed 


-god, she thought. 


As they parked the motor, where 
carts, bicycles, and saddle horses good- 
naturedly mingled in the crowded space 
behind the lines, Basil, in cricket flan- 
nels—all white, including cap and shin- 
guards—looking particularly stalwart 
and debonair, came to the motor on 
Dorcas’ side. He chaffed Bertie a bit; 
then, with a foot on the car step, he 
spoke low to Dorcas. 

“What have they been telling you?” 
he asked, with the disconcerting perspi- 
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cacity that sometimes took her un- 
awares. 

“Oh—er—nothing,” she evaded. 
“They missed you. Bertie clamored 
Some day,” she tried to put it very cas- 

“ually, “I should like to go to see— 
Madame de Fayre—if she is lonely. 
You see, I, too, am a foreigner. I 
suppose she understands American?” 
She laughed a little. “Though, of 
course, she doesn’t speak it!” 

“No, she doesn’t, thank God!’ Basil 
laughed, too; then he looked into her 
eyes. “Do you know you are simply 
ripping?” he said, and went away. 

Bertie, also, departed to umpire, and 
the vicar sat beside Dorcas and tried 
to initiate her into the mysteries of the 
game, but with the assumption that one 
was born with a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of “cover-point,” “legshooter,” and 
“wide to the off.” Dorcas yearned for 
the familiar vernacular of her home 
diamond. In the eager, democratic 
crowd, which yet maintained fine dis- 


tinctions, “lowly and lord” made bets 


and discussed the game. Sir Basil was 
captain, not as lord of the manor, but 
as the best cricketer, while Lord 
Warder could only substitute for the 
better bowler, his butcher’s boy. 

“Ah!” chortled the vicar. “Sir Basil 
stumped that man off a legshooter. Did 
you see that, Lady Millicent?” 

From such fine points of the game, 
Dorcas turned a willing ear to the lad 
who passed bearing a dispatch. With 
his eyes on the cricketers, he absently 
chanted: “Sir Basil Fen-n-n, Sir Bas- 
il <2 

“He’s batting,” said Dorcas, the only 
one alive to anything but the game. 

“My eye!” said the boy. “Then this 
can wait.” And, yielding himself to 
the claims of the inning: “Aye, he 
drew it away to leg for a safe one!” 
he murmured sagaciously, as he stuffed 
the telegram into his breeches pocket. 
The game stood twenty-four runs to 
make and four wickets to go down. 


At the fitting moment, the dispatch 
was thrust toward Basil by the bearer, 
who twisted in awkward eagerness to 
hold the captain’s honorable bat while 
he read. From the motor, Dorcas 
could see over the crowd, across the 
green velvet turf to the wickets. She 
saw Basil put a finger to the loose neck 
of his shirt as if it bound him. Then 
he held up the telegram. The crowd 
was suddenly still. 

“War is to be declared!” he an- 
nounced in a quiet voice that carried. 
“The war office expects our county 
yeomanry will offer at once for for- 
eign service. The war office, I believe, 
will not be disappointed.” A pause, to 
let the crowd take it in. Then he spoke 
again, as quietly: “Gentlemen, let us 
finish the game.” 

As naturally as Drake once said it 
did this modern Englishman repeat his- 
tory, and the English crowd briefly 
cheered, and, as matter-of-factly, played 
the game. It was a famous victory for 
the county. But when the eleven shoul- 
dered Basil in triumph, he would not 
be carried beyond his airship. It bore 
him swiftly, lightly away. 

“He’s gone to offer his plane to the 
war office,” said Alice cheerfully, 
though her face had been white since 
the telegram. 

“He’d never go to town in his flan- 
nels.” Lady Millicent was practical. 

“He’s gone back to his music les- 
son,” Bertie told Dorcas in a low tone, 
as he threw on the power. “His air- 
ship is a pleasure craft, built for noth- 
ing else, deuce take it!” 

Then Bertie kept his eye on the road 
as he steered among the throng, and 
Alice and Lady Millicent talked vali- 
antly of nothing, with their thoughts on 
the imminent call to arms. Dorcas was 
very silent. She challenged her own 
mood, being accustomed to know where 
she stood. 

Was her perturbation because Basil 

and, of course, nice Bertie !—must go 
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to war? Or was it that in the face of 
war, he—not meaning Bertie—had time 
for dalliance with the lonely and doubt- 
less lovely music mistress, with the 
Titian hair and the trilling r’s?_ What 
mattered it all to Dorcas, who was 
booked to sail for home in a fortnight 
—to the land where men work—and 
women play—and sport is serious only 
for college boys and holidays. She 
diagnosed her symptoms as homesick- 
ness, and was depressed with a free 
conscience. 

The Berties returned to The Downs, 
leaving Lady Millicent and Dorcas at 
Fennwood. That night was the last of 
her visit with the dear dowager, and 
Dorcas was glad to be there to beguile, 
with her silent sympathy, the long even- 
ing after the formal dinner téte-a-téte, 
for Basil did not come home. Lady 
Millicent, with foresight, produced wool 
for army socks. Dorcas laboriously 


began a plain muffler, while her hostess 
competently clicked her four needles. 


Beside a needless but cheerful library 
fire, they stuck to their knitting till 
nearly midnight, “and so,” as Pepys 
says, “to bed.” 

Soon after midnight, in her cretonne- 
curtained four-poster, Dorcas heard the 
whir of the airship, and the collie’s 
happy bark. By and by footsteps, fol- 
lowed by the patter of the dogs’ feet, 
passed along the corridor to Basil’s 
Then came the far notes of a 
He was extemporizing, saying 


wing. 
piano. 
the things she had sometimes surprised 
in his eyes. And it was so he played, 
while Madame de Fayre wrote his mu- 
sic down! No wonder it appeased her 
loneliness! At that thought, Dorcas felt 
very lonely herself, till the stealing 
notes somehow comforted her. 

With her breakfast, the maid brought 
a note from Basil: 

I’m off early to get a packet of music 
through from Germany. Now the war will 
prove your “flanneled fools at the bat,” if 
they are men. Did you hear me playing last 
night—to you? BasIL. 


3 


Dorcas tried not to think; and, in 
fact, during those first days of the war, 
mere doing and being took all one’s 
time. 

She motored with the Berties imme- 
diately to London, for her return sail- 
ing on a German ship had been knocked 
into a cocked hat. She was striving for 
a booking under the English flag, when 
a cable came from her father: 

Dont try to sail dont go redcrossing to the 
front sit tight where you are am sending 
gold. : 

“Your wise dad knows his own 
child,” said-Alice. “I'll have you, thank 
God, when Bertie goes!” And her smile 
was as brave as Lady Millicent’s own. 
Dorcas was proud of her American 
cousin. 

Her courage was screwed the more 
firmly that no one knew of her need of 
any. The Blankshire Yeomanry, in 
which Basil and Bertie gloried, would 
soon be going. Basil must give up his 
music lessons! Dorcas fought it out 
at night, and laughed all day. Here in 
London, Bertie was busy outfitting the 
regiment, while at Fenn, Basil was 
doubtless. drilling madly, with outward 
calm and British commonplaceness. 

In London, the war became a tangi- 
ble thing. In parks and sequestered gray 
squares the territorials were drilling; 
later, at the recruiting offices, a long 
line of humdrum heroes, in artisan’s 
and clerk’s garb, stood ready to go out 
for England and the king. Within the 
first few days, after the banks had, 
with splendid confidence, opened their 
doors, the stream of life flowed on as 
usual, with a great, underlying resolve 
to meet England’s hour adequately. 
Three weeks dragged by. 

To give Alice more precious days 
with Bertie, Dorcas returned to The 
Downs alone. The motor encountered 
regiments on the march: “It’s a long 
way to Tipperary,” sang the men, as 
they swung along. The great door at 
The Downs was opened by a maid. 
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“The footman’s hoff with the yeo- 
manry, miss,” she explained apologet- 
ically. 

“To-day?” cried Dorcas. 
not off to-day!” 

“Yes, miss; I’d oughter know—’e’s a 
follower 0’ mine.” 

“So sorry!” Dorcas said in hurried 
sympathy. “Call the housekeeper— 
hurry! The car must go back with a 
long list of things to mect your master 
before the regiment sails. And order 
them to saddle my horse, please. At 
once !”’ 

She must ride to Fenn Common to 
see them start—to see Basil once—to 
tell him that she would see Lady Mil- 
licent often—that she would go to see 
Madame de Fayre, if—she could do 
anything for her Dorcas tried, as 
she rode, to think how casually she 
could be friendly, only friendly, to 
Basil Fenn, and show nothing more. 
For it had come to that—she had some- 
thing to hide from the man whose blue 
eyes, as they crinkled at the corners, 
nevertheless saw things steadily and 
saw—too much. If they had masching 
orders already, they’d be the first of 
the “Terriers” to be sent to the front, 
of course! 

Star, her American saddle horse, bore 
her gladly through the green-walled 
lanes, through the crooked street of 
Fenn Village, where the tiny gardens 
were gay with late August flowers, till 
she came to a knoll of pinky-purple 
common. 
bay 


“They are 





heather, overlooking the 
There she saw them lined up 
horses, with shining red-brown coats; 
men in khaki, sitting soldierly ; the band 
“Tipperarying” madly; nearer, the vil- 
lagers in little groups, the lads, old‘men, 
and children pressing forward, the 
women holding -back a little, yet waving 
brave handkerchiefs. 

She wheeled, riding back to the road- 
side, where they must cross near her as 
they marched. Then he would leave his 
captain’s place to say good-by. Was 



















that he? She was not sure, but he 
would come. 

As she strained her eyes, a gentle 
whirring thrilled the air. She lifted 
her head, startled to see his monoplane 
skimming to earth, on the slope near 
by. Basil alighted leisurely, not in uni- 
form—as if marching orders were not 
for him. 

But Star swerved from the giant bird, 
rearing frantically. Dorcas slackened 
her rein, and used her crop sharply; in 
vain, till Basil’s weight, thrown on the 
bridle, brought the horse down, still 
curveting, as the trampling hoofs of the 
regiment advanced, with smell of horses 
and creak of new, stiff leather. 

“T can hold him!” she cried. “Go, and 
God bless you—and bring you home to 
—us!” 

She let her eyes say more for a mo- 
ment. But he still held her rein; he was 
saying—something. She leaned to 
hear. 

“I am let off, through pull at the 
war office—not going!” he repeated, 
seeing her unbelief and amazement. “I 
resigned when war was declared.” His 
face was white and set, in anticipation 
of her verdict. “There are things to 
do at home. Not every man need go!” 

The band had ceased, and the men 
were passing in close order, led by the 
lieutenant, Lord Warder, till Bertie 
should join them. Then he would take 
the place of Basil, who had resigned 





when war was declared! 

He stood there with his hand, as it 
seemed, on “his girl’s” bridle, and the 
men marching by did not look his way, 
but from the ranks came a sound like 
a whiplash cutting the air. It turned 
Dorcas cold. His soldiers had hissed 
him as they passed. 

The sound died, and Dorcas looked 
down on him. 

“How does it feel to be a coward?” 
she said; and, wheeling from him, she 
put her horse to a run. 
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The next day, Alice, having seen 
Bertie off with the regiment, came home 
to The Downs alone. 

“Basil did not go,” she told Dorcas 
stonily. 

“I know,” said Dorcas, and they did 
not speak of it again. 

They toiled early and late, knitting, 
sewing, distributing under Lady Mil- 
licent’s leadership. Before enlisting, 
their chauffeur taught Dorcas to run 
Bertie’s motor. Blazoned, “On His 
Majesty’s Service,” they sped hither 
and yon with messages and supplies. 

“It saves a man,” Dorcas explained 
to Lady Millicent; then broke off, lest 
she remind that stanch soul that when 
men were so valuable, her grandson had 
proved himself none. 

He, only, went about as if the war 
made no difference. He gave up his 
horses and racing motor. They’d have 
been requisitioned, anyway, Dorcas re- 
flected bitterly. But his airship, sheer 


’ 
pleasure craft as it had always been, 


bore him daily over the green hills and 
downs, like a homing pigeon, to Merton 
Cross and his music mistress, Too use- 
less for the flying corps, too soft to en- 
dure hardness at the front, choosing his 
pleasure before his country! Dorcas 
let her scorn flash in the look she gave 
him when they passed in the village 
without a word; though his bow was, 
as ever, imperturbably debonair. She 
had believed she was suffering when he 
was going to the war; now she would 
have hugged that suffering as balm in 
this new agony. 

A week dragged by, as if it were a 
long year. One night, sleepless, she 
looked out over the sleeping gardens 
as the moonlight flooded The Downs. 
There were the great trees that Bertie 
doubtless would see when he shut his 
eyes in his alien bivouac, the trees that 
his fathers had planted when the Fenns 
were planting theirs. Over the trees, 
against the moon-white sky, with a gen- 
tle whirring, came the airship, flying its 


quietest. “A noisy airship,” Basil had 
once said, “seemed an impertinence to 
the clouds.” The still, August airs car- 
ried a faint mist that blurred the light 
craft and etherealized it. On and away 
it whirred, toward the coast, the Chan- 
nel, toward Merton Cross and the mu- 
sic mistress. 

As she stood, statuelike, watching its 
flight, Dorcas heard a horse galloping 
up the far highroad. It paused at the 
lodge gate, and soon pounded back 
again toward Fennwood. Then silence 
fell on the gardens like a prayer. But 
sleep had crept ghostly away. 

At six o’clock a gentle knock received 
her prompt answer. The housemaid en- 
tered, she whose “follower” had gone 
the way of all men but one. 

“This was left for you at the lodge 
last midnight, miss—to be given you as 
soon as you might be awake.” 

Dorcas saw Basil’s seal, and word- 
lessly took the letter. Tensely she read 
it, twice: 

My sailing orders have come at Iast. 
Madame de Fayre is in jail, so the war office 
will not keep me here now. We suspected 
her scheme. She chose to send military in- 
formation abroad through English hands by 
means of a musical code, which, in the event 
of this expected war, would pass the cen- 
sorship. It was ingenious—so many chords, 
such and such notes, meant guns, troops, 
and so forth. 

We had to catch her with her own weap- 
ons—music and philandering—while seeming 
[ am sick at being a 
It is done, and now 


guileless ourselves. 
spy—even to trap a spy 
I fly as scout to an armored plane, which 
will drop a bomb where we know from her 
papers the enemy’s ships are laying mines. 
While the bomb is being aimed, I shall fly 
low to attract the enemy’s fire. The chances 
are that—I shall not come home. I could tell 
no one till now, being bound to secrecy. 

By ten in the morning, at latest, I shall 
be in my own hangar or—nowhere. Will 
you tell Milly? I ask this because you love 
her—and for yourself you will not care. I 
knew you could not care, or you would have 
had faith.. Do you know, I wonder, how 
I love you? BASIL. 


3efore nine o’clock, Dorcas rode over 
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the moat and through the long drive to 
Fennwood. 

In a green copse, near the field in 
which the hangar stood, she slipped to 
the ground. A golden pheasant came 
calmly by, for this year the twelfth of 
August signified a far different shoot- 
ing, and the coverts were undisturbed. 
A little way down the wood he met his 
mate, and Dorcas numbly wondered if 
all the birds were so fortunate, or were 
some mateless? She led Star to the 
edge of the shade, to command a sweep 
of sky. Then, from the hangar, the 
dogs spied her, and the collie rushed to 
thrust a cool, wet nose into her hand; 
she was so much better than nobody! 
But she could see the dark bulldog 
stolidly waiting, and the Airedale sat, 
head in air, watching for the master. 

If the postman came, she could way- 
lay him here, lest the news should have 
reached the morning papers, and Lady 
Millicent receive the blow unbroken. 
Star was munching the long grass. It 
might drown another sound, so she 
shortened the bridle. 

Listening with every pulse and nerve 
in her body, she stood motionless. The 
old church clock at Fenn Village struck 
the quarter hours an eternity apart. 
Finally ten strokes fell. He would never 
come home again. She must pull her- 
self together to tell Lady Millicent how 
he had died, “attracting the enemy’s 


fire.” She must tell Lady Millicent 
very quietly—and God have mercy o 
their souls! 

With leaden feet, she started toward 
the house; in an age-long effort she 
had gone only a little space. 

Then, over the trees, came the whirr- 
ing. Her ears were incredulous of 
what they so longed to hear. Over the 
trees, slower than its gay wont, with 
disabled wing, the airship was coming 
home. But the rent wing might mean 
that he, too, was wounded! Throwing 
the bridle from her, she ran toward the 
plane as it fluttered lamely to earth. 

Basil leaped from it, for she stumbled 
toward him. 

“Take care! No such hurry, you 
American!” he chided, almost in his old 
tone, but there was no smile in his eyes. 
The dogs jumped deliriously, but he did 
not see them. 

“It’s done!” he said. “Now I can 
join the regiment—now they’ll under- 
stand. It would all have been worth 
the candle—if you had cared—had had 
faith.” 

His spent look summoned her full 
confession. 

“Oh, you blind mole!” she cried. 
“Don’t you see?. A little love would 
have done, if I had had faith—but”— 
she felt the swift strength of his arms 
—‘“it took all my loving to love a 
coward!” 
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sas HE horse’s galloping’ stopped 

B suddenly in front of my 

house. Looking from my 

study window, I could see 

Dandy being tied to the tele- 

phone pole, and I guessed that Ulilla 

was coming to see me on an important 

matter. When I observed a roll of 

white paper sticking from the pocket 

of her voluminous riding breeches, I 
was sure of it. 

Ulilla is not her christen name; it’s 
her “tease name.” “In the world,’’.so 
to speak, she is Elizabeth Short. She 
doesn’t like the “Short,” and. my best 
guess is that, in ten years or so, she 
will change it to some other. But she 
rather fancies “Elizabeth.” Only don’t 
call her “Lizzie,” and for every sakes, 
don’t call her “Libby”! I teased her 
with that for a while, but I soon found 
out it really hurt the child, and so I 
took to calling her “Ulilla,” because I 
once saw that a manuscript 
submitted by “the youngest authoress 
in the world.” Ulilla is not ambitious 
to be the youngest, but she does cer- 
tainly aspire to be an authoress. She 
is well past the stage where one turns 
up one’s nose at stories in the maga- 
zines and says: “I could do as good 
as that.” She has begun to try. 

You wouldn’t think it of the child. 
She is remarkably wholesome looking, 
so very wholesome looking that her 
family and friends are worried about 
her—for fear she will be fat when she 


name on 





grows up. Which would be tragic, for 
Ulilla is very pretty. Sh@is quite large 
for almost fourteen, well proportioned 
and graceful; her eyes are blue and 
sparkling—they might be bigger and 
not hurt—and her skin is like a. tose 
petal. Really, she has the most beauti- 
ful coloring I ever saw outside of a 
make-up box. And her hair, in two 
plaits, is just the shade of molasses taffy 
when it has been well pulled and is all 
shining. 

I kept right on with my work. I 
heard her chattering away downstairs 
with the other members of the family, 
who are secretly jealous because Ulilla 
comes to see me, not them. But pres- 
ently the high-pitched laughter lulled, 
and she dashed out into the hall and 


-called up: 


“Busy ?” 

“Kind of,” I answered. 
“Awfully busy?” 

“Come on up,” I told her. 
with: | 


Might as 
well have it over was pretty 
certain of her errand. 

When one comes up the stairs three 
steps at a time, it is not long before one 
looks across my copy-littered table 
at me. 

“Well, what’s on your mind _ this 
morning ?” 

For answer, she began  unrolling 
sheets of paper, and rolling them the 
other way to take the kink out. 

“Now, what’s the use of my. trying 
to be your literary adviser?” I scolded. 
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“If I’ve told you once, I’ve told you 
fifty times: Never roll up copy!” 

“Oh, bother!” said Ulilla. “This 
isn’t the final copy. I’m going to see 
what you think of it first. Then’ll be 
time enough to get it typewritten.” 

I held out my hand for it. 

“No,” said she, “I’d rather read it 
to you.” 

That’s one thing that makes me think 
she really has it in her to be an author- 
ess—her wanting to read her stuff out 
loud. She may become one yet. But 
I hope the young men of America, or 
some one of them, will step in to pre- 
vent it. It'll be a funny thing if they 
don’t. 

“I’d rather read it to you,” said 
Ulilla. “It’s dreadfully poky to sit and 
watch you, like a cat at a rathole. I’m 
just on pins and needles all the time. 
And your face is so dreadfully inex- 
pressive—no more animation in it than 
a piece of cheese.” 

“Thanks awfully !” 

“Don’t mention it,” Ulilla assured 
me. “Say, you know what you told me 
last time about studying the magazines, 
and seeing what they print, and trying 
to model after it? Well, I’ve been 
doing that.” 

“Good !” 

“In Miss Rawlins’ school, when we 
study English composition, we take 
something and try to put it in our own 
language. So’’—she blushed, I thought 
—‘so I picked out one story, and did 
that.” 

“Ah-ah-ah!” I -reproved her. 
Ulilla! Copy cat! Copy cat!” 

“I’m not! I’m not a copy cat!” pro- 
tested Ulilla hotly. 

“Now, see here, Ulilla,” I said to her, 
“if you begin to plagiarize, they'll catch 
you at it, sure as shooting. And then 
where’ll you be?” 

“T didn’t!” declared Ulilla. “You 
told me”—and she waved a reminding 
forefinger at me—‘you told me that 
what was wanted was an old theme 


” 


“Oh, 


from a new viewpoint. Yes. So I took 
the theme of this story, and looked at 
it from my viewpoint—which I’ve never 
seen in print before, and I don’t know 
why—and put it in my own language. 
All I did was to take the general idea, 
and then kind o’ lay it off the way this 
other story was laid off. And if you’re 
going to talk to me like that, accusing 
me of stealing Yes, you did, too! 
You as much as said I stole it!” 

“You changed the names of the char- 
acters, didn’t you?” I asked her hur- 
riedly, for it looked as if she were going 
to cry. She nodded. ‘“That’s all right, 
then. What is the theme?” 

**Now—ah * hesitated  Uvilla, 
ldoking down and fussing with the 
curled-up paper, “now—ah—this sex 
stuff has such a vogue that I a 

“Ee-ee-ee!”’ I cried, in genuine alarm, 
sitting up suddenly. “What is your 
mother doing to let you read that sort 
of story?” : 

“My mother need not forbid me,” 
answered Ulilla, with dignity. “I 
shouldn’t anyhow. Why should I? 
Don’t yau s’pose I know all about it? 
I just chose that subject because they 
say it’s popular. Do you want to hear 
this, or don’t you?” 

“Considering the theme,” I said, 
“don’t you think I’d better have a 
chaperon ?” 

“Oh, behave yourself!” 
Ulilla, with asperity. “I 
wouldn’t always try to be so funny. 
And please keep still. After it’s done, 
you may talk all you like. In fact, I 
want you to, then. But while I’m 
reading, it fusses me all up for you to 
be butting in.” 

She waited till I put a pipe on, and 
began: 

**A Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
By Elizabeth Courtland.’ 

“T didn’t like ‘Short,’” explained 
Ulilla, “so I thought of ‘Court,’ and 
that suggested ‘Courtland.’ Don’t you 
think it’s a nice pen name?” 


reproved 
wish you 
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“Madame is ennuyée to-day,” said 
Cécile. “Shall I put on a record?” And 
the soft-footed maid moved across the 
deep-piled rug toward the inlaid ivory 
phonograph as if to wind it up by its 
gold-plated handle. 

“No, Cécile,” sighed Violet Tre- 
maine, veiling her lustrous orbs with 
eyelids fringed with long lashes. “My 
heart is ill-attuned to music such as 
that. It is another voice I care for, a 
voice that I may never hear.” 


“Just a second,” I interrupted. “Is 
this the Tremaine that has the chicken 
farm out toward Norwood?” 

“Oh, please keep still!” fretted 
Ulilla. “No, of course it isn’t. That’s 
H. G. Tremaine, I think. This is 
Where was I? Oh 4 


_ a voice that I may never hear.” 

“But the record is a new one, by 
Caruso,” persisted Cécile. 

“What care I for Caruso when my 


heart is breaking? I am sick of Caruso; 
I have heard him sing so often.” 

As she spoke, Violet Tremaine sank 
into a luxurious fauteuil, and, resting 
her white and rounded elbow on its 


rich crimson upholstery, leaned her 
wan cheek upon her hand. 

“Madame does not occupy herself 
enough,” said Cécile, in grave warning. 
“Pardon me, madame, but in the years 
that it has been my privilege to maid 
for you, I have fond of 
you, and it makes my heart to ache to 
see you thus pining and repining, day 
after day, in the midst of all this lux- 
ury. Believe me, madame, that way 
madness lies.” 

“What would you have me do, Cé- 
cile?” asked Violet, with a faint smile. 
“Go into the kitchen and cook a meal’s 
victuals? What would Hannah say to 
that? And, Heaven help me,” cried 
she despairingly, letting her hands drop 
into her lap, “I don’t know how to 


grown very 


cook! I don’t know anything about 
housework !” 

“Ah, but madame”’—and Cécile 
shrugged her shoulders—‘ladies of 
your rank in society, when they have 
nothing worth the while to do, busy 
themselves with trifles.” 

To this Violet made no response. 
She was wearied to extinction of the 
gay and frivolous round of calls, bridge 
parties, dancing teas, plays, the opera, 
and the Ladies’ Aid. She was too proud 
to admit, even to the faithful Cécile, 
that she had not been born to the pur- 
ple, that her ignorance of housework 
arose, not from her aristocratic bring- 
ing-up, but from the fact that as soon 
as she got out of high school, she had 
gone to a business college for a course 
in stenography and typewriting.. Her 
expertness, not less than her winsome 
beauty, had secured for her a position 
in the law offices of Tremaine, Tre- 
maine, Hodgson, Hawkins & Tremaine. 
It was there she first met Eustace Tre- 
maine, whose wife she now was—in 
name, at least. 

What happy days were those! For 
every hour she saw the man that she 
had loved from the moment she first 
laid eyes on him. And she could hear 
his voice, even though not directly ad- 
dressed to her. How she loved him! 
And even now, in the midst of all the 
magnificence with which she was sur- 
rounded, how gladly would she give it 
all up if once again she might be in 
the office with him, taking his dictation, 
and thrilling to her very finger tips when 
his rich, vibrant voice began a letter: 
“Yours of the 18th instant at hand, and 
contents noted. Would say in reply to 
same,” and so forth, until, invention 
flagging, the words would come more 
hesitantly, when he would say: “Read 
what you’ve got,” and she would repeat 
his language in her mellow contralto. 

Since their marriage, he had achieved 
wonderful success as the world counts 
success. It was now “Judge” Tremaine, 
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for he had been elevated to a superior 
judgeship, something almost unheard 
of in a man of only twenty-eight, and 
he was winning golden opinions on 
every side. What had President Bul- 
lard, of the New York & Southeastern 
Railway, said at a banquet of financial 
magnates, scarcely inferior to himself? 
“We can always depend upon Tre- 
maine,” he said. 

Yet, though everything that bound- 
less wealth could shower on her was 
hers for the mere asking, amid all the 
crowded splendor of her home, her 
heart was empty. 

She roused herself from her intro- 
spection to catch the words her maid 
was uttering in an accent of conviction: 

“It is not right, madame—lI say it is 
not right that vou, so young and beau- 
tiful—your husband as well as you, 
madame, should have been married 


more than three years, and still there 
be only the two of you, monsieur and 


madame.” 

Violet Tremaine flushed deeply. She 
rose to her full height and strode 
toward the parlor window. 

“You forget yourself, I think, Ce- 
cile,’ she said quite haughtily. “You 
may go now. If I have need for you, 
I will ring.” 

Cécile bowed and withdrew. 
as the door closed behind her, 
went to her escritoire, and drew 
its recesses a small volume elegantly 
bound in violet suéde leather and ex- 
haling the perfume of Parma violets. 
It was clasped with a small golden 
clasp; more—it was locked! Violet 
Tremaine was just reaching down in- 
side the front of her dress for the 
dainty little jeweled key suspended 
from the violet velvet ribbon that al- 
ways hung around her neck, except 
when she took a bath, when the front 
door opened, and the patter of tiny feet 
was heard upon the hardwood floor of 
the hall. 

“Are you there, Aunt Vi?” a childish 


As soon 
Violet 
from 


voice called out, and the next instant 
a pair of warm and chubby arms was 
thrown around Violet’s neck. Some- 
thing within her thrilled to the em- 
brace; her heart swelled like to burst, 
and a mist swam before her eyes as she 
pressed the baby form to her bosom 
almost fiercely, and kissed the child 
again and yet again. 

“T’se awful lonesome,” moaned the 
little one, now seated in Violet’s lap. 
“Can’t I be your girl a while?” 

“Ah, Juliet, my precious,” cried Vio- 
let, the quick tears springing to her 
eyes, “be my girl for always and al- 
ways!” 

“No, Aunt Vi,” was the naive re- 
sponse, “not all the time. Only occa- 
sionally. I must be muvver’s girl part 
of the time, when muvver isn’t dancing 
or playing bridge, and I must be fav- 
ver’s girl after he gets home from busi- 
ness, and before he goes to the club. 
But I'll be your little girl when I ain’t 
theirs,” 

“Aren’t you fraulein’s little girl at 
all?” asked Violet, as her delicate fin- 
gers toyed with the child’s ringlets, 
which were like spun gold, an aureole 
about that flowerlike face. 

“Hpm!” Juliet replied, with a de- 
cisive shake of her small head. “Frau- 
lein’s cross to me when muvver doesn’t 
know about it. And fraulein is always 
at me about gehabt haben, and all such 
stuff, and I don’t Want to learn about 


that, do I, Aunt Vi?” 


“T think German’s perfectly horrid!” 
interjected Ulilla. “I simply cannot 
learn it. I get the awfulest marks!” 


‘ and I don’t want to learn it, do 
I, Aunt Vi?” 

“Not from me, my pet,” exclaimed 
Violet Tremaine, and drew Juliet im- 
pulsively to her bosom. Ah, how true 
had been Cécile’s remark that it was not 
right that, after three years, there 
should be only monsieur and madame! 


? 
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“And what is it you do want to 
learn?” inquired the childless wife. 

“I want to learn about the piggy and 
the bears.” 

And so Violet Tremaine rehearsed 
the old, old tale, yet ever new, which 
since the dawn of history has delighted 
so many childish hearts. And when 
the piggy had triumphed over his en- 
emies, who had huffed and huffed and 
huffed to blow his house down, so wild 
was Juliet’s excitement that nothing 
would do her but Aunt Vi must romp 
with her. Together they were career- 
ing about the expensively furnished 
room, gayly chanting : 

“Hippity-hop to the barber shop 

To buy a stick of can-dy! 

One for you and one for me, 

And one for sister Sal-ly!” - 
when suddenly their mirth was checked. 
The door opened, and in it stood the 
tall form of Eustace Tremaine. 

In face and figure, he commanded in- 
stant attention. From his marble brow 
a wealth of raven hair waved to one 
side and back. His jetty eyebrows were 
stern and level above his flashing eyes. 
His face was smooth-shaven and with 
the pallor of the student. Regular and 
severe his features, although his full, 
red lips bespoke volcanic fire under a 
seemingly cold exterior. Erect, and 
with the figure of a young Greek god, 
he stood there, gazing silently upon the 
guilty revelers. 

“T fink I’ll have to go now,” said 
Juliet simply, quick to sense the coming 
storm, and, taking her Aunt Violet’s 
hand, she moved toward the door. 
Eustace Tremaine stepped out of their 
way with haughty deference. At the 
street door, when the child reached up 
her arms for a final embrace, she whis- 
pered: 

“Aunt Vi, why does Uncle Eustace 
dislike me so?” 

“Hush, darling, you must not say 
that,” Violet murmured. “You just 


imagine it. He’s tired now, perhaps; 
but he loves children.” 

“No,” said little Juliet, shaking her 
wise head. “No, he has an antipathy to 
children. To me especially.” 

“A truce to idle fancies!” cried, Vio- 
let, assuming a gayety she did not feel. 
“Come again, Juliet, and we'll have the 
piggy and the bears all over.” 

As she turned to meet her husband, 
the words of Juliet struck a cold chill 
into her bosom. “He has an antipathy 
to children!” How unerringly they 
pierce our cunningest disguises! 

Eustace Tremaine met his wife’s gaze 
with that severe expression which had 
made him the terror of evildoers. 

“So, madame,” he said mockingly, 
“this is how I find you?” 

Violet Tremaine pressed one hand to 
her bosom, and steadied herself by 
holding onto a chair back. 

“What do you mean, Eustace?” she 
inquired. “Surely you do not disap- 


prove of my playing with children?” 

He bent his face toward her, thrust- 
ing out his jaw. 

“Other people’s children!” he hissed 
between clenched teeth. 

“And you reproach me for that?” she 


demanded. “You reproach me? Ha!” 
She gave her daintily poised head a toss 
as she uttered that short and mocking 
laugh. Be seated, please,” she said, 
as she sank into a luxurious crimson 
fauteuil, motioning him to do the same. 
“Eustace,” she said, and, as she spoke, 
she narrowed her lids and scrutinized 
him closely, ‘“‘why did you marry me. 
at all? Did you think I was a marble 
image? Do you suppose I have no 
heart ?” 

“My gosh, woman!” exclaimed Eus- 
tace Tremaine, springing to—— 


“How’s that? How’s that?” I asked. 
“Oh, that’s all right,’ explained 
Ulilla. “I’ve got the regular word in 
the copy, only, when you read it out 
loud, it sounds so much like swearing.” 
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“My gosh, woman!” exclaimed Eus- 
tace Tremaine, springing to his feet. 
“It would seem so!” Like a tiger in a 
cage, he paced up and down the room, 
the velvet rug giving back no footfall. 
“Viglet,” he said at last, more tenderly, 
and his rich, vibrant voice thrilled her 
to her very heart’s core, “Violet, when 
first I took your hand in mine and 
gazed into your eyes—don’t you re- 
member, dear? It was when we were 
preparing the papers in the case of 
Quigley against Quigley—it seemed to 
me then that yours was a warm and 
tender nature. I have been sadly dis- 
appointed.” He sighed as he folded his 
arms upon his breast, and his chin sank 
down. “Sadly disappointed. I find in 
you a keen, ambitious woman where I 
- had hoped to find a loving wife—and 
mother.” 

She still continued to gaze at him 
fixedly through her narrowed lids. 

“Don’t look at me like that !’’ he burst 


out angrily. “Are you a cat? You look 


like one when you do that. Like an old 
tabby in the sun when you have your 
eyes all squinted up like that.” 


“Tt does, too,” Ulilla interrupted her- 
self to say. “There’s a girl in our 
school does that. She got it out of the 
magazines. I get so mad at her I could 
shake her.” 


eyes all squinted up like that.” 

Violet winced under the blow, but re- 
mained silent. 

“However, you simulate well,” con- 
tinued Eustace mockingly. 

“Simulate?” asked Violet 
ingly. “I simulate?” 

“Yes, simulate. A clever actress. 
No one would guess that you were cold 
as marble, utterly devoid of all that 
makes a beautiful woman—for you are 
beautiful, Violet—a wife and mother, 
to see you playing with other people’s 
children.” 

A low cry broke from Violet’s lips. 


wonder- 


Straight from her heart it came. And 
then, realizing the cruel injustice of the 
thrust, she drew herself up to her full 
height, and, with ineffable scorn, cried 
aloud: “Oh, is that—so-o!” and gave 
him one look! 

“Violet!” cried Eustace 
stepping toward her. 

But she was gone. 


Tremaine, 


“How do you like it so far?” asked 
Ulilla. 

“Best you’ve done yet,” I told her. 
“It certainly is a very pretty compli- 
cation. As I understand it, this young 
married couple are, both of them, anx- 
ious for a—for offspring, but each has 
so far concealed it from the other. | 
don’t think I’ve ever encountered that 
before in my reading. Is it original?” 
*Why, not exactly,” confessed Ulilla, 
flushing a little. “That was in the story 
that I cop—that was in the story that 
I took for a model. Just the general 
idea, though. I’ve made it all my own.” 

“It’s a very pretty complication,” I 
assured her. “I’m anxious to see how 
you resolve it. Ulilla,” I said, “you 
have been reading sex stuff, haven’t 
you? Own up, now.” 

“Why, no-o-o!” ‘scolded  Ulilla. 
“What makes you ask me that?” 

“Well,” i told her, “your story shows 
such remarkable insight into the—ah— 
relations of the sexes that—ah ug 
“Oh, fudge!” said Ulilla. ‘What's 
imagination for but to 
Every- 
should 


a writer got 
think out situations like that? 
knows about babies, I 
hope. You learn it when you're a little 
bit of a thing. And when you know all 
there is to a subject, what is the use 
of bothering your head about it any 
more?” 

“Why, none at all,” I said. “You 
are quite right. Still But proceed. 
Your story interests me much.” 


bc dy 


Eustace Tremaine turned and stood 
leaning upon the dainty escritoire of 
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His wife? She was that in 
The world supposed 
her to be such, but He bit his 
under lip, a prey to his emotions. 
Hardly knowing what he did, he picked 
up the little volume that Violet had 
just brought out when Juliet came, a 
little volume superbly bound in violet 
suéde leather, and delicately perfumed. 
Mechanically he took it into his hand, 
and essayed to rub his thumb quickly 
over the free edges of the leaves. It 
was some moments ere his subconscious 
mind conveyed to his intelligence the 
shock of surprise at finding that it could 
not be done. The leaves refused to 
ruffle under his thumb. 

“What's this?” he asked himself, and 
looked more closely at the little volume. 

To his surprise, it was not merely 
clasped, but locked. Bending the pliant 
covers, he could peer within the gap 
thus made, and could see that the pages 
were filled with Violet’s handwriting. 

“What’s this?” he asked himself 
again. Surely not an account book! 
What would Eustace Tremaine’s wife 
be doing with an account book? He 
sought for a hidden spring which should 
release the clasp. There was none. 
Then, taking a hairpin, he deftly picked 
the frail lock—— 


his wife. 
name, at least. 


“Where did he get the hairpin?” I 
asked 

“Huh?” 

“Where did he get the hairpin? Out 
of his own wealth of raven tresses ?” 

“Oh, that’s right,” owned Ulilla. 
“I’m glad you called my attention to 
it. Hand me that pencil, won’t you? 
Wait a second till I make a note.” 


Then, taking a hairpin f-r-o-m—the 
—f-l-o-o-r, he deftly picked the frail 
lock. 


To his surprise, the inner cover was 


lettering of gold: 


stamped in dainty 
“Eustace Tremaine, junior, His Book.’ 
“Eustace Tremaine, junior,” he mut- 


tered bitterly, his lip curling with scorn. 
“There is no Eustace Tremaine, junior. 
Only other people’s children.” 

Nevertheless, he opened the book and 
read. Phrase after phrase captured 
and held his attention until, sinking 
into a luxurious fauteuil, he hungrily 
devoured the whole volume. 


“Look here, Ulilla,” I said, “that’s 
three times in one story you have had 
‘em sink into a luxurious fauteuil.” 

“Have I? Well, that’s just exactly 
what I wanted to say,” declared Ulilla, 
bobbing her head at me. 

I subsided. 


It began thus: 


Junior, dear, would you like to come into 
my life and be my dream child? I am so 
lonely in this splendid palace in which I 
have no real right, for I perform no real. 
function, have no real work to do. Junior, 
dear, your father does not care for flesh- 
and-blood children, who cry and have the 
stomachache, and keep me in evenings when 
he would have me at his side at the opera 
to grace the gilded horseshoe, a mere cos- 
tumer for the jewelry he hangs on me. And 
so my mother hunger must try to feed itself 
as best it can at the Barmecide banquet of 
a dream child. And you will help me, dear- 
est, won't you? Keep me company in my 
loneliness and heart hunger. 


I have made a nursery for you, my pre- 
cious dream son, up in the attic in a hitherto 
empty room. You won’t mind, dearest one, 
will you, being so far from the rest of the 
family? Your crying there will not disturb 
your father. But I shall hear the faintest 
sound you utter, and be there immediately 
to take you in my arms-and comfort you. 
For oh, Junior, my dream child, my heart is 
tuned’ to your voice. What he would call 
“that dashed brat’s squalling’” is music 
sweeter to my ears than that of any seven- 
dollar record on the inlaid ivory phonograph 
downstairs. 


You cut your first lower front tooth ‘to- 
day, Junior, dear. You had been peevish 
for several days, and this morning, to ease 
you, I ran my finger into your rosebud 
mouth, and there, on the feverish gum, I felt 
the tiny, gritty edge of your first tooth. It 
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won't be long now, Junior, dear, ere you will 
cease to be my baby boy. 


To-day you walked your first tottering 
steps. You steadied yourself by a chair, and 
then, casting. loose, you staggered toward my 
outstretched arms, whooping with joy over 
your new-acquired achievement. Oh, Eus- 
tace, my dream son—— 


But the swift-flowing tears in Eus- 
tace Tremaine’s eyes prevented his 
reading farther. He sprang to his feet 
and, running up the stairs, cried, “Vio- 
let!” and again, “Violet!” 

With swift and springy steps, he ran 
up staircase after staircase, until he 
reached the attic. A gleam of light 
through the crevice of a closed door 
told him she was there. He waited till 


he had his breath back and his riotous 
pulses were a little stilled, then, stealing 
softly on tiptoe, he pushed the door 
ajar and gazed upon the scene within. 
The room was papered in a delicate 
blue, with a frieze of ““Mother Goose” 


characters next the ceiling. Upon the 
floor were scattered alphabet blocks, 
a train of choo-choo cars, a baseball, a 
jumping jack, and, over in one corner, 
a little drum, alas! still fresh and bril- 
liant in its coloring, unmarred by any 
touch’ of sticky baby fingers. Little 
articles of clothing hung suspended 
from their hooks, unworn, a brief epi- 
tome of the life that never had been 
save in Violet Tremaine’s imaginings. 
And there, above a_white- 
enameled crib, as empty as the day it 
came from the department store, was 
Violet herself, sobbing her heart out in 
an agony of grief.. Rachel mourning 
for her children, and would not be com- 
forted because they are not! 

Eustace Tremaine stepped toward 
her hesitatingly. She turned her tear- 
dewed eyes toward him, uncertain as 
to his mood. Then her eyes fell upon 
the little book he carried with him still. 
Was he come to further torture her? 

The look of love that beamed from 


leaning 


every feature of his countenance re- 
assured her. 

“Violet, my darling!” he cried, in a 
voice choked with weeping. “Violet, 
forgive me! I misjudged you cruelly. 
I know all now. Come. Come with 
me. I have a welcome surprise for 
you.” 

“A surprise for me?” she faltered. 

“Yes. Come with me.” 

Tenderly supporting her with his 
strong right arm, together they de- 
scended the broad staircases till they 
reached the library. Without a word, 
he motioned her to a seat. Taking 
down the hand phone, he called up 
Plaza 65370. 

As in a dream, she heard him say— 
as soon as central told him, “Here’s 
your party’”—in tones the cheeriest she 
had heard in many a day: 

“Hello! Is this Doctor Meredith? 
Hello, doctor, this is Tremaine. Yes, 
Judge Tremaine. Are you busy this 
evening, doctor? Well, can you come 
around and bring your satchel?” 

“His satchel!” gasped Violet, a great 
hope springing up in her bosom. 

“Oh, any time! What? Why, yes, 
half past eleven will suit us best of all. 
That will give us an evening at the 
opera and a bite to eat before we wel- 
come the little stranger. What? Oh, 
a boy, certainly. Dark-haired, if pos- 
\ll right, then. Eleven-thirty. 
We shall look for you.” 
Violet Tremaine 
She advanced 


sible 
Do not fail us 

As he hung up, 
scarce believed her ears. 
toward her husband with outstretched 
arms, her face transfigured by the light 
of love. She had never before seemed 
so beautiful. 

“Eustace!”’ she cried, with tremulous 
voice. “Eustace! You have made me 
very happy!” 

“My precious wife!” he murmured, 
and kissed her passionately on her up- 
turned brow, as her lithe, slim figure 
clung closely to him. “After to-night, 
it shall be no dream child, but a real 
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and living one, not ‘other people’s chil- 
dren,’ but our very own that shall take 
us by the hand and lead us down the 
path of life together.” 

Tears of _ self-induced emotion 
sparkled on Ulilla’s lashes. 

“It was very sweet of you,” she said, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “not to 
ask: ‘Is that all of it? It makes me 
so mad when mother does that.” 

“Obviously that was the ending,” I 
replied. And, “You got out of that 
complication very: nicely.” 

“Isn’t that ‘a new viewpoint of an 


= 


ancient theme’: 


“Yes, I think it is,” I assured her. 
“In modern fiction certainly.” 

“Do you think they’ll take it?” 

“How can I tell? How can anybody 
tell? The only way to find out is to 
send it around.” 

The womenfolks think it is a little 
too much to believe that that is Ulilla’s 
viewpoint. <A great, big girl like her! 
And when I told them about her tears, 
they said: 

“Yes, it’s mighty easy for you lit- 
erary people to cry over your own 
stuff.” 

I think they’re jealous because Ulilla 
comes to see me, and not them. 


ey 


EVENTS 


SLUGGISH beetle slowly climbed a lilliputian hill, 
Dislodging thence a pebble small that rolled and then lay still. 


A beaver dived to reach its lodge beneath the broadened brook, 
And ripples circled, widening till the water lilies shook. 


A country boy plucked wantonly an apple from the tree, 


Its fall he could not see. 


To fling it high above the wood. 


The conqueror his armies launched against the alien foe, 
To fill a world with clash of arms, ten thousand homes with woe. 


Two star worlds rushed together in the pathless realms of space. 
They flamed into a cosmic glow; then passed and left no trace. 


And till the Infinite reveal the purpose and the aim, 


To call this “great,” another “small,” is but an empty name. 
Tupor JENKS. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Judith Westover, a young married woman, is made so unhappy by her husband’s dissipations 
that she decides to secure a divorce. Billy, her husband, who is weak rather than vicious, is really 
devoted to his wife, in spite of a temporary infatuation for a dancer, Clarice, but he is man enough to 
see that she is right to leave him, and does all he can to make it easy for her. Judith’s lawyer, an 


old family friend, requires a bondsman for Billy in the matter of alimony, as he disapproves of Billy’s 
speculations, Billy appeals to a friend of his, Princeton Hadley, an artist who has just returned from 
a long stay abroad, and Hadley, in gratitude for a loan that Billy once made him, feels that he cannot 


refuse. Judith gets her decree and takes her maiden name, and the same day Billy is killed in an 
accident just after receiving word that his whole fortune has been swept away. Judith collapses from 
the shock of his death, and her friend and doctor, Henrietta Carter, takes her to the country to recuper- 
ate, borrowing the bungalow of a fellow doctor, Martin Ogilvie. Hadley manfully faces the fact that 
he is responsible for the support of a strange woman, for though there is no legal claim upon him, he 
feels morally bound. He arranges that Judith shall be told that Billy provided for her before the crash, 
He has never met “Gypsy,” as Billy has always called his wife. An order for some country-house 
panels takes him to Judith’s neighborhood, and the two meet and are mutually attracted, he knowing 
her only as Miss Travers. A chance remark of Hadley’s about a “responsibility” that would interfere 
with his marriage makes Judith think that there is another woman in his life, and when Clarice 
appears upon the scene, she jumps to the conclusion that this is the woman, 

“You she didn’t bring 
you out to dinner?” 

“Not at all. I put in a bad morning 
wondering what on earth ailed her, and 
this afternoon I determined to come 
and find out. Here I am—not a soul 
on the premises. Even Tilly has de- 
camped.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
BNE” Judith approached the bun- 
z Seas 4galow, she saw Marty stand- 
§ ing in the door. Evidently 
Doctor Henrietta had cap- 
tured him and brought him 
out for dinner. He waved her a salute, 


mean to’ Say 


so she knew she was too late to creep in 
the back way to avoid his keen eyes. 
“‘Abraham stood in his tent door 
waiting for angels,’ ” he quoted, in wel- 
come. 
“So Henrietta found you, did she?” 
“No, I haven’t seen her.” 


“How queer! I distinctly got the 
idea from Henrietta that she intended 
to see you in town.” 

“She said so?” 

“No, but her tone implied it.” 

“Did she happen to say anything defi- 
nite about me?” 
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“She said you were in love with 
somebody.” 

“She knows, then?” 

“Evidently.” 

“She didn’t happen to say that she 
was in love, too, did she?” 

“No; she defended yot: hotly when 
I said that I didn’t think you'd make 
such a world-beating husband zi 

“Did she? Bless her! I’m going to 
demolish this other fellow she thinks 
she cares for, and I’m going to do it 
to-night.” 

“T understand that Henrietta is the 
woman you are in love with?” 

“Who could it be but Henrietta? 
There’s no one like her in the world.” 

“I’ve always thought you were made 
for each other, but you’ve had me all 
mixed up lately. You get her to say 
‘yes’ to-night, Doctor Martin, and we’ll 
get a minister here quick before she 
changes her mind. Then I'll run away 
and leave you and Henrietta to have a 
honeymoon in the bungle house.” 


“Where will you run to, Judith?” 
“IT must be getting to work soon. 
1 intend to go back to my painting. I 


used to have some talent when I was 
a girl.” 

“But there’s no need of that, is there? 
I mean Billy left you comfortably pro- 
vided for?” 

“Yes, I think Mr. Mulford said fifty 
thousand dollars. He sends me a check 
for five hundred every month.” 

“Mulford sends a check?” curiously. 

“Yes.” 

“That’s strange. 
in his name.” 

“You know about it 

“Truth is, Billy talked over his af- 
fairs with me just a few days before 
the accident.” 

“He told you about this money he 
was leaving me?” 

“He said he was to deposit that 
amount in your name the day the di- 
vorce was granted.” 


The money wasn’t 


2)? 


“But I thought that was the day 
everything was lost.” . 

“IT don’t know anything about how 
it worked out. It’s luck there was 
something left from the wreck.” 

“I don’t understand business very 
well; and I was so sick when it was 
settled up. But I must ask Mr. Mul- 
ford just how it is.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t trouble myself about 
it. Uncle Henry Mulford is perfectly 
able to handle it.” 

This conversation took root in Ju- 
dith’s mind. She determined to take the 
matter up with her lawyer at the first 
opportunity. 

When the wheels of the station hack 
announced Henrietta’s approach, Ju- 
dith and Martin started to the door to 
meet her. 

“Would you mind going away for a 
while, Judith? I want to have a fair 
field in which to do battle with Hen- 
rietta.” 

Judith nodded, only ‘too glad of an 
escape to her own thoughts, bitter as 
they were. Henrietta entered and 
looked from one to the other of them 
suspiciously. 

“Doctor Martin beat you out, my 
dear,” Judith began. 

“Henrietta, I came 
tin. 

She walked 
started upstairs. 

“Henrietta, where are 
he called after her. 

“To my bath,” she replied, 
appeared. 

“Catch your hare before you cook it,’ 
laughed Judith. 

“T’ve a mind to go and bawl my re- 
marks through the door at her.” 

“She’d splash so she «<ouldn’t hear 
you.” 

“Well, I’ll sit here and get her when 
she comes down,” he said, sitting on the 
lowest step. 

“Let me go to my room before you 
begin the siege.” 


” began Mar- 


past them both and 


. 99 
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and dis- 
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“Oh, don’t desert me! Somehow, 
after that bad beginning, I feel as if 
I might not come out of this alive.” 

“You can’t expect me to help you 
propose to Henrietta.” 

She, too, ran up the stairs. 

Martin took up his position on the 
lowest step and waited. Time passed. 
All was quiet above. The step grew 
harder and harder. He took a turn 
about the room to stretch his stiff legs. 
Then a door opened and Doctor Carter 
called Tilly. 

“Wouldn’t I do?’ Doctor Martin 
asked humbly. 

“No, I want Tilly, please.” 

Martin summoned Tilly. On her de- 
scent from the besieged territory, she 
reported as follows: 

“De dawctor got a head achin’. 
take her sooper upstair.” 

Martin went up the stairs two at a 
time and tapped softly. 

“Henrietta, I have some aspirin tab- 
lets with me for your head.” 


She 


“IT have some myself, thank you. 

“Won't you let me do something for 
ou?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Disconsolately he went down again, 


and prowled about the garden. The 
house was silent as a tomb. He went 
under Judith’s window and called up 
to her: ; 

“For goodness’ sake come down and 
rescue me!” 

“Have you 
asked, in a hushed tone. 

“She’s locked in her room with a 
headache. Do you think I'd be justi- 
fied in breaking in?” 

“Hardly,” she laughed. His despair 
was so real, yet so comic. 

“You lure,her out and get me a 
chance,” he begged. 

She disappeared, and after a few 
minutes she joined him. 

“She won’t let me in. Says she 
merely wants quiet and to be let alone.” 

“I’m blocked.” 


done the deed?” she 


“You might write it to her and put 
it under the door.” 

“Done!” 

He tore out a notebook page and 
wrote on it with fervor. He rushed 
up, pushed it in the crack under the 
door, tapped, and tiptoed away. An 
hour later he posted another. When 
Tilly carried up the supper tray, he put 
brief notes under every dish. When 
Tilly came down from the seat of war, 
he catechized her: 

“Did the doctor send me any mes- 
sage?” 

“Naw.” 

“Did she—look at the notes?’ 

“Naw.” 

“What did she do with them?” 

“She pick heem oop—so—an’ poot 
heem in de wastebasky.” 

He groaned. 

“Come along to dinner, poor dear. 
You'll feel encouraged after food,” 
Judith urged him. 

“How do you diagnose this case?” 
he asked her later. 

“I’ve decided that Doctor Henrietta 
thinks we care for each other.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed in utter 
astonishment. 

“That’s what I say. I feel sure she 
went to town intending to see you, but 
when she missed you, and came out 
here to find us together, she was sure 
Where are 


’ 


there was something in it. 
you g@ing?” 

“I’m going to shout the truth through 
the door.” 

“Just wait. 
It’s hot in her room. 
out after a while. 
busy making love 

They sat on the veranda after din- 
ner, listening for the sound of Hen- 
rietta’s door. 

“Do you advise another bulletin, in- 
viting her to walk in the garden?” 

“She’ll pay no attention.” 

“Love is a queer drug, isn’t it? Never 
affects two people the same way. The 


You’ll get your chance. 
She’ll be steamed 
She thinks we’re 


” 
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only hopeful sign about Henrietta is 
that she’s jealous of you.” > 

“All women are jealous,” said Judith 
bitterly. 

“It doesn’t affect me that way at all.” 

“What about this man Henrietta is 
in love with?” 

“Of course I’ve no use.for him, and 
I won’t have him around. At this mo- 
ment I’d gladly take his life and hang 
for it, but you can’t say I’m jealous 
of him.” 

“No, of course not! 
culine logic!” 

“Have you ever been jealous? How 
does it feel?” ' 

“Exactly as you describe it.” 

“You mean to tell me that is jeal- 
I’ve always thought it a most 


Excellent mas- 


ousy ? 


ignoble vice, and now Henrietta and I 
both have it.” 

“oar 

They both strained their ears. 

“IT thought I heard the stairs creak,” 


whispered Judith. 

They tiptoed round the edge of the 
house and peered into the garden. They 
saw Henrietta stealing along toward a 
clump of trees at the end of the fence. 
Marty started after her like an Indian 
on the trail. As he got halfway to 
her, she turned and saw him. She 
slid through the trees and hid behind 
the Swansonia. But the Indian’s eyes 
Judith saw him corner her 
back of the henhouse, there 
was no escape. With a chuckle, she 
went back to the veranda to await de- 
velopments. 

Martin faced Henrietta over the top 
of the Swedish architecture. 

“Do you think it is kind to persecute 
me like this?’’ she said hotly. 

“Do you think it is kind of you to 
keep me in such misery, Henrietta?” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Didn’t you read my notes?” 

“No.” 

“At the risk of making you angry, 

4 


were keen. 
whence 


Henrietta, I’ve got to know about this 
man.” 

“What man?” 

“The man you care about.” 

“What about him?” 

“Who is he? How much do you 
love him?” 

“What 
you?” 

“What difference? Has the moon- 
light touched your brain, Henrietta ?” 

“T ask you why you interest yourself 
in my affairs.” 

“Because your affairs are my affairs, 
my dear. Because I can no more face 
life without you—your help, your 
strength, your love os 

“My love? What about Judith?” she 
faltered. ° 

“You and I have told each other the 
frank truth for years, Henrietta, and 
here, all at once, we begin to doubt 
and turn, to hint and evade and mis- 
understand. Now let’s have done with 
it. There never has been any woman 
in my heart but you, Henrietta, and 
there never will be. Now, how is it 
with you, old dear?” 

She was silent, and he could not see 
her face clearly enough in the moon- 
light to decipher her expression. 

“If there is some man who has beaten 
me out, who can make you happier 
than I can—why, say so, and—and I'll 
slay him!” he added unexpectedly and 


difference does it make to 


with heat. 

Henrietta laughed, with a catch in 
her throat. 

“Tt’s too ridiculous!” she said. 

“What is ridiculous?” 

“That you should think anybody could 
be so foolish as to care for me that 
way af 

“No man who knew you as I do 
could help loving you, Henrietta.” 

“Then it’s ridiculous for you to think 
I could be so foolish as to care for 
anybody else that way.” 

“Get to me, Henrietta!” he pleaded. 

“T have—I’m there now.” 
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“Do you mean you love me, Henri- 
etta?” 

She nodded. 

“Come out from behind that Swan- 
sonia or I’ll demolish it,” he said. 

She did. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The few days following Clarice’s 
visit to Hadley were difficult ones for 
Judith. She discovered that the whole 
core of her day had lain in the hours 
she had spent with Prince. At first 
she tried to persuade herself it was 
her work she missed; but after a day 
or so of contemplation, she admitted 
to her heart that it was the man. 

No word of love had ever passed 
between them, no hint of anything but 
a joyous camaraderie. Judith had never 
known such companionship. Their 
work was a bond, their tastes and 


thoughts ran in the same direction. 


This man, who was at once big, happy 
boy and finished cosmopolite, was a rev- 
elation to her. The new side of him 
discovered by Clarice’s coming was a 
bitter disappointment, versed as she was 
in the knowledge of liaisons, through 
her life with Billy. She had held Prince 
so high above all the men she had ever 
known, and now—— _ She tried not to 
condemn him before she knew the truth, 
but her heart was ready for sentence. 

The fourth day of her absence, Ap- 
plegate brought a note: 

DEAR VANISHING Lapy: The empty easel 
cries out your absence every minute. Won't 
you come to-day? PRINCE FOorRLOoRN. 

She wrote: 

I cannot. 

Applegate lamented that she no 
longer came to cheer them. 

“Even poor Mr. Hadley is quiet and 
He’s New York 


going to 


lonelylike. 
to-morrow.” 
“For good?” 
“No, for a couple of days, he said.” 


“To see Clarice,” Judith added in 
her mind. 

“Perhaps you would come for a visit 
with Elizabeth and me to-morrow night 
when we’re alone?” the old man asked. 

She accepted, and sat for a long time 
staring at the note. Did he not under- 
stand her absence, her withdrawal? 
How could he fail to realize that there 
could be no more such days as they 
had known together? This note ig- 
nored Clarice’s visit as if it had never 
occurred. 

The following evening, when Doctor 
Martin came out for dinner—he came 
out every night now—he startled Ju- 
dith into attention. 

“I dropped into the club for lunch 
to-day and had a long talk with a de- 
lightful man. His name is Hadley— 
Princeton Hadley. He’s a painter. I 
met him last winter at—at a dinner,” 
he added, remembering Billy’s party. 
“He impressed me then, I remember. 
He’s lived in Europe for a good many 
years and made a name for himself.” 

“T think I’ve heard the name,” Hen- 
rietta said. 

“Queer thing about men! Here’s a 
thoroughly cultivated, superior type of 
man—distinguished in all his tastes ap- 
parently—and yet some fellow at the 
club was telling me, after Hadley had 
left, that he is the hero of Clarice’s 
latest romance.’ 

“Who is Clarice?” 
rietta. 

“She’s a famous, or an 
dancer, old cave dwetler, who is said 
to have made her mark on the hearts 
and the pocketbooks of a very large 
number of men in New York.” 

“I don’t believe that’s true, Doctor 
Martin. She was a friend of Billy’s, 
and I went to see her once. I don’t 
think she’s cheap or bad. She’s fond 
of men and indiscreet, from our point 
of view, but she is refined and she is 


demanded Hen- 


infamous, 


fascinating.” 
“You women are beginning to stand 
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together,” laughed Martin. “You may 
be right, Judith, but that’s not the pop- 
ular belief about the lady in club cir- 
cles.” 

“Club circles don’t care about truth, 
do they? They care for a racy bit of 
scandal, false or true. I’ve heard club 
talk before,’’ she said. 

“Mr. Hadley may have European 
ideas on these matters,” Doctor Henri- 
etta suggested. 

“But he hasn’t!” 

They both looked at her in surprise. 

“You know him?” 

“J—I met him once. He didn’t im- 
press me as that sort of a man at all.” 

“That was -what I thought. That was 
the point of my original remark that 
men are queer. Hadley told me he was 
painting some murals at the Estabrooks. 
We must ask him for dinner.” 

“I'll write him a note to-morrow,” 
Henrietta agreed. 

Shortly after dinner Judith made her 
escape, and walked up the road to the 
big house. She was absurdly disturbed 
by Marty’s remark about Hadley. She 
was furious at herself for her hot de- 
fense of both Clarice and Prince. But 
this abominable club gossip only con- 
firmed her worst fears. 

At the big house the Applegates 
greeted her as if she had been years 
absent. They sat on the terrace and 
chatted for an hour, then they led Ju- 
dith into the workroom to see the prog- 
ress on the panels. 

“Poor boy, he’s workin’ night an’ 
day. Somethin’ on his mind,” said 
Elizabeth significantly. 

“He wants to get through. It’s 
pretty dull for a man like him out here 
with us,” said Applegate. 

“T’m thinkin’ it’s somethin’ to do with 
the lady who spent the day. She walked 
like a cat.” 

“Elizabeth !” reproved her husband. 

“Nothin’s been the same around here 
since. You haven’t been here, Miss 
Judith——~” 


“Oh, well, that had nothing to do 
with me. I just got tired of painting,” 
said Judith, with elaborate indifference. 

But in her heart she knew that every 
bit of furniture, every shadow, every 
palette and paint pot in the place was 
crying out to her at this parting. She 
went to stand before the new work, 
and gripped his painting blouse, which 
hung on the chair. The room was 
alive with his presence, she saw him 
in the halls, the terrace was haunted 
by him. She thought back to the first 
day he had found her there, when he 
had come singing “Arcady.” She could 
scarcely think back to a time when he 
had not played a part in her thoughts. 
She made some excuse to get away, 
and refused Applegate’s offer to es- 
quire her to her own door. He pro- 
tested, but she finally had her way, and 
left the two old people standing on the 
terrace, waving her good night. 

She made her way across the garden 
slowly, lingering here and there to touch 
and smell. She turned out of her way 
to go to the fountain of Pan, where“ 
he had brought her. She suddenly 
crossed her arms on the edge of the 
marble bowl and leaned her head on 
them. 

“Why do we not accept pain as our 
birthright?” he had said to her once, 
and she had cried out against the idea. 
He must have read her destiny. 

Footsteps turned into the drive from 
the road. She lifted her head, startled, 
and listened. A into the 
garden, straight toward the fountain. 
In a second more he had seen her. 

“You!” he said, and came with both 
hands outstretched. 

She drew back, putting the fountain 
between them. 

“They told me you had gone for two 
days,” she defended herself. 

“I couldn’t stay. I was afraid you 
might come and find me gone.” 

“T came because you were gone.” 

“Judith, what have I done?” 


man came 
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“You’ve spoiled the only hope I ever 
had—of finding a man who was big 
and fine and clean. I thought you 
Oh, you’re just like all the others! The 
lust of the flesh!” she cried passion- 
ately. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m so naive that 
I believe a notorious dancer comes to 
spend the day, unannounced—begins by 
demanding a check—without there be- 
ing some bond between you?” 

“There is a bond—the bond of friend- 
ship,” he answered quietly. “I don’t 
know what you mean by the check.” 

“T heard her say, ‘You may give me 
a check for the full amount, Prince,’ 
as I went through the hall. I don’t 
care what your relations with her are,” 
she ended hotly. 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Of course you would defend her. 
You would have to do that much, But 
you seem to have forgotten that you 
told me you had lately come into a 
responsibility that preyented your think- 
ing of marriage.” 

“You thought I meant her?” 

“What else should I think? 
would anybody think?” 

“Anybody might think that, but not 
you, Judith. The check you speak of 
was a wager between us that she would 
not come to the country.” 

“T don’t want any explanations,” she 


What 


protested. 

“You shall have them just the same. 
You say you are disappointed in me 
because of this absurd story you base 
on circumstantial evidence. Well, I’m 
equally disappointed in you. I thought 
you were too big for these suspicions 
and insinuations. I thought that I had 
found at last a big, free, normal girl, 
who looked at life in her own pure 
way, not taking the world’s word for 
it . 

Judith dropped her face on her arms 
again. 


“You must believe that Clarice is 


merely a jolly friend. The incubus of 
which I spoke r 

“I won’t listen—I don’t care!” cried 
Judith, darting away, out through the 
garden and down the road, leaving 
Prince to ponder. 

‘How can she be like that?” he asked 
the little god Pan. “Oh, she can’t!” 


? 
. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Several days came and went, days of 
misery and angry scorn of herself for 
Judith. 

“Why can’t I keep out of things? 
Men only mean unhappiness for me. 
All I want is my work, and nothing 
else.” 

Doctor Henrietta finally spoke of her 
pallor and listlessness. 

“Judith, are you tired of it out here?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“I don’t like the way you look these 
last few days. We might run off for 
a week in the mountains, or go to the 
sea, so you could get some salt-water 
baths.” 

“Oh, no, let’s stay on here for a 
while.” 

But Doctor Henrietta did not give it 
up. She talked it over with Martin. 
He advanced the theory that Judith was 
bored and needed distraction. 

“What about that artist man you 
spoke of °” 

“T’ll look him up to-day,” he said. 

Chat evening, as Judith and Doctor 
Henrietta sat talking on the veranda, 
Doctor Martin’s yellow car drove up 
to the door and two men got out. Ju- 
dith’s heart gave one big thump, and 
then they were facing each other. 

“Henrietta, this is Mr. Hadley. I 
caught him on the way to the train, 
and I practically kidnaped him for din- 
ner.” 

“It’s a great pleasure to us to have 
you come,” said Henrietta, with her 
cordial, big smile and handclasp. 
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“T was a very willing victim, Doctor 
Carter. I abetted him in his crime.” 

“Judith, you and Mr. Hadley have 
met, I think you said. Miss Travers, 
Hadley.” 

“How do you do? No doubt, Mr. 
Hadley has forgotten that we have met 
before.” 

“T remember it very well,” he an- 
swered seriously, with no attempt to 
take her hand. 

“T wouldn’t let him go home to dress. 
Will you tell Tilly to have plenty of 
mint for the juleps? We'll be with you 
in ten minutes,” Martin said, leading 
the guest upstairs. 

“What a_ splendid-looking 
Doctor Carter exclaimed. 

Judith made no reply. She felt faint 
and ill. She wanted to run into the 
woods and escape. 

“Henrietta, you and Judith show 
Hadley our gardens,” suggested Marty 
on their return. “He lives in that little 
Estabrook place, and isn’t used to such 
opulence of bloom as we display. I'll 
make the juleps and join you.” 

“ll help you, Doctor Marty,” said 
Judith. 

“Not at all. You will display the 
Swansonia, with appropriate oratory.” 

The three of them set out for the 
garden. Hadley and Doctor Carter 
talked and laughed, in sympathy at once, 
but Judith was miserably silent. 

“Are you interested in gardening, 
Miss Travers?” he asked her. 


man !” 


“Oh, Judith is head gardener here. 
Martin had made a sad mess of things 
when she took hold of it, but she’s done 
wonders. Things can’t help blooming 
for Judy.” Doctor Henrietta smiled. 

“I can quite believe that,” he an- 
swered politely. 


They came to the famous hencoop, 
and Henrietta did full justice to its 
story, to Hadley’s frank amusement. 
As they walked around it, he suddenly 
held up to view a broken rake. 


“Here’s a sad accident,” said he, 
looking at Judith. 

“A sad memory, 
amended. 

“We must show Cyrano to Mr. Had- 
ley, Judith. He’s our prize exhibit.” 

She elaborated the tale of Cyrano’s 
passion, and went in search of the hero. 

“Your influence extends even to 
cocks,” he said to Judith as Henrietta 
appeared with the bird. He went to 
Hadley, and pecked at his familiar boots 
in the most intimate manner. 

“Friendly fowl—not afraid of 
strangers,” Hadley commented. 

Martin called them to dinner, for 
which Judith blessed him. They dined 
on the porch, and the juleps were de- 
licious, but the efforts of Doctor Hen- 
rietta and Marty met with an under- 
current of restraint that baffled them 
both. 

“Aren’t you well, Judith?” Martin 
asked her in an undertone. “Never 
saw you so quiet.” 

With that she hurled herself into the 
conversation to the surprise of every- 
body. She talked, she laughed, she 
thrust and parried with Doctor Martin, 
she was most determinedly “the life of 
the party.” She rallied Hadley; she 
made cynical remarks about his life in 
Paris unfitting him for the simple pro- 
vincialism of New York; she was naive 
and sophisticated at the same moment. 
They all sat back and watched her per- 
formance with amused wonder. 

“T suppose, when you go back to 
Paris, Mr. Hadley, you'll say in an in- 
terview, as all foreigners do, that the 
American woman is crude, but she 
wears her clothes well.” 

“I’m not a foreigner, you know,” he 
reminded her. 

“A voluntary exile would have the 
same point of view, I suppose.” 

“No, I shall say that the American 
woman has apparently perfect freedom 
of action, no freedom of mind. It is 
reversed in Europe.” 


rather,” she 
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“T must take up arms against that 
statement!” cried Doctor Carter. 

“Not professional women—they are 
a wonderful development. But your 
average New York woman seems to me 
to have all the old-fashioned preju- 
dices, and—forgive me—the littlenesses 
of the woman of the past. I don’t find 
the boasted American woman so dif- 
ferent from the rest of her sex.” 

“You may have been unfortunate in 
the women you have met, Mr. Had- 
ley,” Judith said icily. 

“That, of course, is possible. 
never fair to generalize about 
sex,” he laughed. ~ 

“I think if you stay here long 
enough, Hadley, and see the right kind 
of woman, you'll feel something new 
stirring—a spirit of We were 
speaking of it here the other night. | 
had the bad taste to repeat some club 
gossip about a well-known man and a 
dancer, who has been rather conspicu- 
ous in New York this winter. Well, 
Judith, here, was up in arms at once. 
She defended the dancer, said she had 
met her, believed her to be a good 
woman and a decent sort ws 

“Indeed?” said Hadley, looking di- 
rectly at Judith. 

“Twenty years ago Judith would have 
enjoyed the scandal and believed the 


It’s 
your 


worst.” 

“TI congratulate Miss Travers on her 
breadth of mind. I’ve no doubt my 
conclusions are fatuous and unsound.” 

“It is unfortunate to use me to point 
your story and adorn your tale, Doctor 
Marty. I fancy Mr. Hadley thinks me 
quite old-fashioned and—'little’ was the 
word?” 

Doctor Carter felt that something was 
about to snap, so she rose and led the 
way to the lawn. Martin suggested 
that they go for a motor ride, to which 
they all agreed. 

“Let me sit in front with you, please,” 
Judith begged Marty. 


“Don't: you like him?” he whispered 
back. 

“No!” 

As they were about to get into the 
car, Judith sprang into the front seat, 
almost upsetting Henrietta, who was 
headed for the same place. 

Hadley suggested that they stop at 
the Estabrook place and look over the 
gardens there, but Judith protested that 
she was sick of gardens, that it was 
so much cooler driving, with such op- 
position that he recalled the invitation. 

“I’m a mind reader,” said Marty, as 
they sped along. 

“Heavens, | 
claimed. 

“I told Henrietta all you needed was 
somebody to amuse you. I haven’t seen 
you so jolly in a long time.” 

“Would you call it jolly?” 

“T think you made a hit with him.” 

“I don’t want to make a hit with him. 
I detest him.” 

“My prescription was all right, any- 
how. He certainly did wake you up. 
You were running two-twenty conver- 
sationally there for a while.” 

“T had to talk to keep awake!” 

He laughed, and the rest of. the way 
they rode in silence. Doctor Carter and 
Hadley talked away every minute, and 
Judith could tell by the doctor woman’s 
voice that she liked him 

“T’ll get out with you at the 
Prince 


hope not!” she ex- 


bunga- 
low, Doctor Ogilvy,” said, as 
they neared it. “I'll enjoy that walk 
down the road before I turn in.” 

They disembarked at the door, and 
Hadley refused to come in and smoke 
a cigar. 

“T’ve had a delightful time.” 

He bowed over Henrietta’s hand, he 
shook hands with Martin, ard bowed 
to Judith, who seemed to be much occu- 
pied with her scarf. 

“Good night,” she answered casually. 

“Charming man!” said Henrietta 
after he had gone. “I’m sleepy, chil- 


dren. Good night.” 
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“T’ve got to put that gasoline horse 
in its stall,” said Martin, getting into 
the car and puffing back of the house. 

Judith stood a minute leaning against 
the rail, worn out with the strain of 
the evening. All at once he stood be- 
fore her, as if he had materialized from 
the atmosphere. 

“Judith, I shall come here Friday 
night to see you. I shall ask for you, 
and you must hear what I have to 
say.” 

“You can’t force me to listen to you.” 

“I don’t want to, my lady. I beg 
of you to listen.” 

He took her hand and kissed it, first 
her fingers, then her palm. He was 
gone as if she had dreamed his going. 

“T won’t see him!” she said passion- 
ately to the calm, cool night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Judith tossed all night in wakeful- 
ness» planning how to escape Friday 
night and its impending emotional 
strain. Whenever she lost conscious- 
ness, she found herself running through 
never-ending vistas of space, pursued 
by Prince, who was begging her to stop 
and hear him. 

She presented herself at breakfast 
time wan and hollow-eyed. 

“What ‘do think of 


turning up it that 


our Judy 


you 


her Prince 


nose 


chap?” inquired Marty 


al 
I 


idith smiled unenthusiastically. 

“Why didn’t you like him, Judith?” 
Doctor Henrietta pursued the unpleas- 
ant theme. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I! 
mood for people, I suppose.” 

“He asked us to dine with him next 


wasn’t in the 


Tuesday.” 
“You and Doctor Martin go. 
go to parties yet.” 
“Not much of a party—just the four 
of us,” Martin interposed. 
“Who where we'll be 
Tuesday ?” 


I can’t 


knows next 


asked Judith at random 


“Are you thinking of leaving us?” 
from Doctor Henrietta. 

“If you and Doctor Marty would 
marry, so I could leave you, I’d go 
to Paris and get to work.” 

“Here’s a note from Mrs. Mulford 
asking us there for the week-end,” 
commented Henrietta, out of her mail. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Martin. 

“Let’s go—let’s go Friday 
noon,” Judith said impulsively. 

“Upon my word! She won’t go to 
dinner, because it’s a party, but she 
wants to make a hard journey into 
for two days with some 


” 


after- 


Connecticut 
tiresome old dubs! 
“You needn’t go. I want to talk to 
Mr. Mulford, anyway, and here’s my 
chance.” 
“I suppose I could take you in the 
car, if you really want to go,” he said. 
“IT think we might go, Martin. So 
long as I am to belong to the family, 
I must be polite to Aunt Maria.” 
“Martyred! 
he moaned. 
So it was decided that they would 
set forth on Friday morning and motor 
to the Mulfords’, arriving there in time 
for dinner. The moment the plan was 
settled, Judith brightened up, and all 
was almost 


My only day of rest!” 


the intervening day she 
merry. 

“I suspect these high spirits, Judith 
her, as they 


“I think she is se- 


lravers,”’ Marty accused 
were Starting out. 
cretly in love with old Uncle Henry.” 

Judith gave herself up to enjoying 
the trip. For the time being she had 
escaped that interview. She did not 
deceive herself into thinking that Had- 
ley would give up because he would 
find her absent Friday night, but at 
any rate the scene was postponed, and 
every day gained gave her more poise 
to meet the situation. 

The day was a perfect one, of the 
full-blown summer variety. The lovers 
sat in the front seat, and Judith con- 
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sorted with the baggage, content to be 
alone and at peace. 

They drove into the neat driveway 
of the Mulfords’ old-fashioned house 
about five o'clock. The house was of 
a whiteness that made it look freshly 
laundered and starched. The gravel 
paths were so neat you hesitated to 
step on them, the flower beds of a pro- 
priety that must have terrified weeds 
into seeking other gardens. 

Mrs. Mulford was the personifica- 
tion of all the house implied—a con- 
ventional, narrow-gauge woman of the 
“good housekeeper” type, used in the 
old and—thanks be!—the outgrown 
sense of that phrase. She, too, looked 
freshly laundered and starched. You 
felt that if you touched her, she would 
crackle. She ruled her household, in- 
cluding Henry, with a firm hand. In 
her spare moments she was the pres- 
‘ident of the village anti-suffrage 
league. 

She greeted her guests with just the 
correct shade of cordiality for visitors 
of no especial distinction, partly rela- 
tives, Tea was served on the porch. 
They all struggled heroically with the 
conversation, which was balky—all ex- 
cept Mrs. Mulford. She let them look 
after it. She was more concerned with 
publicly reproving the nervous maid, 
sugar 


who had forgotten the tongs. 


Aunt Maria 
ble joy over her nephew’s engagement ; 
she alluded to it as if it mild 
calamity. She tactfully congratulated 
Judith that Billy had left her enough 
to live on; nobody had thought he 
would. She had asked Mr. Mulford 
about it, but he was very mysterious 
about it all. Lawyers were so absurdly 
reticent about their clients. 

In the course of time they 
shown to their rooms, which lay along 
the same corridor. The minute the 
freshly laundered and starched cham- 
bermaid left them alone, Judith and 
Marty rushed into Henrietta’s room. 


nowed no uncontrolla- 


were a 


were 


> 


“You did this to us! 
Judith. 

“She’s your aunt, though, Marty,’ 
Henrietta jibed at him. 

“T can’t help her. .I was born with 
her, just as some people get crossed 
eyes or big, outstanding ears.” 

“T think Aunt Maria will not prove 
an intimate of ours, after I am in the 
family,” Henrietta smiled. 

“Thank Heaven for that! I’ve tried 
for years to eradicate her, but in vain. 
I like old Uncle Henry.” 

A knock came at the door. Henri- 
etta opened it to disclose their hostess’ 
shocked face. 

“Why, Martin, are you in here?” she 
said to him. 

“Behold me!” 

“I should think you might allow Doc- 
tor Carter a few minutes’ privacy.” 

“Henrietta cannot bear me out of 
her sight,” he assured her. 

“Don’t be silly! I came to see if you 
had everything,” she added. “Mr. 
Mulford arrives on the six-twenty-five. 
We dine at seven sharp. I suggest 
that you dress and meet me on the 
veranda, to see the sunset.” 

With which she made a stately exit. 
Martin pantomimed excruciating laugh- 
ter. 

“She terrifies me,” 


Martin accused 


, 


said Judith, rising 
to go. 

‘Wher you goins 

‘To dress meet her. I'd never 
dare disobey.” 

“You goose! Go get a bath and a 
nap, and appear at dinner time,” ad- 
vised Henrietta. 

“We dine at seven sharp!” 
Marty, in capital imitation. 

Judith took him by the hand and led 
him to the door. 

“Let no proprieties be offended in 
this house of virtue,” she remarked. 

Acting on Henrietta’s advice, she had 
She dressed 

She could 
Prob- 


said 


a leisurely bath and a nap. 
carefully, to take up time. 
hear the hum of voices below. 
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ably the rest were all assembled. She 
determined to devote herself entirely 
to Mr. Mulford, so that she might es- 
cape his tiresome wife. She admitted 
to herself that she was paying a price 
for escaping Princeton Hadley. 

At five minutes before seven, clad 
in a soft white gown, before a red-yel- 
low-and-gold scarf floating behind her, 
Judith appeared on the porch. Mr. 
Mulford hurried to meet her, and they 
went toward the seated group, laughing 
and talking. Princeton Hadley rose 
from his chair and bowed formally. 

“You’ve met Hadley before, he tells 
me,” said Mr. Mulford nervously. “In 
fact, I think it was because I told him 
that you were to be our week-end guest 
that he showed such enthusiasm about 
joining us.” 

“Isn’t this luck—to have him turn 
up?” cried Martin. 

“Great luck!” coldly from Judith. 

“T want to show you our view, Mr. 


Hadley, from the end of the veranda. 


I know an artist will appreciate it,” 


said Mrs. Mulford, with a proprietary 
air, leading him away. Her manner 
was the one used exclusively for dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

“Surprised you and Hadley had met,” 
murmured Mr. Mulford. 

“How did you meet him?” she de- 
manded. 

“T_—— Oh, we have a little business 
together.” 

“T told you you made a hit with him, 
Judith,” teased Martin. “Great favor- 
ite of hers—Hadley,” he explained to 
his uncle. 

Dinner was announced, and in the 
move toward the dining room Hadley 
managed to get to Judith’s side. 

“Friday night, I believe, was our en- 
gagement,” he said. 

“You bring Miss Travers, Henry. 
I’ll take Mr. Hadley,” announced Aunt 
Maria, ignoring the lovers, who brought 
up a smiling rear. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Judith and Martin furnished the main 
diversion at the table. Martin was like 
a naughty boy trying to shock the Sun- 
day-school teacher. Judith encouraged 
him with an abandon that visibly 
damned her in the eyes of their host- 
ess. Mr. Mulford was nervous and 
ill at ease, Hadley quietly amused. 
They all sighed with relief when the 
coffee was served. 

Judith begged Mr. Mulford to take 
her for a walk, as she had some business 
to talk over with him. So while the 
others settled down on the veranda, 
the host led his client down the neat 
gravel path. 

“Well, my dear?” he began, a trifle 
anxiously. 

“I want -to understand a little more 
clearly about my affairs. I’m awfully 
stupid about business, but something 
that Doctor Martin said about my al- 
lowance set me to thinking 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that Billy talked his plans 
over with him a few days before he 
was killed. He said he intended to 
deposit fifty thousand dollars in my 
name, to cover the alimony. Doctor 
Martin was surprised that my checks 
came from you.” 

“Not so remarkable. I was made a 
trustee after Billy’s death.” 

“But didn’t he lose all he 
day he was killed?” 

Mr. Mulford was between the horns 
of a dilemma. In all the years of his 
professional life he had never done 
anything that was not entirely truthful 
and honorable, as he saw it. Should 
he salve his own conscience by telling 
her the truth, or should he lie like a 
gentleman, and not a lawyer, and so 
save the girl’s pride? 

“If he did bank the money that day, 
I think it should go to the creditors, 
Mr. Mulford, rather than to me. Cer- 
tainly a part of it should.” 


had that 
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“Billy’s main desire was that you 
should be protected :” 

“But I can’t accept it at the expense 
of everybody else to whom Billy owed 
protection. I didn’t leave him until 
after two o’clock that afternoon, and 
he was killed before four. He couldn’t 
have gone to the bank, then.” 

“No.” 

“He must have gone on his way home 
from the trial.” 

“Obviously.” 

“Do you think it right for me to take 
this money?” 

“My belief is that this money belongs 
to you.” 

“T have decided to accept only half 
of it, Mr. Mulford. I want the other 
half to apply on Billy’s settlement.” 

“That is not necessary, Judith. I feel 
sure that i 

“Please! I have entirely settled it 
in my mind. As soon as I can make 
my own living, I shal! turn it all over, 
until the debts are paid.” 

“Very well. Your intention does you 
credit, my dear. Now, if this is all 
settled, shall we go back and give Had- 
ley a chance to talk to you?” 

“How long have you known Prince- 
ton Hadley, Mr.. Mulford?” 

“Four or five months.” 

“Does he impress you as an honor- 
able man?” 

He turned and stared at her. 

“I consider him abnormal in his 
sense of honor.” 

“Really?” eagerly. 

“He is one of the finest men I’ve ever 
met.” 

“There’s so much gossip about him. 
They say he is in love with the dancer, 
Clarice.” 

“Who says that?” 

“Oh, people.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“T have good reasons to believe that 
it is true. You say he is abnormal in 
his sense of honor, so maybe he thinks 


he owes her some—something,” she 
ended vaguely. 

“T’d bank on his morals as I would 
on my own.” 

“I’m glad to hear an unbiaged opinion 
on him. Not that his morals ‘nterest 
me particularly,” she added, with a 
forced laugh. 

They went back to the house to find 
poor Hadley listening to the bromides 
of his hostess, while Martin and Hen- 
rietta wandered about. Mr. Mulford 
answered Hadley’s “C. Q. D.” by taking 
Mrs. Mulford into the house on some 
pretext. 

“It was cowardly of you to run away 
from me,” Hadley said to Judith. 

“I never thought of such a thing. I 
had something to say to Mr. Mulford, 
so I carried him off,” she answered 
gayly 

“Do you know how wretched you 
have made me this week of endless 
days?” he said earnestly. 

“Oh, no talk of unhappiness! Here 
we are, thrown together by chance, at 
a house party. Let’s pretend we’ve just 
met,” she defied him. 

“You don’t wish to hear my side of 
the story, Judith?” 

“No, no, no! I want to enjoy my 
holiday. What would you say to me 
if we had just met, Mr. Hadley?’ 

He looked at her intently for a mo- 
ment; he how her 
were, how hard and set her smile. She 


saw brilliant eyes 


11 


was holding him at bay 


She 


because she 


could never feel 


at 
cared for him. 
so deep a hurt over an imaginary wrong 


otherwise. He felt so sorry for her, 
so helpless 

“Judith, let me put my arms about 
you and tell you the whole story,” he 
begged her. 

She ignored him, and went on with 
her bitter fooling. 

“Surely an experienced Lothario like 
yourself would not be dumb in the face 
of such opportunities, Mr. Hadley,” she 


jibed at him. 
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“Miss Travers, you are very lovely 
to-night. You look as young and sweet 
as a girl I love. I hope you do not 
carry in your heart such a well of bit- 
terness and suspicion as my poor girl 
harbors. I might say that, Judith.” 

“Perhaps your girl, as you call heg, 
may have gone through bitter and dis- 
illusioning experiences, Mr. Hadley. 
Maybe life has made her see things 
crooked.” 

“Not the girl I love in her. She 
is something apart from the girl who 
may have lived ugliness.” 

“You do love her?” 

“Can you doubt that, Judith?” 

She laughed him off quickly. 

“How like a man to tell a strange 
girl, at a house party, on a perfectly 
good moonlight night—how much he 
loves another woman!” 

“Oh, Judith, don’t!” 

Martin and Henrietta came toward 
them, laughing. 

“Henrietta won’t be made love to at 


all. What luck are you having, Had- 
ley?” inquired Marty wickedly. 


“He hasn’t tried his luck! He’s tell- 
ing me how he loves and idealizes an- 
other woman,” laughed Judith, with 
forced mirth. 

“You see how Miss Travers hedges 
herself round like a sensitive plant? She 
shrinks at the mere mention of love,” 
Hadley played up. 

“She’s all bluff, Judy is.” 

“Oh, please, please, Doctor Martin, 
don’t give me away to this strange 
man!” she begged. 

“T’d like to,” said Martin Ogilvy. 

“What became of Aunt Maria?” in- 
quired Henrietta, to change the subject. 

“Let well enough alone,” Martin 
warned her. “Maybe Judith threatened 
Uncle Henry when she had him off 
alone—forced him to Iago Aunt Maria.” 

“We were talking business,’ she 
laughingly assured him. 

“Is he your lawyer?” Princeton asked 
in surprise. 


“Yes. Yours, too, he tells me.” 

“Uncle Henry could a tale unfold, 
if he ever started on his state secrets. 
He could show us all up. I’d like to 
chloroform him and get him to talk.” 

They.all sat about, the men smoking. 

“Mr. Mulford told me an interesting 
tale not long ago,” Hadley said. “It 
was a story about a gay young sprig— 
rich, free spender, hail fellow kind of 
a chap—whose wife divorced him.” 

“New plot!” interrupted Martin. 

“It’s new enough. Her lawyer de- 
mands a bondsman for the alimony, 
so he gets a friend to oblige him, on 
the ground that the whole thing is a 
formality.” 

Martin Ogilvy’s elevated feet came 
down on the floor suddenly, and he 
turned to face Hadley. 

“The gay young hero goes broke and 
dies, leaving the widow for friend to 
support. Isn’t that a humorous situ- 
ation?” Hadley concluded. 

“You say this was one of Uncle 
Henry’s tales?” demanded Marty. 

“But why did the widow let him do 
it?” asked Henrietta. 

“She didn’t know he was doing it.” 

“She must have been an awful fool!” 
said Judith. 

“The friend was the prize idiot, I 
should say,’ Henrietta remarked. 

“T agree with you, Doctor Carter,” 
said Hadley. 
“Did the 
“No. According to Mr. 

they never met.” 

“No romance, then—no marriage of 
noble, martyred friend to the deceived 
and penniless widow,” objected Judith. 

“No. When he told me the story, 
I made the same complaint—it seemed 
to me singularly lacking in romance,” 
Hadley replied. “No doubt Mr. Mul- 
ford has many such farce-comedy plots 
in his possession.” 

“Well, upon my word!” exploded 
Martin. 


widow ?” 
Mulford, 


friend know the 
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“I don’t think much of the story,” 
said Judith. “Too silly to be true.” 

“No sex interest—nothing about 
eugenics or suffrage. It won’t do, Had- 
ley. It isn’t up to date,” laughed Mar- 
tin. 

“I’m going to bed, Judy. Want to 
come?” asked Henrietta. 

“Yes. Good night to you,” Judith 
answered, following the doctor's lead. 

The men resumed their seats. 

“That story of yours interests me 
very much, Hadley,” Martin said. 

“It has certainly interested me.” 

“I knew the first chapter of a simi- 
lar case, the case of Billy Westover.” 

Hadley looked his astonishment. 

“That’s the case.” 

“But you?” 

“I’m the ‘noble, martyred friend,’ as 
Miss Travers said.” 

“Billy got you to sign it?” 

“He did.” 

“Good Lord! I was to do it, and 
I failed him. I thought Uncle Henry 
let him off.” 

“He did not—he let me in.” 

“But—Mrs. Billy?” 

“She thinks he banked the fifty thou- 
sand dollars in her name as he prom- 
ised.” 

“She doesn’t suspect you?” 

“She’s never seen me; she’s never 
even heard of me—how could she sus- 
pect me?” 

Martin faced him in amazement. 

“Tt must be an awful burden for you.” 

“It is that. 
want to be free.” 

“You mean?” 

“I mean I’ve met the woman I love. 
I can’t ask‘ her to marry me while I 
carry this incubus. I can’t afford to 
marry myself, until this abominable 
woman marries and frees me.” 

“The girl knows—this girl you love ?” 

“No, she misunderstands the whole 
thing. She thinks I care for another 
woman.” 

“Clarice ?” 


Especially now, when I 


“How did you guess?” 

“Some rot, talked at the club, linked 
your names r 

“The club? I wonder if that is where 
Judith got it?” 

“Judith ?” 

“It’s Judith I love,” he said simply. 

All at once something happened to 
Martin Ogilvy. He doubled up into 
contortions of mirth that were painful 
to behold. Hadley watched him curi- 
ously. 

“You must forgive me, old man. I’m 
not subject to these fits, but—well, if 
you'll excuse me, I feel that I must 
have a few words with Uncle Henry 
Mulford,” said Martin, hurrying into 
the house. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Martin did not get much satisfaction 
out of Uncle Henry. He was sworn 
to the strictest silence in the matter; he 
was even warned not to speak of it to 
Henrietta. Hadley had forced. him, 
Mulford, into a most difficult situation, 
and had bound him by an oath of si- 
lence. He had refused to meet Mrs. 
Westover. If Judith’s change of name, 
her reticence about her past, had led 
to this absurd situation between them, 
it was not his part, nor yet Martin’s, 
to straighten it out for them. 

“My guess is that they have been 
seeing each other for weeks, while Hen- 
rietta and I have been so absorbed in 
each other.” 

“Judith catechized me about him to- 
night. I didn’t think he was a stranger 
to her. She says she has reason to 
believe there is something in the gos- 
sip of his relations with Clarice.” 

Martin laughed. 

“You keep out of it now, Martin. 
I don’t want them to find each other 
out here, and come down on me.” 

While this interview was in progress 
downstairs, up in Judith’s room the two 
women sat and talked, with only the 
moon to light them. 
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“Judith, do you hate Mr. Hadley, or 
like him?” Henrietta asked, innocently 
enough. 

To her surprise Judith threw herself 
down on the bed, her face buried in 
her arms. Doctor Henrietta went to 
sit beside her, in silence, her hand on 
her shoulder. 

Then the whole story came out— 
Judith’s meeting with Hadley, their 
subsequent hours together, their work, 
the visit of Clarice, Hadley’s condemn- 
ing words, her own wretched suspi- 
cions. Wise Henrietta read between 
the lines and knew the truth. 

“And you haven’t let him explain 
yet? You’re satisfied to condemn him 
unheard ?” 

“l’m afraid to let him tell me. I 
do so want him to be different from the 
men I’ve known,” she sobbed. 

“Judy, I made myself perfectly mis- 
erable for two whole weeks, suspecting 
things about Martin—not letting him 
tell me the truth. Now don’t you do 
that. You hear what the man has to 
say.” 
“When I get back to the bungalow 
on Monday—but not here in this un- 
sympathetic place. I will not let him 
talk to me until Monday.” 

“Too bad, dear. You thought you 
were escaping, and this is worse than 
I’d put it out of my mind. Tell 
Monday, when 
Martin 
Sunday, so 
Hadley won’t have a chance. I'll take 
the opportunity to make a final exam- 
ination of the gentleman myself.” 

Saturday morning found relations in 
the house party rather strained. Mar- 
tin was hysterical, Mr. Mulford nerv- 
ous as a fox terrier. Doctor Henrietta 
was watchful and concerned for Ju- 
dith, who, on her part, was the acme 
of forced gayety. Hadley was distrait. 
Only Mrs. Mulford unchanged. 
She was entirely unaware of any psy- 
She 


ever. 
him you'll discuss it 
l al 


aione have 


and 


you are Stay 


with you to-morrow 


was 


chic forces at work among them. 


announced her plans for their amuse- 
ment at the breakfast table. 

“Henry, I want you to drive me to 
town. I don’t think that new chauffeur 
will do at all—he drives too fast. Mar- 
tin, you and Henrietta might amuse 
yourselves here at the house, while we 
take Mr. Hadley and Miss Travers with 
us.” 

“I’m going to ask you to excuse me,” 
Judith began. “I find I have a wretched 
headache, and I'll lie down a bit, I 
think.” 

“Truth is, I’d rather stay here on this 
veranda and drink in your perfect view, 
Mrs. Mulford. You take the engaged 
ones along,” Hadley remarked. 

“It makes no difference to me which 
ones come along. I want you all to 
have something to do, that’s all,” said 
their hostess. 

“Come on, Henrietta. 
well go, and take our car.” 

As soon as it was settled, Judith dis- 
appeared. Half an hour later the four 
drove off, leaving Hadley, who was 
apparently entranced with the view. As 
soon as they were out of sight, Hadley 
went in search of Judith, but there were 
no signs of her. He came out and sat 
down, hoping for her return. 

His desire now was to tell 
her the story of his inheritance from 
Billy, explain 


Clarice’s visit, make her 
see the truth, so that he might tell her 


We 


may as 


whole 


of his love for her. He knew now quite 
finally where his happiness lay He 
felt that, if she loved him, they could 
together work out some plan by which 
they could marry and he could still 
discharge his duty to Billy’s wife. His 
thoughts were full of plans and hopes. 
He saw her pass along the hall, and 
he hurried in to waylay her. 

“Judith, won’t you come and sit down 
a minute?” 

“Not if 
things.” 

“When are you and I to have a fair 
understanding ?” 


you will talk personal 
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“Later—when we get back to the 
bungalow—not here,” she answered 
nervously. 

“Very well. Now come and sit down 
and we'll go on with your game of 
‘just having met.’”’ 

She came to the chair he placed for 
her. 

“What’s 
ley?” 

“The day—and you!” 

“I’m not néw—lI feel very old.” 

“Shall I show you how old you look ?” 

“Mercy, no!” 

He picked up a square cardboard cal- 
endar on the writing table beside them, 
tore off a stiff page, and began to 
sketch her. 

“I'd like to paint you with a red- 
yellow-and-gold scarf on your head, 
like a gypsy.” 

She started and changed her pose. 

“There’s a penalty, if you move,” he 
warned her. “There’s something gypsy 
in your eyes, as well as in your color- 
ing—a sort of fettered nomad. Do 
you still long for the trail, Gypsy Ju- 
dith ?” 

Before she could answer he sang: 

“The white moth to the clinging vine, 

The bee tc the red, red clover, 

And gypsy blood to gypsy blood 

Ever the wide world over; 

Ever the wide world over, lass, 

Straight lies the trail and true, 

Over the world, under the world, 

And back at the last to you!’ 


new in the world, Mr. Had- 


She smiled at him, and he talked on. 

“Yes, I shall paint many famous pic- 
tures of you, Judith. I shall probably 
be remembered as a painter of one 
model. I must show you my sketches 
of you.” 

“Sketches of me?” 

“I’ve studied you these many days. 
I often do you when you are at work. 
I have some made from memory, too 
—charming ones.” 

She thought of a certain notebook of 
hers, and laughed. 
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“What amuses you, my Lady Dis- 
dain?” 

“My thoughts.” 

“Won't you share them ?” 

“No, thank you.’ 
“T think you are pleasanter on better 
acquaintance, Miss Travers.” 

She brushed a stray lock of hair off 
her brow. 

“What is that ring you wear, like a 
wedding ring?” 

She started, looked at him, answered 
quietly : 

“It was my mother’s wedding ring.” 

He held his sketch away, and looked 
at it. 

“There you are, Gypsy Judith.” 

She came around behind him to look 
at it. 

“Oh, am I as nice as that?” 

“Much nicer.” 

“She looks young and adventurous 
and undaunted—that girl.” 

“She is.” 

“Do I get her as a present?” 

“Whit am I offered?” 

“You only sell?” 

“I'd like to hear your offer.” 

She laughed, seized his pencil, tore 
off a second card from the calendar, 
sat down a short distance away, and 
began to sketch. 

“Judith, you witch!” 

“Don’t talk!” she ordered. 


he laughed. 


“Do you find any-gypsy traits in my 
features? ‘Gypsy blood to gypsy 
blood,’ you know.” 

“No, | find yours an urban face. 

“Urbane ?” 

“No, merely urban.” 

“No wild, glad light in my eye,” he 
laughed. “Poor old city-broke face!” 

“T find it interesting,” she commented 
critically. ‘It has all the subtlety that 
modern life develops in faces. You're 
a mucheharder subject than a gypsy.” 

“No hurry—take all the time you 
want. My face and I are at your dis- 
posal—indefinitely.” 


” 
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“Well, there’s a kind of a you in 
it,” she criticized it, with a finishing 
dab here and there. She tossed it over 
to him, and he examined it intently. 

“This is. charming, Judith. Why, 
this is your work, child! You must 
do portraits. That’s capital—clever and 
distinguished. Here, sign it. Ten years 
hence I shall exhibit it with enormous 
pride.” 

She laughed, and wrote under. it, 
“Portrait Sketch of Princeton Hadley, 
by Judith Travers.” She indicated his 
sketch. 

“You sign mine.” 

He took it up, looked at her whim- 
sically, wrote on the sketch, came and 
laid it in her lap. 

“T want to sign it that way. 
I, Judith? May 1?” 

She glanced at it. It was entitled: 
“Mrs. Princeton Hadley, by Princeton 
Hadley.” He ‘eaned down above her, 
and laid his cheek on her hair. 


May 


“My dear love, it’s written in the 
stars that we are to belong to each 


other. Your Romany blood must tell 
you that, doesn’t it?” 

She shook him off, rose, and faced 
him. 

“What are you asking of me?” 

“I’m asking you to marry me, Ju- 
dith.” 

“But 
marry.” 


you told me you could not 


“Tt is true, in a way. But | find I 
can’t go on without you——” 

“This obstacle you speak of is a 
woman ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is Clarice?” 

“Judith, how can you think that ugli- 
ness ?” 

“Men have taught me to think ugli- 
ness. 

“What kind of men, Judith?” 

“The kind I’ve known. Oh, I| did 
want you to be different!” she cried to 
him 


“But, dear, there is nothing wrong 
between this woman I support and me.” 

“You support her?” in horror. “Is 
she a relative?” 

“No.” 

“Your idea is that you should marry 
me and continue to support her?” 

“Yes, I must continue, but I thought 
we could find a way.” 

“Oh!” she burst out in a fury at 
him. “God, but men are vile things!” 

She turned and ran upstairs as fast 
as she could go. He stood looking after 
her, white with fury, as if she had 
struck him in the face. Then he turned 
and went to the garage. Ten minutes 
later he was on the veranda, bag in 
hand, looking over a time-table. As 
the motor reached the door Judith ran 
downstairs in hat and motor coat. They 
stared at each other. 

“T’m leaving on the eleven-forty train. 
I ordered the car,” she said haughtily. 

“I’m taking that train, too. I also 
ordered the car.” 

“You can wait for the next train,” 
she said furiously. 

“To face everybody with my expla- 
nations and your disappearance? No, 
thank you. I will not trouble you—be 
sure of that.” 

Just as she was about to step into 
the car, Judith spied the telltale draw- 
ings on the table. She went over, gath- 
ered them up, and put them in her hand 
bag. 

“We’ve only got ten minutes, sir,” 
warned the chauffeur. 

“T must ask you to hurry,” Hadley 
said. 

She got “in, and he sat beside her. 
She retired as far into the corner as 
she could; he stared stonily ahead. As 
they slid up to the station, their train 
pulled out. 

“There isn’t a train for an hour now, 
sir. We might run over to Haddeford 
and catch the twelve-twenty-one.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Fifteen miles—maybe less.” 
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“Can you make it?” 

“If you don’t mind a little speed.” 
He grinned. 

Hadley looked at Judith, who nedded. 

“Go ahead!” he ordered. 

The man took him at his word. He 
opened the cut-out, and let the machine 
go at about fifty miles an hour. Ju- 
dith and Hadley bounced into each 
other in a way destructive to dignity. 
She could not reach the rail on which 
he braced his feet, and she finally had 
to submit to being braced by his arm. 


Hadley knew that such speed was 
madness, but he didn’t care. Both of 
them kept their eyes on the road ahead. 
At the same moment, all three saw 
the ditch in the road, the pile of stones, 
but they were upon it before the brakes 
could work. The big car plowed into 
the rock pile, ascended halfway—its 
right wheels slipped—it turned turtle, 
rolled over with a groan like a great 
leviathan. Hadley held Judith tightly 
in his arms as they went over. Then 
came darkness 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


BY 


SUMMER MIDNIGHT 


THE fevered town, within the grip of heat, 
Tosses and moans upon its bed of pain, 

Prays, inarticulate, for cooling rain, 

And sobs, half desperate, for winter sweet— 

Winter, all cool and kind. 


Sleeps, wakes, and turns, and moans, and sleeps again. 


he reeking street 


Where’er you look, you see an endless chain 
Of wakeful lights. Ah, Time, who steps too fleet 
In hours of joy, will you not spur your pace? 
Will you not carry us, with wave and breeze, 
To some fair season where we rest again? 
We are so worn, so weary of the race, 
Hot with delirium. : 

Upon your knees! 
The fever breaks—and God has sent the rain! 

ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, 
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HERE are men who 
scorn the sea by which they 
gain their bread,” said Purser 
Wright, of the liner Paita. 

jut they always find out, 
sooner or later, that the power of 
women and the might of men is 
weakness compared to the inexorable 
strength and perilous lure of the deep 
water. One must serve the sea as well 
as love it. And when a man like Cap- 
tain Knowles laughs and turns whole- 
heartedly from life on the ocean for the 
sake of a girl’s shy beauty, he had best 
stay forever out of reach of his former 
mistress.” 
“Hum!” 
his after-dinner 
the Mollendo.”’ 


“On his 


some 


put in the steward, lighting 
pipe. “Knowles lost 
wedding trip,’ the purser 
assented. 

“They took his ticket away, didn’t 
they ?” inquired the chief officer of the 
Paita. “I suppose he stopped ashore. 
He had some money, hadn’t he? Jolly 
good thing for him he did lose his 
packet, 7 say.” 

“You’re disgruntled because those 
for’a’d awnings fetched adrift,” re- 
marked the purser amiably. “‘Of course, 
you think Knowles was lucky to have 
to live ashore. But he had to go 
back!” 

5 


“As how?” 

Wright shoved his manifests farther 
up the sloping desk and leaned one 
elbow thereon. 

“Didn’t you hear about it?” he asked 
quietly. “It was Knowles that was on 
the bridge of the Murray Hill that 
time.” 

. “Nonsense!” the steward 
“Mackay was master of. her.” 

“Sure!” was the response. “I was 
purser on the old Hill. But Knowles 
was on the bridge that time. Nobody 
knew thuch about it, I guess. Com- 
panies don’t talk in public any more 
than they can help, when ships like the 
Murray Hill get into difficulties and pas- 
sengers are lost. But Captain Knowles 
there, and—he paid in full for 
hz aving laughed at the sea. 

“None of you chaps knew the girl. 
She was the daughter of a wharfinger 
in Hongkong—as pretty a woman as 
ever stepped in little shoes and brushed 
brown hair out of her eyes with a slim 
brown hand. Knowles fell in love with 
her the first time he saw hef—good old 
Knowles, with his shy ways and his 
silent devotion to duty. I think he at- 
tracted her from the first, but she 
played with him until one day at Kow 
Lun the spirit of the man broke through 
They were engaged when 


rasped. 


Was 


his reserve. 
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we sailed for San Francisco. Knowles 
himself told me that he was to be mar- 
ried next voyage. 

“*And then I’m going to quit this 
miserable life,’ he said. ‘I've slaved till 
I’m well into my thirties, with never a 
person in the world to care. Now I’m 
going to quit the sea and live ashore 
like a Christian.’ 

“Later, he informed me that the com- 
pany had promised him command of the 
Mollendo on his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“*T’ll sail as skipper just one voyage, 
with my wife in her deck chair under 
the bridge,’ he went on. “Then we'll go 
home.’ 

“*Toss up a berth you’ve been work- 
ing for these ten-years?’ I demanded in 
astonishment. 

**Sure!’ said Knowles. ‘A dog’s life 
it is, too. But one voyage as master of 
a liner’ll be plenty. 
can get, and why keep on? I’ve a little 
saved, and—I’m going to be happy. I’m 
a slave here.’ 

“Sure enough, he was given com- 
mand of the Mollendo that very trip, 
and he took me with him as purser. 
We had a prosperous voyage, and in 
Hongkong he married Jean Mowbray. 
Her father had quite’a bit of influence, 
and the agent of the line allowed 
Knowles to take his bride with him on 
the return trip to the States, contrary 
to all rules and regulations. You know 
what We picked up the 
pilot one foggy morning outside the 
Golden Gate, and Knowles broke one 
more rule—tried to take his ship into 
port when you couldn’t see the lookout 
on the fo’c’s’le head. It was the pilot’s 
fault that we struck the rocks inside 
the Cliff House, but Knowles was pun- 
ished. 

“T can see him yet as he landed from 
the tug with his wife. The agent 
scowled, and nobody spoke to him. A 
sweet home-coming for a man! But he 
never said a word; just handed in his 


happened 


It’s as high as one- 


report, and vanished. The inspectors 
couldn’t digest his manner at the inves- 
tigation, and took away his ticket for a 
year. So Knowles disappeared. All 
of us thought he’d likely gone up- 
country, and wondered whether little 
Jean was woman enough to make him 
forget the sea and his profession and 
that gray morning on the lurching Mol- 
lendo. Then, I suppose, we forgot him. 

“It was three years later that I saw 
Mrs. Knowles on the pier when we 
warped in one afternoon after a rough 
voyage up from Honolulu. She looked 
exactly as she had the last time I’d seen 
her. But when she spoke to me, I 
didn’t recognize the voice. She was 
trying to keep from sobbing out loud 
among the hurrying passengers. I took 
her to one side and asked after her 
husband. 

“*He always liked you,’ she said 
simply. ‘From what he told me once, I 
think you were a good friend of his. 
So I came down to see you.’ 

**Half a moment,’ I told her. . ‘I'll 
finish up my business, and then we'll 
have a yarn.’ 

“So when I came out of the office, 
she was waiting for me, and I asked her 
where we should go. 

“*T’ve left the captain up home—we 
live in Stockton—and I’m staying at the 
Palace,’ she told me. 

“*Then it’s dinner for us two,’ said 

‘We can talk over a table.’ 

“When I sat opposite her, I saw that 
I had been mistaken even in thinking 
that she looked the same as she had 
before. There was a real beauty about 
her, a kind of womanly poise that had 
not been there before ; she had evidently 
developed enormously. Her first words 
told me that she had. 

“*We bought a little ranch just out- 
side of Stockton,’ she informed me. 
‘We’ve been living on it ever—ever 
since 

“She stopped. I nodded that I un- 
derstood the date she referred to. 
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Hope the skipper likes it,’ I mur- 
mured. 

“Her eyes filled. 

“*That’s it, she mourned. ‘Mr. 
Wright, he’s never been happy. You 
know it was I who insisted on his quit- 
ting the sea, and—I guess it was my 
fault that he tried to take the Moilendo 
in that morning when he shouldn’t have. 
I—I didn’t understand that he shouldn’t 
have. He did it to please me.’ 

“*And now he blames you?’ I asked. 

“She seemed surprised that I should 
take her meaning so quickly. 

“*He never says anything,’ she ex- 
plained hastily. ‘But I can see. I 
spoiled his life. And I—and I ‘ 
She sobbed shamelessly in the glaring 
dining room. 

“I covered the matter up as best I 
could, feeling mighty uncomfortable, I 
assure you. Yet I sympathized with 
Knowles all the time. However, I put 
a good face on the matter. 


“*It was his last voyage, anyway,’ I 


told her. ‘And no lives were lost, and 
they got the ship off the rocks, as 
well. You were going to the ranch, 
anyway.’ I guess I repeated that word 
‘anyway’ a dozen times. 

“She refused the crumb of comfort. 

“Tt made it all different. It wasn’t 
as if he’d resigned, and we'd gone home 
—to our new home—leaving everything 
clean and honorable behind us. He felt 
it. It spoiled it all. It’s a terrible thing 
for a captain to wreck his ship!’ 

“It was funny—wasn’t it?—that she 
should have had to go through so much 
to find out what everybody knows. But 
she didn’t see the humor of the situa- 
tion. 

“*And now,’ she went on in a “whis- 
per, ‘he is very sick.’ 

“She stared at me out of her warm 
eyes with an inscrutable expression, as 
if her having mentioned the fact that 
Knowles was ill had placed before me 
a tremendous problem to solve, a prob- 
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lem that she knew the answer to, but 
was too weak to accomplish in fact. 

“*Well,’ I mumbled, ‘and what is to 
be done?’ 

““ffe must go back to sea,’ she said 
quaveringly. 

“*How?’ I demanded. 

“She put her slim fingers across the 
table and laid them on my hand. 

“*You were his friend,’ she.told me. 
‘I left him and came down here to ask 
you.’ 

“*But he knows as well as I do,’ I 
responded. ‘He has his ticket back, 
and : 

“*He doesn’t talk any more,’ she 
whispered sibilantly, and was dumb. 

* *Doesn’t talk?’ I replied. ‘You mean 
he doesn’t mention things ?’ 

“She shook her head slowly. 
the poignant grief in her eyes. 

**He says nothing, she told me in 
an appalling whisper. 

“*About the Mollendo?”’ 

“*About anything!’ she cried bitterly. 
‘He hasn’t spoken a word for six 
months!’ 

“IT stammered something about men- 
tal breakdown, and so on. She grasped 
eagerly at the suggestion. 

“*Now you understand!’ she said. 

““Hah!’ I responded. ‘The doctors ?’ 

“They say he must stop worrying 
—be in- 


I saw 


—he must resume an active life 
terested in things—stop——’ 

“T saw it all in the instant—Knowles 
brooding over his error, over his sus- 
pension, over his exile from his pro- 
fession. I could see~ him sitting in 
eternal silence across from the woman 
fof whom he had given up his manhood 
and his place in the world. 

“*Do you think he blames you?’ I 
managed to ask. 

“She looked at me in silence. That 
was a question she would never answer. 
Possibly she feared to answer it. Pos- 
sibly it was only loyalty to him that 
kept her still. I plunged on: 
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“*The doctors think he ought to go 
back to sea, then?’ 

“*That’s the only cure,’ she said quite 
simply. ‘But I can’t see just how to do 
it. I—I spoke to the manager of the 
line.’ 

“It occurred to me that this was a 
woman’s way of getting at her object. 
As if the manager of the big company 
would consider putting a_half-insane 
and broken skipper back on the bridge 
of a ship! I hoped he had been kindly 
to her. = 

“We spent another hour discussing 
the matter, and during that time I 
learned perfectly her point of view. For 
her sake Knowles had lightly given over 
his future in his profession. 
her fault his final voyage—and his first 
in command—had been a disaster. He 
had been kicked out of the line instead 
of leaving it gloriously, with his bride 
proudly under his arm. And now she 
must bear the blame and retrieve the 
terrible catastrophe. And so far she 
had merely found out that judgment 
had been given upon Knowles, and that 
there was no pardoning power. She 
must try to help him pay the penalty. 

“Tf he only could get back and get 
well once more,’ she insisted, ‘he would 
never make a mistake again.’ 

“*Are you sure?’ I said thé words 
slowly. 

“She met the insinuation bravely: 

“ ‘Quite sure!’ 

““But if his mind is—if he is in the 
condition you say he is 

“*I’m sure he would be all right 
again,’ was the response. She hesitated. 
A heavy flush dyed her cheeks. She 
seemed suddenly disconsolate. ‘You 
see, he wouldn’t—I wouldn’t be in his 
way,’ she murmured. 

“That was as near as she got to tell- 
ing me she had lost her husband’s love. 
But I understood. I saw, I think, the 
reason why she was so beautiful now 
—the eternal and womanly virtue of 


Through: 


self-abnegation had flowered in her 
breast. 

“*Then you’re ready to give him up 
to the sea?’ I said, as lightly as I could. 

““It is his profession,’ she replied. 
‘He I wish he had never thought 
of giving it up.’ 

“T brought the discussion down to 
hard facts. 

““T can’t see any way for him to go 
back except by simply doing as other 
men do,’ I told her. ‘With his record 
and his ability, he ought to be able to 
get a small steamer as a fresh start. It 
wouldn’t take him long to work back 
into a big line, and then But he’s 
melancholy, you say? Doesn’t speak? 
Have you suggested this to him?’ 

“She shook her head. 

“Not actually. I’ve hinted at it. But 
he merely sits and looks out at the sun- 
shine, and says nothing.’ 

“*That makes it bad,’ I agreed. *You 
see, Owners and managers would ask 
a lot of questions—might’—I hesitated 
over the words—'think him hardly fit 
for active service again.’ 

“She met the suggestion gallantly : 

“*You mean they would think him 
mentally unfit?’ 

“*Yes,’ I assented miserably enough. 

“*That’s why I came to you,’ she 
went on, fingering her wedding ring. 
‘I thought maybe he would talk to you.’ 

“I tried to make it clear that I could 
do nothing, that I would only recall 
times he had better forget. But 
suddenly stopped my mouth by her final 
confession of sacrifice: 

“*T don’t ask this for my own sake, 
but for his. After all, I cost him every- 
thing he counted dear, and what else 
can I do now but—give him back—to 
the sea?’ 

“T knew, then, that the woman’s heart 
understood the prodigious jealousy of 
the element on which we live, and with 
which we struggle, and by which we 
are held captive. She had stolen her 
husband. Now she must give him back, 
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at the cost of her own happiness. It 
was very little she asked of me—merely 
a few words, a visit, a sentence of 
advice. 

“With her I went to Stockton, and 
together we drove out, in the bright 
forenoon air, to the little ranch set 
about with prune trees. Knowles was 
in a chair under a big cottonwood, si- 
Jently gazing into the blue sky. He 
greeted his wife with a strange, inar- 
ticulate murmur. Me he shook hands 
with limply. 

“For two hours I struggled to break 
down the great reserve he had built 
round him. I managed to elicit a few 
statements—he was well; he didn’t read 
the papers; he went nowhere. 

“*But’ why do you bury yourself this 
way?’ I insisted. 

**Hum!’ he mumbled, turning his 
weary eyes on me fora second. ‘Hum!’ 

“That was all. I left him still sit- 
ting under the cottonwood. Mrs. 
Knowles walked down the road with me 
to the suburban car. Except for a ques- 
tion about affairs in Hongkong, she said 
little. At parting, she shook my hand 
warmly. 

“I think you have helped him,’ she 
murmured. 

“Not a word about herself, or about 
all she had forfeited; not even a sigh 
of longing for the gay life she had left 
in China. 

“Another year went by. I heard in- 
directly of Knowles and his wife from 
her father. He cursed the day his 
daughter had met the young skipper. 

“*A miserable creature!’ he told me 


sourly. ‘I wish she would quit him, and 


come home. To be married to such a 
weakling !’ 

“Then, as you remember, the com- 
pany chartered the Murray Hill for the 
Yokohama-Columbia River trade, and 
I was transferred over to her. A rum 
old craft she was, too; we carried only 
second-class passengers. As she was 
under the British flag, we had to keep 
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British officers. The créw was Chinese. 
We made the voyage across the Pacific 
in twenty-five days, when the slant was 
fair. 

“The second trip we left Yokohama, 
I found Captain and Mrs. Knowles 
among the passengers. It appeared that 
they had been to Hongkong to visit her 
parents. She told me about it the first 
night out, sitting in my office. 

“*T thought the voyage would do Mr. 
Knowles good,’ she said. ‘But he kept 
his room all the way across, and when 
we reached Hongkong, stayed at a hotel 
while I visited. I couldn’t get him to 
go anywhere or speak to anybody. A 
doctor saw him. He said—to let him 
alone.’ 

“I tried to comfort her, but she cried 
miserably for a long time. Then she 
went on: 

“*Tt was no use, you see. I thought 
maybe old sights and sounds would stir 
him, make him ambitious again. In- 
stead, it seemed to make him worse. He 
never speaks any more at all. So I’m 
taking him home.’ 

“When I told Captain Mackay of 
Knowles’ presence on board, he merely 
said: 

“Lost the 
Married a rich girl? 
able to stop ashore.’ 

“T let it go at that. What was the 
use of trying to explain that Knowles 
had lives? Who would 
understand Jean Mowbray’s_ broken 
heart? I merely tried to make things 
as easy as possible for her. 

“All that long voyage across the Pa- 
cific she kept her room, where her hus- 
band sat in silence, listening to the fa- 
miliar sounds of the ship or staring at 
the lisping waves through the open port. 
Not a word that I said recalled his 
thoughts or wakened a flicker of in- 
terest in him. 

“*Tt’s been a bitter failure,’ his wife 
admitted, a few nights before we were 
due at Astoria. ‘I think it would have 
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been better if I'd never attempted the 
trip. It’s made him worse. I—I think 
it has reminded him too much of—that 
last voyage.’ 

“ Nonsense!’ I answered cheerfully. 
‘Let it soak in. I’ll bet he’ll show lots 
of improvement soon. These things 
take time—mental prostration, and all 
that.’ 

“She brushed her hair back from her 
eyes and looked thoughtfully out over 
the dark sea, rolling briskly before the 
wind. She sighed. 

“‘T understand that he must miss 
this,’ she whispered. ‘After all, it was 
his life. I don’t know why I j 

“Don’t be worrying over the past,’ 
I protested. ‘It wasn’t any fault of 
yours.’ ; 

“Tt was, too!’ she insisted. ‘He had 
been bred to the sea. It was his pro- 
fession. If it hadn’t been for me he 
would never have thought of giving it 
all up. It was a kind of treachery for 
him to think of quitting. He was a 
seaman, and his business was being 
master of a ship—not tagging around 
after a foolish woman.’ 

“There was little to advance by way 
of argument. She was right, of course. 
3ut how many women comprehend the 
mess they make of things when they 
interfere with man’s work? 

“The weather stayed fine until the 
last day out. Then a very heavy sou’- 
westerly swell told of a storm off Cape 
Blanco, and Mackay began to fuss and 
worry about the Columbia River bar. 

“‘T never feel safe till my ship is 
anchored inside the river,’ he growled. 
‘I know that bar too well.’ 

“Such talk is customary, and I paid 
little attention to it till the chief en- 
gineer remarked to me that the skipper 
was hurrying along at top speed. 

“ “Says a gale is coming, and wants 
to get inside before it breaks.’ 

“*At the rate we were going, we’d 
have reachéd the bar by daylight,’ I re- 


plied. ‘Surely he doesn’t expect to pass 
in during the darkness?’ 

“*He certainly does!’ the chief re- 
turned. ‘He thinks we'll pick up the 
lightship by midnight, and get in on the 
first of the flood tide. I tell you, the 
old man’s actually in a funk about the 
gale catching us.’ 

“I'd rather it would hit us out here 
than on the bar,’ I answered indiffer- 
ently enough. 

“It was shortly after twelve o’clock 
when the mate came dripping in from 
the bridge and announced that we had 
sighted the light vessel. 

“*The old man’s simply humping the 
old packet along, too,’ he went on. ‘It’s 
coming on to blow, and he wants to be 
inside before the storm reaches us.’ 

“*Thick weather?’ I demanded. 

“*No,’ he told me. ‘But of course 
it'll thicken up before long. Two hours 
more will bring us to the bar.’ 

“I remember that at that very mo- 
ment the Murray. Hill swung over heav- 
ily to the thrust of a big swell, and the 
mate and I glanced at each other as 
much as to say that it would be rough 
on the bar. He helped himself to a 
cigar out of my drawer, and went his 
industrious way. I finished up my re- 
ports to the tune of the drumming 
engines. 

“T suppose it must have been an hour 
later when my door suddenly opened 
and allowed a shrill blast of cold air to 
strike in. I grabbed at my flying papers 
and turned to curse whoever had been 
so thoughtless. I said nothing, for it 
was Mrs. Knowles. She was evidently 
much excited. 

“We're in a fog!’ she exclaimed, 
pulling the door shut. ‘And we’re going 
full speed!’ 

“*Fog?’ I said stupidly. 

**Ves!’ she returned swiftly. ‘And 
not ten minutes ago we saw a lightship 
ahead. What does Captain Mackay 
mean ?’ 

“*He means to get inside the Colum- 
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bia River bar before the storm comes 
on us and makes us stay out at sea,’ I 
told her. 

“She wasn’t satisfied. She insisted 
that I look out myself. Sure enough, 
it was thick as steam outside, and the 
swells were cresting. Also, the old 
steamer’s engines were turning up to 
their limit. Nothing was to be seen on 
either hand. It was evident that the 
lightship was hidden. 

“*Tt’s so dangerous!’ Mrs. Knowles 
went on, staring at me out of her bright 
eyes. 

“Knowing what she was thinking of, 
I didn’t answer her at once. To teil 
the truth, I thought the skipper a little 
too ready to take a risk myself. It 
was certain that the bar was rough. 
To make the crossing in a fog at night 
wasn't exactly the safe thing. But I 
tried to reassure the little woman be- 
side me, 

“*And how is the captain?’ I in- 
quired. 

“*That’s why I came to you,’ she 
whispered rapidly. ‘He’s up and 
dressed. When he saw the lightship, 
he began talking to himself. He—he 
spoke to me. You know he hasn’t said 
anything for days. He said Captain 
Mackay was crazy.’ 

“You see I couldn’t very well tell the 
woman the truth—that the skipper 
knew precisely what he was about and 
that I, as one of his didn’t 
take much stock in the ‘warnings of 
a broken-down ex-master. I merely 
passed the matter over and advised her 
to get some sleep herself, hinting that 
Knowles would naturally feel a_ bit 
timid in a fog off a ticklish bar. 

“She shook" her head. 

“‘Tt would be too bad if Captain 
Mackay lost his ship, too,’ she re- 
marked. ‘It’s so easy to make a mis- 
take, and maybe he doesn’t realize how 
—how terrible it is.’ 

“*Tt’ll all be over in an hour,’ I said 
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‘The skipper knows his busi- 


firmly. 
ness.” 

“She went away quietly, and I re- 
turned to my papers. But I couldn’t 
keep my mind on ’em. The old steamer 
was rolling very heavily now, and 
pitching sullenly. I heard the tramp 
of many feet outside the door as the 
watch made everything snug. So at 
last I drew on my oilskins and went 
out myself. 

“It was blowing by this time, and the 
fog was swirling about us in great black 
masses, punctured only by the beams 
from our cabin lights. The sea was 
really tremendous, humping up in huge, 
menacing mountains that swept shore- 
ward, hissing and spurting. The Mur- 
ray Hill was sheering widely, as I could 
tell by the swing and lurch of the deck 
and the rattle of the tiller chains in 
the sheaves. The mate came by, swear- 
ing under his breath. I hailed him. 

“Rotten night for crossing,’ he said 
savagely. ‘Bar’ll be a terror.’ 

“*Picked up the bell buoy yet?’ I de- 
manded. 

“**Bell buoy? he snarled. ‘No! 
How’d you expect we'd pick it up a 
night like this? We've taken our course 
from the lightship.’ 

“That was the last time I saw him, 
poor devil! For I went across to the 
lee side, and so down into the saloon. 
The night ° watchman staggering 
around with his supper dishes. A 
couple of passengers were clinging to 
the side lounges and chattering together 
about something. The roar and thump 
of the seas was overpowering. I went 
on down the starboard alleyway to the 
Knowles’ room and. knocked. Mrs. 
Knowles opened the door. Behind her, 
Captain Knowles was standing, clasp- 
ing the buckles on his oilskins. 

“*Are we on the bar yet?’ she de- 
manded quickly. 

“*Not yet,’ I told her cheerfully. 
‘Best stay right here till we’re over. 
Pretty nasty on deck!’ 


was 
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“At the moment the J/urray Hill 
lurched far over to leeward, and we 
heard the clang of the engine-room 
gongs. The machines dropped their 
hurried note and mumbled down to 
quarter speed. I observed that Knowles 
was still fastening his oilskins. His 
face was flushed. 

“We've stopped to listen for the 
bell buoy,’ I surmised. 

“No one answered me for the mo- 
ment. The three of us listened to the 
manifold sound of the laboring vessel, 
which rose and fell, rolled and lurched. 
The engines seemed to struggle for 
breath. 

“*Then we've lost our way?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

“Somehow I knew that she was right. 
But I answered nothing. We merely 
waited. Then the gongs clanged again, 
and the machines picked up their speed. 

“Now we're all right!’ I said. 

“T observed a_ strange look on 
Knowles’ face. He seemed still to be 
waiting for something. His eyes were 
quick and bright. He pursed his lips. 
He nodded slightly. He breathed out 
a long ‘A-a-a-h!’ The old Murray Hill 
slowly dropped under our feet. The 
deck assumed a terrific angle. There 
was a sudden burst of noise about us, 
a jolt that flung us off our feet; then 
the whole fabric seemed to shake apart 


under the explosive impact of an enor- 


mous and overwhelming weight. There 
was the sound of steel ripping away, 
of hard wood torn from its bolts, of 
great beams yielding slowly and stub- 
bornly. The engines stopped. Knowles 
nodded again, recovered his balance, 
and slipped past me and into the alley- 
way. Even as he vanished, I saw doors 
burst open on every hand. Some one 
screamed horribly. 

“The electrics dimmed slowly, bright- 
ened, and then faded to mere red 
glows. 

“T made my way to the saloon stairs 
through a panic-stricken crowd, noticed 


that the stewards were already at their 
duty of quieting their charges, and 
emerged on deck just in time to see a 
second sea sweep out of the darkness 
and across the shattered deck. But the 
ship had not taken the ground again, 
and I managed to make my way for’ad 
to where the bridge had been. It was 
gone entirely. The broken stanchions 
stuck out of the plates to mark its for- 
mer position. The wheelhouse windows 
were broken, too, and I could see that 
several of the rooms abaft it had been 
smashed in. Somebody hanging to the 
rail clawed at me desperately. It was 
Captain Mackay. 

“IT dragged him into the shelter of 
one, of the rooms, and saw that he was 
all in for the time being—broken arm, 
face cut up, one eye closed. I put him 
on the sodden bunk and went on into 
the wheelhouse. Captain Knowles was 
there, roaring down the speaking tube. 
The helmsman stood crumpled up over 
the spokes, fumbling with his slow feet 
for the grating that should have been 
there. As I entered, he fell weakly 
away and dropped to the deck. I heard 
Knowles saying to some one below: 

“Give me full speed ahead! Get 
your lights going again!’ 

“He repeated it, got his response, 
and then tried the wheel. The jerking 
cough of the steering engine reached 
my ears. out 
and smashed the remaining fragments 
of the windows out of the heavy sashes. 
Then he turned to me. 

“Get the mate and have him find 
out how badly we’re hurt,’ he told me 
calmly. 

“I left on my errand. It took me 
little time to find that the mate and his 
men had been swept overside. The sec- 
ond officer had been on the bridge, and 
was gone, too. The third officer was 
trying to dress in his room. I told him 
our plight, and he groaned that he 
couldn't find his breeches. 

“All this—even to the watch officer’s 
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trousers—I duly reported to Knowles. 
He nodded and motioned me to the 
wheel. Then he darted outside, and I 
saw him peering ahead into the smother. 
He returned quickly and called down 
to the engine room again. I felt the 
throb of the machinery. We struck 
again. 

“Knowles glanced at me with a curi- 
ous expression on his face. He seemed 
to be thinking rapidly. He smiled. He 
peered into the compass, and I saw the 
beam light up his grim, hard-set fea- 
tures. He whirled the wheel over. 
Very slowly the poor steamer answered 
her helm. I saw that he was trying to 
avoid being swept again. 

“That was a great moment for me, 
in that wrecked wheelhouse, with the 
rising gale pouring in through the 
broken windows and the spray flying 
like shot against my face. I felt rather 
than saw the slow swing of the ship. 
Once or twice she hung in the deadly 
grip of tide and wind, but each time 
Knowles managed to fetch her a little 
more around, till at last I saw a big 
comber mounting on our port bow. It 
swept harmlessly over the fo’c’s’le head. 
We were headed out to sea again. 

“Then came reports from all quarters 
—the forepeak was filling; one of the 
boilers had broken its stays; the bilge 
pumps were choked; the propeller was 
loose on the shaft; the boats were gone; 
had been killed in the steerage. 
Knowles listened to all this and said 
nothing. He kept the Murray Hill 
headed for the open sea, nursing her 
among the towering surges with a mas- 
terful hand, 

“At last we knew we were out of 
the grip of the bar. Wild as the gale 
was, no able ship would have bothered 
about the weather. Bat the Murray 
Hill was fast becoming unmanageable. 
She was down by the head, and her list 
to starboard was sickening. It was ap- 
parent that she could not ride out the 
storm. We looked to Knowles. 
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“He met that attitude of ours calmly 
and efficiently. He gave a jerk of his 
head to the bewildered third mate, clad 
in some one else’s breeches and seem- 
ingly quite at a loss, lacking his own 
natural habiliments. 

Rockets !’ Knowles ordered quietly. 
“Maybe they’ll be seen above the fog.’ 

“So there was the hiss and roar of 
our ascending signals of distress, fiery 
omens that lunged upward into the low 
clouds and vanished. 

“The rockets sped on their futile er- 
rand. Knowles gave order that we all 
keep a good lookout for the lightship. 
He gave us to understand that a mere 
glimpse was all he wished. And we! 
How we sighed when we thought of the 
chances of missing that solitary beacon 
of safety in the driving storm! But, by 
some miracle, we did pick it up, twin 
ruddy glares in the swirling mist, half 
a mile to windward. We sent up more 
rockets. An answering flare came from 
the light vessel. 

* “Now, we said to each other, ‘we 
are all right.’ 

“Knowles smiled at us from under 
his sou’wester. He called down to the 
engine room, There was much inter- 
change. Finally we heard him say, in a 
strong voice: 

“*Keep ’em turning for one hour, 
chief !’ 

“One hour? We questioned each 
other by glances. The ship was sinking 
under us. What of the light vessel? 
She lay but a good ten minutes away 
from us. She had boats, brave. boat- 
men. She was our only hope. Why an 
hour? 

“Knowles answered that question si- 
lently. He gave the wheel to the third 
mate and stepped to one side. 

“*Hard astarboard!’ he cried. 

“We swung slowly away from the one 
hope of safety while we grumbled and 
cursed. Knowles was mad. His en- 
feebled brain was clean gone. We were 
on the point of springing on him when 
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another figure joined us in the wheel- 
house. It was Mrs. Knowles. She 
slipped in beside her husband. He 
glanced at her briefly and said: 

“*Get below, my dear.’ 

“It was the voice of a shipmaster 
that spoke. She did not flinch. It 
seemed as if she were wholly satisfied. 
She reached out one hand gently, and 
was about to touch him, her husband. 
Instead, she withdrew her fingers and 
stepped back. By the faint glimmer 
from the binnacle lamp, I saw that her 
face was filled with contentment. Her 
great eyes rested on Knowles with a 
poignant expression of love and confi- 
dence. Without a word, she slipped 
away. I followed her, helping her along 
the broken deck to the saloon stairs. 
Here she turned and thanked me 
mutely. Then she smiled. 

“*You see?’ she murmured, clinging 
to the step rail. ‘He is back!’ 

“ *Ves,’ I stammered, fearing to voice 


my own fears. 
“*That’s all I prayed for,’ she went 


on rapidly. She indicated the huddled 
crowd below us. ‘And all these people 
are safe.’ She slipped on down, and 
was lost in the moaning throng. 

“I went below in the engine room, 
and found the chief ankle deep in wash- 
ing brine. He looked across at me with 
a glance of stubborn humor. 

“*Will we make it?’ he called. 

“*Huh!’ I said. ‘Make what?’ 

“*Port,’ he returned simply. 

“For the first time it came over me 
what Knowles was doing—he was 
bound in again for the bar. Instantly 
I saw the tremendous nerve of the man. 
The mere glimmer of the lights on the 
lightship had made us think that safety 
lay there. It did not. Before we could 
possibly have transferred two boatloads 
of our passengers, the Murray Hill 
would have sunk or turned turtle. He 
had seen the single chance—to cross the 
bar and make the smooth river. It rang 
in my ears again—one hour. 


“IT went back to the wheelhouse and 
joined the little party there—Knowles, 
the third officer, the bos’n, the doctor. 
We were hastening inward, with the 
great seas thrusting behind us. The 
ship was more by the head than ever. 
She lurched alarmingly. Even a tyro 
could see that our chances were as noth- 
ing compared to the might of the bar 
ahead of us. 

“We made the outer line of break- 
ers, rolled helplessly in its terrific 
maelstrom, went on, crossed a second 
line, and still on. The darkness was 
pitchy. One could barely see the white 
of breaking crests. Knowles gave his 
orders by some instinct, easing the poor 
old packet through the worst, or driv- 
ing her mercilessly when he felt the op- 
portunity. We struck twice. Once we 
were rolled over on our beam ends. 
Knowles still kept up his steady series 
of orders. Without seeing buoy or 
beacon, he guided us in, while each mo- 
ment counted for an infinite lessening 
of our hopes. At last, he turned to 
us all, with an imperious gesture. 

“Get below!’ he commanded. ‘I'll 
take her through myself. See to your 
passengers.’ 

“The officer at the wheel surrendered 
it. We slunk out, knowing that the 
next few moments were to decide our 
fate forever. Even against the roar of 
the gale we could thear the thunder of 
the inner bar. We rushed like wild 
men for the shelter of the saloon, jam- 
ming the big storm doors to after us. 

“In the warmth of the cabin, we 
came to ourselves. The third mate 
looked down at his reeking clothes and 
shook himself. 

“*Me for the after wheel,’ he said 
huskily. ‘Come on, bos’n!?’ They van- 
ished again. 

“IT found Mrs. Knowles in her room, 
seated on the little lounge. She glanced 
up at me and smiled tremulously. The 
racket overhead forbade speech for the 
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moment. I braced myself in the door- 
way and waited. 

“The minutes passed slowly. The 
tramp of the engines seemed to be get- 
ting slower. The ship lurched more 
heavily, as if stricken in a vital part. A 
sea thundered overhead. Instantly after 
its passing, we heard the clang of gongs 
below. The machines stopped. The 
Murray Hill dropped sluggishly into 
great depths, halted, rose again, rolled 
far over, struck with a dull jar, started 
on, quivering. The engine-room bells 
rang fiercely. Once more the machin- 
ery took up its clanking chant. 

“Then the whole structure of our 
hard-beset vessel seemed to break up 
under one awful and overwhelming 
blow. The lights went out with a flash. 
The deck overhead sagged down. To 
my astonishment, I saw that the oil 
lamp in the room was lit and burning. 
A little thing, wasn’t it? But it told 
me of Knowles’ foresight, of his sea- 
manlike anticipation of what would 
happen. His wife should not die in 
the dark. Then I realized that the 
steamer was still traveling on, with a 
permanent list to starboard. We were 
across the bar and inside the river. 

“T dashed on deck, trampling through 
the screaming crowds in the saloon, a 
crowd that moaned and shrieked in the 
darkness. I managed to open the door 
that gave on the lee deck and ran for- 
ward. I was stopped by a great hole 
where the wheelhouse had been. It was 
totally gone, only the brass pillar re- 
maining, a jagged and broken reminder 
of the might of the sea. The mists had 
cleared before the wind, and I saw it all 
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plainly. I turned and stared outward. 
The lights of a tug were close ahead. 
We were saved. But Knowles was 
gone. 

“IT went below presently, and found 
Mrs. Knowles still in her room. She 
read in my face what had happened. 
Bright-eyed, she met my miserable 
glances. 

“*He’s gone?’ she said quietly. ‘He 
knew it would be so. And—is it 
wicked ?—I prayed for it for him. You 
know, he gave up the sea for—for my 
sake. I was wrong. Now he has done 
right.’ 

“She rose to her feet and looked 
down at the huddle of clothes on the 
floor, the garments he had worn since 
he had left the sea, which he was never 
to don again. She smiled faintly, with 
infinite sorrow on her face. Then she 
took a step toward the door. 

‘TI must try to be glad,’ she said 
softly, choking back a sob. ‘He saved 
the ship and all these lives. That was 
what he was wild to do. I spoiled his 
chance to—to make good. And now’— 
she took another step toward me—‘and 
now I’ve paid for it. V’ll—I’ll miss him 
terribly. You see’—she was now close 
to me—‘you see I loved him very much.’ 

“*He was a very brave man,’ I mum- 
bled. 

‘Oh, yes!’ she said, with a trace of 
sad impatience. ‘But the thing people 
didn’t understand was that he was al- 
ways fitted to be a captain of a big ship. 
Now they'll know it. I—I’m glad 
glad!’ Her eyes suddenly grew wider. 
‘Glad!’ she cried at me, and fell sense- 
less in my arms.” 





S Doctof Lane went slowly up 
the wide stairway, his keen, 
down-bent eyes were not con- 
cerned with the value of the 
Persian rugs that overlapped 

beneath his feet. He was seeing, rather, 
the face on the pillow up there just 
beyond the closed door. The nurse was 
waiting for him at the head of the 
stairs, but he paused on the landing 
and looked out at Myra’s garden. The 
terraces were still glistening with dew, 
like velvet with warp of silver and woof 
of emerald. Flaming hedges of salvia 
and coxcomb bordered the walks lead- 
ing to a sunken pool over which, like 
a mad jeweler, a fountain tossed gleam- 
ing diamonds. Birds poised on the 
marble rim and looked at themselves 
solemnly in the water mirror. But Doc- 
tor Lane, if he saw these things at all, 
thought only of their futility. 

No sound came to him in the per- 
fectly ordered establishment. By a 
flash of white, he was aware of a serv- 
ant polishing the mahogany tread of a 
step beyond the rugs, and she, too, bird- 
like, looked to see if she might find her 
image. 

Myra, up there beyond the white 
door, had inherited all this wealth of 
Oriental color, these rare rugs and pic- 
tures, this atmosphere of priceless 
things. Myra had, too, received as her 
heritage from a mother whose oppor- 
tunity had come too late more than 
ordinary musical ability. Wealth had 
purchased years of study abroad. And, 


with all this good, it had brought— 
though doubtless the money should not 
be blamed for that—an ill which money 
was not healing. 

Doctor Lane went on up the stairs. 
The nurse, starchless by Myra’s order, 
shook her head. 

“Not a wink of sleep till five this 
morning! And such notions to-day! 
She can’t lift her arm now:” 

He nodded and opened the door to 
Myra’s room. For years he had been 
called occasionally to visit this room, 
with its gray-and-ivory walls, its rose 
silk hangings, inlaid mahogany, and 
rugs that had lain under the feet of a 
princess. For weeks, now, he had come 
almost daily. But the woman on the 
pillow baffled him. When she had come 
home from Berlin the last time, she 
had received him with the greeting: 

“WW hy, doctor—I wonder if I’ll ever 
get used to calling you doctor—how 
you’ve changed! And you're getting 
gray! Just give me a little something 
to brace me up!” 

Failing to explain his change and his 
grayness, he had promised: “We'll 
have you up out of this in no time.” 

He had been so sure of his 
Could she not afford rest and nurses 
and change of scene? She had been 
given the whole round world to make 
her well, with hesitation on the 
doctor’s part than he sometimes felt in 


case. 


less 


prescribing pills—fifty cents a dozen 
at the nearest drug store—for his poor 


yatients. This failing, she had been 
5 
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given separation from the world and 
zsthetic leisure, things even harder to 
buy. 

But the wound in her mind was 
deeper than allthis could reach. Ad- 
mitting to himsélf his failure for per- 
haps the first time, he looked down at 
her where she seemed to have grown 
to the pillow—her skin smooth and al- 
most too perfect of texture, colorless 
save for an occasional flush that would 
have delighted the man had it not so 
displeased the physician; eyes large, 
gray-blue, unutterably weary, veiled 
with black lashes; features as perfect 
as if carved on a cameo; and two long 
braids of thick, bright yellow hair lying 
out over the lace of her gown. 

She looked at him gravely. She did 
not even lift a finger. He sat down in 
the wing chair beside the bed and 
smiled. She scowled. 

“You would smile if I died,” she 
managed to say at last, annoyed that 
she must make the effort. 

“Oh, no, not so bad as that. But 
until you smile, I must put in a few 
extra ones. How is it this morning? 
A little better?” 

“You know I’m no better :” 

Looking away and up at the far cor- 
ner of the ceiling, after the meditative 
manner of his profession, he put his 
fingers on her pulse and then closed 
his hand down hers—that 
sick, 
which he knew as if he 
carved it of marble. 

“Could I die—like this?” 
weakly. 

“Why, yes, I suppose you could.” 

“You tell me that and smile! You’re 
all alike. You all smile. I’m just a 
case to you.” 

“You think so? Well, you’re not 
going to do anything so foolish as to die 
‘like this.’ There are so many more 
heroic ways of dying.” 

“IT want to go back to Berlin!’ She 
sprang up in bed, then flattened down 


close over 


impersonal hand, every line of 


himself had 


she asked 


again like burned-out ashes. “It’s all I 
want in the world! If I can’t, I want 
to die! It was—just in sight!” 

“What was just in sight, Myra?” 

“Success! Sorlein told me I had a 
wonderful future-——and now I can’t 
even sleep! I can’t even walk across 
the floor!” 

“Yes, you can.” 

“If I can’t go back, I don’t want to 
move. I won’t walk at all!” 

She turned on the pillow pettishly. 
As a matter of fact, she had not walked 
for two months. 

He went over to the window and 
stood there looking out at the garden, 
rattling his keys. 

“Don’t, doctor! 
frantic.” 

“All right, Myra.” 

There was silence in the room while 
the doctor looked out of the window, 
looked at a pencil, looked at his nails, 
his watch, and the backs of his hands, 
flecked invisible specks from his coat; 
while the nurse went about on her rub- 
ber heels straightening the fine lace on 
the little mahogany table, changing the 
drinking water of a rose that Doctor 
Lane had picked down in the garden. 

“Go down into your lovely garden, 
Myra!” he had urged. 

And she had shrunk from the attempt 
as from a far journey. 

“T’'ll carry you,” he had promised. 

“Tt’s so light outdoors,’ she had 
complained, “and so noisy!” 

“Noisy? Why, you are in the center 
of your own particular park. The 
boulevard might be a mile away. And 
what is on your boulevard when you 
get to it? Silent cars, with silent 
women in them. A street of ghosts.” 

“But the birds screech so!” 

Every day since then he had brought 
her the choicest flowers from the gar- 
den she would not see, and the nurse 
kept them, he believed, in sterilized 
water of a uniform temperature. 

At last he turned from the window, 


Any noise drives me 
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motioned the nurse into outer darkness, 
came and leaned down over the bed, 
one fine, strong hand on either side of 
the girl’s shrunken body. t 

“Myra,” he said abruptly, almost 
harshly, “do you want to get well?” 

“T want to go back to Berlin. You 
said I could go back in a year. You 
promised me.” 

“I asked you if you wanted to get 
well.” 

“T want to go back.” 

‘Well, let it go at that. But it’s a 
long way to Berlin. There’s war, you 
know.” 

“War?” 

“Yes, the nurse told yeu. You 
wouldn’t be interested even when we 
raised the number to a hundred and 
fifty thousand men cut down like stand- 
ing corn. Think of that, Myra! Men!” 

“Nothing will happen to Berlin, will 
it? I don’t think of anything else but 
going back. Night and day | think of 
that.“ Back to Berlin! Back to Ber- 
lin!” 

“Just so! Now listen to me, Myra. 
You will never go to Berlin, or any 
other nice, respectable place, unless a— 
new thing is tried—a—the last resort. 
Do you like me a little, Myra? I mean, 
well—what I mean is, would you rather 
have a different doctor?” 

“Oh, I fancy you’re good as any 
one,” she said wearily, scowling up into 
his face. 

“Thank you!” That’s 
Then will you put yourself into my 
hands this one day? Will you have 
faith that I know best? Will you do 
just as I tell you?” 

“Tf I can go back a 

He hesitated a moment, looking at 
her intently. 

“All right—Berlin.” 

“Then I'll take what you say. 
chocolate-coated ?” 

“Tt isn’t a pill.” 

“What then? Electricity? Massage? 
Sun bath? Mud bath?” 


magnificent 


Is it 


“A little more strenuous than any of 
those. A—little—operation.” 

She winced and, like a frightened 
child, reached out a hand to his. 

“You think it necessary? Oh, you 
know how I shrink from pain! Will it 
hurt much ?” 

“Tt will be over before you know it.” 

“You’re sure it will cure me?” 

“We can be certain of nothing. It’s 
an experiment. I think—hope it will 
cure. I'll go now. T’ll return in an 
hour with—an assistant. And you have 
said you will put yourself in my hands.” 

“You wouldn’t do anything to hurt 
me ?” 

He looked down into her tired eyes 
and tenderly pushed back the thick hair 
from her forehead, where the veins 
were startlingly blue. 

“Listen, Myra. I want you to listen 
to every word I say, because you won’t 
see much of me when I come back, and 
you'll not notice me at all when I go 
away.” 

“Because I'll still be under the an- 
esthetic ?” 

“Yes, you'll still be under the an- 
esthetic. Now listen. After the op- 
eration, I shall not come back all during 
the day. Don’t call me. But remem- 
ber—think of this now, Myra, try to 
put your mind on this one sentence: 
‘He did this thing to make me well.’ 
Say it, Myra.” 

She said it submissively, with a little 
disgust 

“He did this thing to make me—to 
make me go back to Berlin.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “all right. It’s 
two o’clock. I'll be back at three, and 
then we’ll—operate.” 

He released the fingers that had been 
clinging to his, then offered, quite for- 
mally, his right hand. 

“Why this,” she asked weakly, “this 
parting? You’re coming back He 

“But you won’t take much notice of 
me then.” 

“Because of the anzsthetic?” 
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“Yes, because of that. Good-by now, 
Myra!” 

He laughed a bit nervously, and, be- 
fore she knew what was happening, he 
had stooped and kissed her forehead, 
once, and then again, had passed the 
rubber-tired nurse, who was coming in 
with an eggnog, and was down the stair 
and closing the door with no very great 
care as to quiet. 

An hour later, Doctor Lane returned. 

There was no surprise at the house, 
for the servants had known what to ex- 
pect. The nurse, meeting him at the 
door, had to be told for the first time, 
and, while for a moment she threatened 
to protest, she controlled herself im- 
mediately, and was again the admir- 
able nurse, whose medium of self-ex- 
pression to a sinful world was a few 
marks on a sheet of paper concerning 
temperature, pulse,. and respiration. 

“Shall I assist you?” she offered. 

“T’ll go up first.” 

He went slowly up the stairs, paused 
a moment at Myra’s door, and went in. 
Without looking at her, he deposited 
on the foot of her bed a large box tied 
rather poorly with blue string. Still 
without meeting her eyes, he said, in 
cold, professional tones: 

“As soon as.1 have closed. the outer 
door—I shall bang it a little, so that 
you may know it is I—you will sit up in 
bed”—from the looks of her now, it 
seemed improbable that she would ever 
have so much curigsity—‘‘and you will 
undo this box. Within are a few di- 
rections. The nurse will leave now 
with me. I need her on an emergency 
case. The maids are under my orders. 
For this day they obey me, not you.” 

He was in the hall. She called to 
him, but he closed the door softly and 
quickly after him, and was down the 
stairs. She heard the closing of the 
heavy bronze door and, from far off, 
the sudden leap of a car. Numbed be- 
yond protest or tears, she lay inert on 
the pillow and looked at the box. 


It was a very poorly wrapped box. 
She criticized it away back in her mind 
—the loose, ungainly cover, ragged tis- 
sue protruding from each opened end, 
the loose, hanging string. A faint odor 
of flowers came to her upon the pillow. 
Flowers did not interest Myra over- 
much. She had her own garden. There 
were her greenhouses, too, where a 
specialist did wonderful things with 
orchids and magnolias. Flowers sent 
in boxes to ladies were out of Myra’s 
realm. Not for any money it might 
bring her in return, but from a passion 
for fame, for—though she did not know 
this—self-expression, she had been so 
busy courting a career that no one had 
had an opportunity to court her. Music 
was the one obsession of her life. 
Sometimes, indeed, she recognized love 
as a disturbing element in the world. 
Two of her maids had married, and the 
proper filling of their places, just as she 
had perfected them into silent-running 
automata, had been a most annoying 
task. 

She lay very still for a time, looking 
at the poorly tied blue string. She 
began to wonder rather idly what color 
the flowers were, what kind, how long 
the stems. As much as anything, she 
wanted the wrappings out of the or- 
derly room. If they were yellow flow- 
ers— She never allowed yellow in 
her room. She wanted the nurse to 
take it away—flowers and all. But 
where was the nurse? What had he 
said? What had he 

She passed her hand over her facé, 
while her unruly nerves alternately 
burned and chilled her tired body. She 
pulled weakly at the spread; but the 
box would not move. She raised her- 
self on her elbow; but, frightened by 
dizziness, lay down again. She touched 
a bell, waited a long time, pounded an- 
grily at the silver trifle of filigree. But 
no one came. She pushed herself far- 
ther down in bed, sat up again, and 
reached the blue string, pulled at it. 
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The box was heavy, but the string was 
a strong one, stronger thap_ she. 
Wrestling now with the string, now 
with an awakening curiosity, she drew 
it slowly toward her. 

Yes, there were roses—pink ones— 
like the pink roses of her room. She 
could see them through the wrappings. 
She pulled at a rose through the tissue. 
It came—without a stem. Being an 
orderly person, she began undoing the 
blue string, picking at the knot with 
nervous, trembling, tired fingers. It 
fell apart, and she drew back several 
layers of soft tissue. 

There were roses, dozens and dozens 
of them, without stems or thorns. But 
that was not what she looked at with 
widening eyes and dilating pupils. For, 
lying on this bed of roses, its cheeks 
the color of the paler petals that pil- 
lowed it, above its milk-white brow 
damp ringlets of the same rare gold as 
that of the woman braids falling about 
it, lay a fat baby, asleep. A note was 
pinned on its diminutive pink-crocheted 
jacket. 

Myra took the paper carefully, and, 
falling back on her pillow, read: 

This is the anzsthetic, the knife, and the 
operation. I also used an X ray, which you 
may remember. After about an _ hour, 
Céleste will bring up something white in a 
bottle. During the day, she will give what 
assistance is necessary. To-morrow you will 


not want her. 


Myra closed her eyes, her mind in 
a daze. 

But from the pillow she could not 
see this strange, new thing well enough. 
It still slept heavily, after the manner 
of a perfectly nourished baby. Myra 
sat up again, piling the pillows at her 
back. After a little, she found that 
she was not quite so dizzy. She reached 
out a finger carefully and touched the 
baby’s hand. What she found was so 
marvelously soft, so warm with life, 
that she touched very lightly the flushed 
cheek. Like a child with a new Christ- 


mas doll, she felt the fine texture of 
its dress, the tiny, exquisite lace that 
edged it. She lifted it and examined 
the silk-embroidered scallops of the 
white flannel petticoat. She lifted that 
to discover the fat feet, in their pink- 
and-white bootees; the legs, curved in 
repose; the fine mesh of the merino 
stockings that but imperfectly concealed 
the dimpled knees and the pink folds 
of exquisite flesh above. 

And then it woke, its eyes opening 
mistily, its hands picking things out of 
space—choice morsels that adult eyes 
fail to see. It stirred on its rose bed. 
Its wide gray eyes looked up: into the 
wide gray eyes above it. The meeting 
was a bit embarrassing to Myra, who 
was rot versed in the conversation 
proper for such circumstances. 

“Good morning!” she ventured. “I 
am Miss Montgomery. And who are 
you?” 

The baby, suddenly garrulous, said 
that her name was “Bla Bla,” her last 
name being lost in a not altogether suc- 
cessful attempt to blow moist bubbles 
right into the lady’s face. Acquisi- 
tive by nature, and also a woman child, 
she got her eye on the pink ribbon the 
lady wore on her breast. She reached 
up her arms, and demonstrated to 
Myra’s wondering eye the hidden 
springs in her ambiguous back. 

Myra hedird a step in the hall. 
Quickly pushing the box farther along 
on the bed, she lay down again, flat- 
tening her pillows. 

It was Céleste, with “something white 
in a bottle.” Bla Bla did not meet the 
announcement that dinner was served 
with the blasé “Ah, well, I had after- 
noon tea, don’t you know?” Bla Bla 
was a pink-petaled rose; she was also 
a pig that grabbed and began greedily 
on the soup course, looking solemnly 
from gluttonous eyes at Myra, who was 
sitting straight up in bed—a phenome- 
non Céleste had never witnessed. Havy- 
ing passed the soup course, Bla Bla 
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approached the entrées, meats, and 
salads more daintily, with the epicu- 
rean pause of the connoisseur, tasting 
nicely, refraining that she might get the 
full flavor of the next mouthful, watch- 
ing the plate to estimate how much 
remained. 

By the time she reached the dessert, 
she was beginning to notice the lady on 
her left and the lady on her right. She 
paused often to laugh at their remarks 
or to make a few of_her own, repeat- 
ing over and over again her own name, 
in sentences declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory, thus: “Bla Bla. Bla Bla? 
Bla Bla!” 

After dinner, she tangoed gayly with- 
out pause, beating the air with her 
heels, kicking in all directions, contort- 
ing her spine, and—one regrets to ad- 
mit—her stomach. Céleste brought 


eggnog—a double portion because of 
the baby—and then Céleste went away. 
Myra had paid much money to see 


the wonders of the world. She knew 
in what art galleries renowned master- 
pieces hung to the gaze of the multi- 
tude. But this! Myra was in a foreign 
land. And yet—why were those blue- 
gray eyes so familiar? Why did she 
seem to have bent over this face be- 
fore, ages ago, in some other world? 
She was very tired now, and lay down 
on her pillow. Every “Bla Bla” of 
the egoist, every movement of her gym- 
nastic dancing, was a surprise, yet 
hauntingly familiar. 

The child was ambitious, withal, and 
coveted the roses on the far ceiling, 
scorning, like the: wisest adult, those 
within touch of her hands; reached for 
the crystals on a light globe; tried to 
gather in the sunlight. Then she be- 
came meditative over failure, and phi- 
losophized calmly, dispassionately, upon 
all that is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Moments passed, moments that grew 
into hours. 

But Bla Bla, besides being a rose, a 
pig, and a philosopher, led a shocking 

6 


double life. For now, all at once, she 
displayed violence of temper, even crim- 
inal tendencies. She beat the air, 
shrieked, blasphemed, though in a for- 
eign language. Then she became piti- 
able, a creature in mortal pain. Myra’s 
mind flew to a diagnosis of appendici- 
tis. She knew a musician who had said, 
after experience, that there was noth- 
ing like it. And Myra knew the exact 
spot where you felt, and if you touched 
it, you knew. Myra found this spot. 
When she touched it, Bla Bla shrieked 
louder. However, Bla Bla also shrieked 
louder when Myra touched spots that 
were inexact! 

Myra rang—pounded—the little sil- 
ver bell. But no one came. Perhaps 
it was nervous headache! Myra had 
those. But her efforts to ease the pain 
by stroking the damp brow, or massag- 
ing the place at the base of the brain 
where the blood gets congested with 
worry and anxiety, were not eminently 
successful. 

Evidently the ailing child needed 
medical attention. The silver bell, 
pounded at frequent intervals, brought 
no maid. Cold sweat broke out on 
Myra’s forehead. Sick with fear of 
this elemental passion, with weariness 
and indignation, she touched her feet 
for the first time in many weeks to the 
floor, pulled herself up very slowly by 
the chair that Doctor Lane called his 
chair, felt along the wall, reached the 
knob, and, leaning and supporting her- 
self, stepped into the hall and sank 
down on the telephone chair. Her heart 
pounded suffocatingly in her throat. 
With hands numb and trembling, she 
grasped the receiver and called into it 
loudly, peremptorily, the number she 
had heard a nurse call twice daily for 
months, No answer. She called it over 
and over, until a strange voice assured 
her that the doctor was out of town. 
All day? Yes. Any message? 

Yes! This message: She hated 
him, loathed him! Tell him that! 
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“Yes. Tell him that the minute he 
comes in!” 

She crept back to bed and buried her 
face in the pillow, covering her ears 
from the sound that knew no surcease, 
no abatement. Bla Bla was now exe- 
cuting the war dance of an unregen- 
erate heathen. The bed shook with the 
tom-tom of her heels. 

And then a sudden silence—save for 
quick, indrawn breaths. Céleste, with 
“something white in a bottle.” Bla 
Bla’s better nature—a thing always 
most in evidence after a full bottle— 
asserted itself, and she became a co- 
quette, a siren. Myra looked out sur- 
reptitiously from the cloud of her 
ruffled hair. 

“Does her,” invited Céleste, whom 
Myra knew as an unusually well-edu- 
ated servant, “does her want her 
micky ?” 

Her did. 

“T’ll make a bed for her on the 
davenport,” said Céleste, who began as- 
sembling on that antique of velvet and 
mahogany fuzzy blankets with crochet- 
ing around them, a small quilt laid off, 
by. means of blue silk ribbon streets, 
into a village of raised biscuit, a woolen 
shirt with inflated sleeves bent at the 
elbow. What, after all, is an antique 
to a perfectly modern baby? 

The ceremony of getting ready for 
bed proceeded, for which social func- 
tion Céleste had had the thoughtfulness 
to invite her friends, the dining-room 
girl and the milkman’s sweetheart. 
These three leaned over the sleepy child, 
on whose cheeks angry tears had been 
alchemized into pearls, and discussed 
freely and with abandon—here in this 
room of beauty, where silence was wont 
to reign—their sisters’, cousins’, and 
aunts’ babies, colic, the necessity for 
flannel all the year round, the terror 
of second summers if it has to be on a 
bottle 

Céleste, it appeared, favored a bath— 
not a whole bath, perhaps, but a frac- 


tional one. However—this from baby 
lore learned from relatives—was it ac- 
cording to the custom of the country 
to bathe immediately after eating? 
Shouldn’t the thing have been reversed? 
Well, it was too late now. No use 
arguing over spilled milk. But a face 
washing, even a bit of religious foot 
washing—surely that much fun could 
not be denied them. And Ceéleste, si- 
lent, ball-bearing, perfectly automatic 
Céleste, rushed to the head of the stairs 
and bawled down like a fishwife: 

“Maggie, bring us up a little water, 
won’tcha? C’me on, now! ‘Bout a 
pint. Yes, you c’n see it.” 

Maggie came, stayed to see. 

Myra, listening, looking at them from 
her pillow, felt a curious dislike for 
these servant women. It was the same 
sort of anger she had used to feel when 
Herr Sorlein played those difficult arias 
she had not mastered. 

“I wish my dinner served now, 
said sharply. 

Emma, instead of moving with her 
usual immediate and accurate response 
to the pressure of a button, lingered to 
play with the foot of Bla Bla. And 
when she did go, it did not occur to her 
to use the servants’ hall. She ran, hum- 
ming, down the wide stairway, telling 
to whom it might concern that it was 
“the dearest thing you ever saw.” 

Myra lay on her bed, too angry, too 
beaten, for tears or even for protest. 
Being, after all, an exceedingly clever 
woman, she recognized that she was not 
at that hour the mistress of her house. 
The queen was that unstable compound 
of laughter and tears over there on the 
linty antique. 

Night came to this room, silent now, 
after the unaccustomed noises of the 
day. Through silk-hung curtains came 
faint bird calls, the far-off sound of the 
city—human being, plus human being, 
plus human being; that interminable 
problem that no one ever lived long 


” 


she 
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enough to solve, succeeding only in add- 
ing his own unknown quantity. 

Like a searchlight, a moonbeam lay 
on the davenport. Myra turned from 
the light, telling herself that she would 
sleep. After a long while she sat up 
and stepped out on the floor. Curiously 
aware that, though inexpressibly weary, 
she was no longer dizzy, she reached 
out a hand to Doctor Lane’s chair, 
looked curiously at it, and sat down 
again on the bed, her fingers at her lips. 
Then, unsupported, she walked to the 
door, listened there, closed it softly, 
and turned the little brass key. She 
staggered, weak and trembling, to the 
oblong of light, and, leaning over the 
sleeping child, reached down her weak 
arms and tugged at the weight. She 
got Bla Bla at last under one arm, in a 
not very conventional manner, and, 
helping herself along the wall, half fell 
on the bed. 


She woke with the child in her arms. 
She waited motionless, and, after a mo- 
ment, she saw that wonder of the world 
—that child waking which is like dawn 
and sunrise, like the blossoming of a 
garden. 

“Good morning!” whispered Myra. 
“Wie befinden sie sich morgans?” 

Bla Bla, not to be outdone in the for- 
eign languages, asserted fluently in her 


own tongue just how she found her- 


self that morning The little nomad 
also proceeded to relate her dream, an 
astonishing Arabian Night’s dream 
about a “buzu” that frightened her by 
saying “Boo!” Hiding modestly be- 
hind narrative in the third person, the 
dreamer went on to tell how Bla Bla 
knocked him in the “blub.” Then, be- 
ing the female of the species, she 
gloated cruelly over the escapade, and 
spat immoderately at memory of her 
vanquished, of whom there was left 
only a hank of hair. She illustrated by 
pulling a bit of the gleaming braid be- 
side her. At this dramatic point in the 
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story, Bla Bla discovered that pink rib- 
bon in the neck of a nightgown is an 
edible. 

Then the turning of the knob in the 
hall, a pause of inquiry, a quick push- 
ing of the door. Céleste undoubtedly, 
with “something white in a bottle.” 

Now consider the dilemma: The 
woman on the bed could not walk; 
that was the tradition belowstairs. 
Myra knew it. And yet, if she did not 
open—nothing white in a bottle! Even 
now the pink ribbon was palling on the 
appetite of the glutton, who was threat- 
ening war. Slowly Myra removed her 
arm—and, alas! the ribbon—and sat up. 
Feeling the strange exhilaration that 
follows sleep long denied, she experi- 
mented a moment with her arms even 
while the knob kept turning. Then she 
stepped to the floor, and, avoiding Doc- 
tor Lane’s chair, reached the door and 
turned the key. 

Céleste did not say, “Why, I thought 
you couldn’t walk!” She did a thing 
that no properly trained machine would 
be expected to do. She put both arms 
around the woman in the doorway, 
hugged her tight, and kissed her on the 
cheek. Then Céleste, the wise one, 
spoiling her perfectly proper French 
apron by wiping her wet eyes and wet 
cheeks with it, said: 

“We won’t let her see the b-o-t-t-l-e” 

-she cabled in code, like a war corre 
spondent minute. You drink 
this coffee and eat this lovely egg. I'll 
just set it here on this table by the bed 
It’ll brace you up, and then you can sit 
up and hold her in your arms, and feed 
her that way. They like it best so. It’s 
queer, but they do. My sister says it 
makes a lot of difference. The b-o-t 
is in the napkin. I'll be up after a 
while.” 

She looked past Myra at the insur- 
gent on the bed, and withdrew reluc- 
tantly. 

Myra turned from the door, her hand 
her cheek. There was coffee and 


“for a 


at 
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there was m-i-l-k; she found herself 
thinking in spelling books. But_this 
matter of the k-i-double-s must be 
thought out. She had made a discov- 
ery. Kisses were different! This kiss 
on the cheek, now, it differed from— 
those other 

She put her hand curiously along the 
arm of the chair where Doctor Lane 
usually sat while he investigated her er- 
ratic pulse. That day—so long ago— 
yesterday—he had been nearer than the 
chair. She put her hand to her breast 
as if she were smothering. She sat 
down abruptly on the edge of the bed 
and looked at Bla Bla. She leaned 
down over the child, one hand on either 
side of the little body, and kissed her 
once, and then again. She was not in- 


terested in the effect of the action upon 
the baby, who considered it a huge joke. 
She was engaged in original research. 
Perhaps she came to a conclusion. At 
all events, she got the b-o-t-t-l-e, filed it 


for future reference, propped herself 
with pillows, and ate her egg and drank 
her coffee, burning her tongue in her 
haste. Then she gathered the expectant 
epicure in her arms and took from hid- 
ing the bottle. Céleste had not told her 
just how to hold Bla Bla. But she 
knew! 

There had been in Myra’s life dra- 
matic moments of triumph. But this 
one perfect hour! Suddenly she could 
not see through a blur of tears. As 
she felt the weight against her breast, 
the clinging of tiny hands, tears rained 
down her face. 

Céleste, coming in, exclaimed: 
“You’re crying! Why, what makes you 
cry?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why I should 
be imposed upon with this—this thing !” 
stammered Myra. “I always cry when 
I’m very indignant.” 

Myra was accustomed to days that 
dragged interminably. But this day! 
The clutter of the bath—shrieks of 
laughter—shrieks of hunger—the bot- 


tle, accurate as a suburbanite’s watch— 
the nap—the unaccustomed feat of 
walking now to the chair, now to the 
table, now tod the wardrobe 

It was late in the afternoon 
Myra said to Céleste: 

“Tell Doctor Lane that I think he'd 
better come over. The baby—I want 
to ask him something about the baby. 
I—I can’t be imposed upon like this!” 

Céleste, romanticist of the school of 
plot and rapid action, flew to the tele- 
phone. Would Doctor Lane come? 
Yes, important. 

He was out of the city. 
night. 

“Any message?” 
vaguely disappointed. 

Myra flushed angrily, and pounded 
her pillow with her little fist. 

“Yes! This message! Tell him— 
whoever it is—I’ve changed doctors!” 

And Céleste, leaning to the telephone, 
mouthed it quickly: “She’s changed, 
doctor!” 

So days passed, one day like another ; 
like, yet as varied as the sky and the 
sea, eternal verities of our common life, 
perpetually changing with sun and 
cloud. 

Then one evening—it was eight, by 
Myra’s little French clock—came Ceé- 
leste in her proper French apron, hold- 
ing at the proper angle a proper sil- 
ver tray, and upon it a proper card. 
Myra, who had been about to retire, 
was braiding her own hair, so that she 
might examine her eyes very closely in 
the mirror. She took the card and 
looked at it a long time. 

“Why didn’t he come up?” queried 
Myra. 

“He doesn’t look like a doctor at all,” 
Céleste offered eagerly. “He looks like 
—a—perfect gentleman!” 

“T can’t go down. I won’t go down! 
Tell him I’ll not see him!” 

“T would go down, though,” advised 
Céleste, the improper servant. “It 
might be important. You went down 


when 


Yes, 


over- 


queried Celeste, 


, 
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yesterday. It made you stronger.” 
Céleste had not been supposed to ob- 
serve this exercise. “My! You got a 
grand voice!” 

“But I’m not dressed!” 

“Wait!” 

Céleste flew to the wardrobe, and her 
nimble fingers felt along the silk and 
satin. Glancing over her shoulder, she 
saw Myra trying to put her hair up on 
her head. 

“Don’t! Let the braids hang!” 

What Céleste brought was not a so- 
ciety dress at all, but a negligee, an ex- 
quisite thing of lustrous deep blue silk. 
She brought, also, fuzzy, crocheted blue 
slippers. 

When Myra was arrayed in these, 
and had got as far as the door, Celeste, 
who was excellent at details, put Bla 
Bla in her arms. 

“But she’s asleep!’”” Myra protested. 

“She isn’t. I woke her up. I pinched 
her just a teeny bit.” 

“But if 

“She’s very becoming to you,” fin- 
ished Céleste, as if she had pinned a 
rose on a reluctant actress, and she sur- 
reptitiously flopped one big golden braid 
forward over Myra’s shoulder. 

“The front view is O. K.,” gloated 
Céleste to herself. “She'll be a peach 
going down!” 

Meanwhile, 
below. 


Doctor Lane waited in 


the room Doctor Lane in 
evening dress was a figure to take away 
more sophisticated 
woman than Céleste. He walked about 
the great room. He looked at the ex- 
pensive pictures in their Florentine 
frames, the wonderful marine over the 
fireplace, the Venice, a priceless Rem- 
brandt. He looked at the books; books 
on the carved table, shelves of them to 
the ceiling on either side of the wide 


the breath of a 


fireplace, where wood was laid always 
The irony of this 
had often occurred to him as he had 
gone through the rich, useless room to 
Yielding now to 


ready for a fire. 


the woman upstairs. 
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a sudden impulse, he took a match, and, 
stooping, lit the kindling. He watched 
it flame up. Its flickerings cast rich 
light and shadow on Myra’s grand 
piano. A sheet of music lay there, 
awry, as if recently used. He went 
over and leaned to see; it was Brahms’ 
“Lullaby.” 

Then he heard a faint sound, other 
than the crackling of the flames. Out- 
lined against the blue of a priceless 
window, she was coming down the great 
stairway, slowly, clinging to the rail, 
with down-bent face, one thick, gleam- 
ing braid hanging far down before her, 
the child held tightly to her breast. 

His face paled, and a nerve quivered 
in his cheek. For an instant he steadied 
himself by the piano, then crossed the 
long room and met her there. 

“Myra!” he said huskily. “Myra!” 
And then fatuously: “I came to call.” 

3ut one does not “call” on a woman 
in a gown like that, with little, soft 
crocheted slippers tied with ribbons, 
and two long braids of yellow hair, and 
in her arms a fat baby just in process 
of waking up. Both her hands being 
engaged, he could not greet her conven- 
tionally, but reached out to the smooth 
ivory of her arms. 

“I’m a little tired,” she admitted 
weakly. ‘I must sit down right away!” 

He took the child and supported her 
to the fireside chair. Bla Bla was wak- 
ing now, and, stimulated by evening 
lights, evening dress, and a suspicion of 
evening refreshments, conversed with 
the irresponsible abandon of one who 
has already drunk at too many previ- 
ous receptions. 

“That’s her name,” explained Myra. 
“She introduced herself the first thing.” 

“Her name, however, happens to be 
Myra,” said*%he doctor, upon whom the 
shameful pretender now threw herself, 
pulling at his tie, at his dazzling display 
of shirt front and pearl studs. 

“Why,” marveled Myra, “one would 
think she knew you!” 
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She happens to be my 


“She does. 
child.” 

“Your child? Your child? What 
right have you to the child?” His face 
darkened at her question and all its 
answer might mean to him. ‘What 
right have you to this child?’ she went 
on shrilly. “To—any—child ?” 

“What right?” he questioned bitterly. 
“Oh, you women with your careers! 
Fifteen years ago I loved you. Fif- 
teen years! Think back in your mind 
fifteen years. Do you remember a night 
in June? I doubt it—though I re- 
minded you of it afterward. We had 
been riding through the woods, and I 
told you. You see, I considered my 
love of infinitely greater value than 
your wealth. I wasn’t in the least em- 
barrassed by it. I—told—you 

“But no, you must live your life. 
That’s what you say, women like you. 
‘I must live my own life. I must have 
my career.’ You all want to ‘succeed’ 
first, God knows why, before you be- 
gin—weary, a little old—the real busi- 
ness of your lives. 

“And I want to tell you that this ca- 
reer you scorned lies at the bottom of 
all art, the greatest painting, the greatest 
music. You aren’t overly interested in 
the war. Why? You have to know 
something about the creation of life be- 
fore you can feel the tragedy of its 
destruction. The map of Europe will 
be changed. Millions of men will have 
died. It’s this thing you despise that 
will make the world over. But no, you 
must succeed! 

“And I?” he went on bitterly. “It 
never occurred to you that / might want 
a home, a child? It’s all right for a 
man to be content always to let himself 
into a hired room with a key, and light 
his own lamp, and argue with himself 
that a club table is very homelike! As 
it happens, I’m not that kind of a man.” 

He looked down at the child, and she 
saw the sudden light in his eyes. 


“But I didn’t,” he went on slowly, “I 
didn’t give you up until a year ago.” 

She sat perfectly still, leaning for- 
ward, her eyes intent upon him, a little 
smile curving her lips. 

“Yes?” she prompted. 

“I hired an apartment. I hired a 
woman to keep my front door open and 
light my evening lamp and sit opposite 
me at a round table. She was the 
matron of our fraternity house in col- 
lege. Then—I found the woman——” 

“A year ago?” she interrupted 
quickly. “You said a year?” 

“A year. And the next month—you 
came back.” 

“And I sent for you.” 
managed a laugh. 

“Yes, you sent for me. And you 
said—do you remember ?—‘How you’ve 
changed, doctor! You're getting gray!’ 
Changed! Gray! And all you would 
talk about was Berlin. Well, I did my 
best to send you back to Berlin. Finally 
it became a question of saving you from 
a thing that was—very—near you, 
Myra. This experiment was the last 
resort. I tell you that honestly.” 

“You brought me this child that I’ve 
—that I ” She leaned suddenly to 
the baby, gathered her in her arms, and 


She even 


“Started, staggering, for the stairs. But 


“Take 
“Take 


at a sudden memory, she turned. 
her!” she flung at him savagely. 
her! I loathe yc::-both!” 

“Myra, be quiet! Sit 
Take her in your arms!” 

His face twitched as he watched her 
struggle, yield, watched her arms 
tighten convulsively about the child. He 
leaned toward her, his fingers on her 
wrist. He was the physician again, 
calm, formidable. 

“Tell me,” he said ir a voice that 
sounded in her ears far off, like the 
voice of a stranger, “was the experi- 
ment a success ?” 

“You know,” she breathed, scarcely 
audible. ‘“‘You need not be told.” 


down here! 
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“Tell me about it.” He looked away 
from her. ‘Tell me!” 
“It was—it was 

words.” 

“I know. There are no words.” 

“T found out things about myself 
It seems as if it might have been my 
own Suddenly she flung off his 
hand, and turned on him in a fury. 
“How dared you—how dared you kiss 
me like that? Where is she—the mother 
of this child?” 

He leaned closer to her, comprehen- 
sion dawning slowly in the eyes that 
searched her face. He gripped both 
her hands in his own. 

“Kiss—mother Myra!” he cried. 
“You didn’t think / was the father of 
this child? /? Do you want to know 
who he is? The husband of a woman 
I found sick in a back room facing the 
alley, with this child like you in her 
arms. The father of this child was 
your piano tuner—Zudermeister. You 
would not remember. He, too, was 
ambitious to go back to Berlin. For 
twenty years he had wanted this one 
thing. He was a musician, he had the 
soul of an artist, but poverty chained 
him here. After all, he went back to 
Berlin—on the fourteenth of August. 
He was one of the hundred and fifty 
thousand. He left his wife with this 
child. She died in a week. I—I wanted 
a child. you I 
it, adopted it—gave it my name 


There are no 


It was so lie took 
with 
yours—Myra Lane.” 

She did not speak at once, and he 
went on, his hands still imprisoning her 
delicate wrists: 

“But I deceived you in one thing: 
You will get well, quite well. But you 
will never be fitted for the thing you 
want most. You will never go back to 
Berlin.” 

He did not look at her, though he 
was so close, and his fingers clasping 


her wrists hurt her tender flesh. He 
waited. 

At last she drew away from him, 
gathering the child tightly in her arms, 
putting between them something more 
than distance. He felt the subtle with- 
drawal. His fingers loosened from her 
wrist. 

“T can’t give up Berlin,” she said at 
last slowly. “I think of it day and 
night—when I wake up.” 

He sat motionless, like one turned. to 
stone. 

“T know I’m going to get well soon.” 

No answer. 

“I thought—I keep thinking it would 
be safe to take her when she gets on 
solid food.” 

No answer. 

“Of course, I suppose it wouldn’t be 
possible to get to Berlin right away.” 

At last, without looking at her, he 
said: “I just want to know—I have 
to get used to the idea—I want to know 
if you would—providing you could get 
there—assuming I would give her up— 
if you would take my child and go back 
to Berlin. You have always baffled me. 
At times—I have thought I caught a 
glimpse—of you. But now I must 
know at last just how hard you can 
really be.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
She was looking intently at his averted 


> 


face 
” she said at last. “I 
way—but I 
places nearer where 
people go on journeys. My aunt went 
to Niagara Falls. I’ve been waiting— 
it’s autumn now—but I’ve been waiting 
to see if you wouldn’t tell me the same 
thing to-night you told me—that night 
in June : 

But the end of her sentence was lost 
in the broadcloth of a perfect gentle- 
man’s coat, ° 


“U’m trying 
don’t 
know 


know the proper 


there are 
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Find the Woman. 


You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 


almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 


reason for her strange power is occult. 


When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 


cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 


sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? 


Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
Pompadour and 
Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
George Sand, who num- 


bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 


“advanced” woman as inthe delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. 
Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
Or rather, their secrets? 


who conquered at will. 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


Here are the stories of super-women 


For seldom did any two of them 


HELEN OF TROY: 
Model for all the Sirens of the Centuries 


OME wise folk say she never 
existed. But, for that mat- 
ter, some wise folk also say 
that her press agent, Homer, 

existed, and that his 

“Tliad” and “Odyssey” were compila- 

tions of lesser men’s writings. As well 

say that Napoleon was a “compilation” 
of his marshals. 

Some aver that she indeed walked the 
earth, a wonder woman, and that her 
charm perhaps stirred up strife among 
nations, but that her fame kept on 
growing after she was dead, until—even 
as hundreds of jokes were attributed to 
Joe Miller that Joe never perpetrated 
or even heard—people got to making 
her the heroine of a myriad impossible 
deeds and adventures that no one 


never 


woman or no ten women could have 
achieved. 

Still others declare that she and her 
were standing for 
feminine charm and for its fatal power; 
that she embodied the Greek idea of 
super-woman perfection. The same 
sort of people gravely tell us that Her- 
cules and Crcesus and William Tell 
were “solar myths”—whatever that 
may mean—and their descendants will 
put the myth brand, ten thousand years 
hence, on Napoleon, Roosevelt, John L. 
Sullivan, and Lydia Pinkham. 

While common sense may balk at the 
tale of Helen of Troy, common sense 
would as readily balk at a narrative of 
the high cost of living or of the All- 
Europe War. And what is common 


story allegorical, 





STORIES OF THE SUPER-WOMEN 


sense among friends? I am going to 
tell Helen’s story as if it were gospel 
truth. For all I know, it may be. I 
am not going to draw on a dull imag- 
ination for any of it, but to take it 
entirely from a dozen of the olden au- 
thorities, from Homer down. After all, 
since we believe in Santa Claus, why 
not in Helen of Troy? 

I cannot help feeling a little thrill 
of pride in this preamble. In spots, it 
is almost scholarly. And so to the 
story. 

She was the daughter of Tyndareus 
of Argos, one of the horde of kinglets 
who split up the Greek archipelago 
among them. She lived three thousand 
years ago. And so adorable was she 
that some one started a rumor that she 
was not the daughter of Tyndareus, but 
of great Jove himself. This kind of 
talk passed as complimentary in those 
benighted days. Wherefore, the par- 
ents did not start a suit for criminal 


libel against the flatterer, but heaped 
honors on him. : 

By the time Helen reached young 
womanhood, she was the wonder of all 


Greece. She was tall, slender, and red- 
haired. In a day of almost universal 
dowdiness, she knew how to wear her 
clothes—although she did not use that 
knowledge to any prodigal extent, 
clothes, in balmy prehistoric Greece, 
being used for adornment rather than 
as coverings. 

Her wit and her subtle magnetism 
vied with her good looks. Suitors came 
from one end of the archipelago to the 
other to v:sit the court of Tyndareus 
and to pay court to the wonder girl. 
They were a goodly throng, these suit- 
ors, kings one and all, even though most 
of their kingdoms were smaller than 
Delaware. Here are a few names culled 
from the endless list: 

Ulysses, craftiest of Greeks, a short- 
legged man, with the upper body of a 
giant; Agamemnon, overlord of all 
Greece, titular King of Mycenz, a hot- 


tempered, long-winded potentate ; Men- 
elaus of Sparta, Agamemnon’s brother, 
an honest, not overbright, kind-hearted 
chap, who loved sport better than states- 
manship ; Nestor, the wisest of men, yet 
old enough to. have known better than 
to come a-courting, for already his hair 
and beard were white; the two Ajaxes, 
thickheads both, one of whom was later 
to crown a silly life by defying Jove’s 
lightning to mortal combat; Diomed, 
champion heavyweight battler of his 
century; Achilles, fiery demigod and 
prehistoric matinée hero; these and 
many another. 

Now, in that benighted age, kings 
had a way of gratifying personal 
grudges by declaring war on their fel- 
low sovereigns. Tyndareus was a 
shrewd old fellow. Also, he was fond 
of his glorious daughter, and he wanted 
to save her and her future husband 
from possible misfortune. So, before 
he allowed Helen to make her choice, 
he bound each and all of the suitors 
to the following solemn oath: That 
they would not only abide peacefully 
by Helen’s decision, but would pledge 
themselves to fight to the death in be- 
half of the contest’s winner if, at any 
future time, his domestic peace should 
be threatened, or his wife stolen from 
him. 

This pledge was not as fanciful as it 
may seem: For cave-man tactics of 
“wooing by capture” were still more or 
less in vogue. A man who fell in love 
with another’s wife was wont to kid- 
nap her and to defy her bereft spouse 
to get her back. 

Thus, Tyndareus was not only pre- 
venting civil war in Greece, but he was 
making it prohibitively perilous for ary 
outsider to try to seize Helen. Such a 
wooer would find himself at odds with 
practically every country in the whole 
archipelago. Yes, decidedly Tyndareus 
knew what he was about. He was as- 
suring his daughter—as far as was hu- 
manly possible—a safe married life. 
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All the royal suitors—being very 
much in love—were in a condition to 
promise anything. They bound them- 
selves, right willingly, to the oath Tyn- 
dareus exacted; even Nestor, who, as 
I think I said, was old and wise enough 
to have known better. It is a supreme 
tribute to Helen’s charms that the wis- 
est man alive should have behaved just 
as foolishly over her as did the osseous- 
brained Ajax Telemon. 

The oath being taken, Helen’s choice 
was made known. And, out of the ruck 
of greater and richer and handsomer 
men, she chose the plodding Menelaus, 
King of Sparta. 

There were black looks, there were 
highly unstoical gusts of anger—but the 
disappointed suitors made the best of 
their bad luck. After consoling them- 
selves by getting gloriously drunk at 
the marriage feast, they called it a day, 
and went home, not one of them realiz- 
ing how fearfully his lovelorn oath 
was one day to bind him. And the 
golden Helen departed for the prim 
little, grim little kingdom of Sparta 
with her liege lord, Menelaus. 

The years drifted on, lazily, happily, 
in humdrum fashion. If Menelaus 
were not inspiring as a husband, he was 
at least pleasanter to live with than a 
cleverer man might have been. He and 
Helen had one child, a daughter, Her- 
mione. 

Placid years make sweet living, but 
poor telling. So let us get along to the 
day when heralds from the port of 
Pylos brought news of a strange 
prince’s arrival on the Spartan shores. 
The messengers knew not who the 
stranger might be, nor whence he came. 
But, from his retinue and dress and 
bearing, they judged him worthy to be 
a guest of honor. Soa guard of honor 
was sent to escort him to the palace, and 
great preparations were made there to 
receive him. 

The event seems to warrant a more 
Homeric wealth of language than I can 
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compass, but it would be hard not to 
drop into semistately—not to say semi- 
Homeric and wholly plagiaristic—dic- 
tion over it. So bear with me. It 
won't last long. 

Adown the dry white road that ran 
to Pylos through the plain, a dust cloud 
was advancing, shields of bronze and 
weapons gleaming through it, here and 
there, with glimpses of purple robes. 
In the palace, tables were set out, with 
fair linen on them. Meats were brought 
forth, with rare wine from the Ismar- 
ian vineyards to the north. A votive 
heifer was driven in, lowing, from the 
fields for the guest sacrifice. Her 
horns were soon sheathed with gold; 
then the axman felled and killed her 
with a single blow. She was quartered, 
and her fat was laid on the fire, along 
with barley grain. And the savor of 
the sacrifice rose, grateful, to high 
Olympus. 

Now, through the yellow dust cloud, 
chariots were to be seen. A hardy band 
of mariners plodded beside the wheels 
and behind. They were bronzed and 
clear-eyed, these sea rovers, beguiling 
the journey with gay speech and with 
deep, mighty laughs. And they shouted, 
instead of speaking, as do landfolk. 

In the foremost chariot rode two 
men. One was King Diocles of Pherae. 
The other was the goodliest man mortal 
eye ever looked upon. A mane of fine- 
spun golden hair fell over the shoulders 
of his Sidonian robe; his face was like 
the sunshine, and his eyes were filled 
with the gladness of living. He was 
Paris; son of King Priam, and a prince 
of Troy. And his right hand gripped 
a shadow-casting spear. 

In the banquet hall, when the visitors 
and their host were seated, appeared 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, with her 
little daughter, Hermione. When the 
cries of hunger and of thirst had died 
down, Helen addressed the strangers, 
asking no direct question—since to 
question a guest were discourteous— 
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but saying that mayhap they would 
deign to explain who they were, and 
why they had come thither. 

Then arose Paris, standing by the 
board, facing the golden Helen. And 
he spoke winged words: 

It was prophesied at his birth, he 
began, that he would live to be the ruin 
of Troy. To prevent his living to fulfill 
his ordained fate, his father, King 


Priam—weeping at the deed’s black ne- 
cessity—had him borne to the lonely 
top of Mount Ida, there to die of ex- 
posure, or at the fangs of wild beasts. 


the 
and 


But a great she-bear, roaming 
mountain crest, found the babe 
brought him down to her cave, and 
there laid him among her own soft- 
coated young. Here he was found one 
day by herdsmen, among whom he 
grew up. 

In time he owned a herd. The best 
loved of his cattle was a white bull, 
called The Star. Now it came to pass 
that King Priam, urged on by a dream, 
sent his slaves to Mount Ida’s slopes 
to secure the finest bull that grazed 
there, for a sacrifice to Neptune. The 
slaves came upon The Star and drove 
him away with them. Paris gave chase, 
but in vain. Then he hastened to the 
city of Troy to beg redress from the 
king, and as he entered the outer gates 
of Priam’s palace, his own sister, Cas- 
sandra, recognized him. 

Cassandra was a prophetess. Apollo 
had loved her, and, as a love gift, had 
endowed her with a gift of foretelling 
all things. But when she rejected his 
suit, he willed that while she might still 
retain the gift of prophecy, her fore- 
casts should never be believed. So 
now her words were laughed to scorn. 

3ut Priam questioned the moun- 
taineer. And, by the resemblance the 
youth bore to his father, and the ring 
that he still around his neck, 
where it had been placed when he had 
been taken up into the mountain as an 
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infant, the king at last knew him. Great 
was his joy. 

And so, elevated to his rightful 
princely station, Paris passed the next 
few years, no longer in the harsh toil 
and on the poor fare of a herder, but 
as a king’s son; wholly forgetting 
(CEnone, the forest girl of Mount Ida 
whom he had wooed and won and de- 
serted, and whom he now mentioned 
merely in the pride of a past conquest. 

Now, breaking in upon Paris’ some- 
what long-winded story of his life, let 
us come to the real reason of his pres- | 
ence in Sparta. The Goddess of Strife 
had tried to enliven things in peaceful 
Olympus by tossing down in front of 
Venus and Juno and Minerva a golden 
apple. On the apple’s rind was graven 
the inscription: ‘For the most beau- 
tiful.” 

Straightway, the three goddesses, 
who had been tolerably good friends, 
fell to quarreling as to which should 
have the apple of gold. And they com- 
promised by leaving the decision to 
Paris. Every mentber of the trio tried 
secretly to bribe him, Juno offering him 
power, Minerva offering him wisdom, 
Venus promising him love—the love of 
the fairest woman on earth. Being very 
young and very human, Paris chose 
love, casting aside all hope of power 
and of wisdom to gain it. And Venus 
bade him sail forth in search of the 
wonder woman she had promised him. 
He had departed on this quest of the 
golden girl, and fate had led him to 
Helen. 

I am not going to touch on the mytho- 
logical part of Helen’s career more 
than I can help. But I protest most 
solemnly that the foregoing tale of 
Paris and the three goddesses is not 
mythology, but absolute truth. It may 
never have happened, indeed, it could 
not have happened, but it is truth, none 
the less. If you doubt that a silly apple 
could cause such strife among three 
erstwhile friendly deities and stir up 
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unending strife and discord and hatred, 
just remember that the apple was of 
gold. Wait until the family estate is 
divided among the heirs—the heirs who 
have hitherto been such good friends— 
and watch what the Golden Apple of 
Discord can do to breed hate and dis- 
sensions. 

Those old Greeks were wise, even in 
their myths. They knew human na- 
ture, and human nature’s sole change 
since their day is the substitution of 
conventionality for simplicity. At 
heart, there is no difference. 

Take, too, Paris’ choice of love, 
rather than of wisdom or of power. 
When we read about that, as children, 
we said smugly: “What a fool Paris 
was!” Then, as we grew older 
Well, if Paris was a fool, just note in 
what goodly company he stands. His 
compeers in the same divine idiocy are 
such immortals as Mark Antony, Marie 
Stuart, Francis I., almost the whole 
Bourbon dynasty, Sappho, Cleopatra, 
Solomon, and a sheaf of other shim- 
meringly splendid sinners. They were 
monomaniacs, all of them, and they 
sold: their birthright of decency for a 
mess of ambrosia, too blinded to- know 
or care how much they were losing, and 
for how barren a price. Wherein, their 
particular brand of insanity gives them 
full right and@ privilege to claim kinship 
with the Gadarene swine of Holy Writ. 

Well, then, Paris had quested forth 
to find and win the most beautiful of 
women. And he found her—at the 
banquet board of her spouse, Menelaus, 
King of Sparta. 

Long he abode as honored and 
trusted guest in his host’s palace. And 
Menelaus suspected nothing, not even 
that a man of godlike beauty and com- 
fortable dearth of morals was a danger- 
ous visitor in the home of a plodding, 
middle-aged husband. 

One night—while Menelaus snored 
peacefully in preparation for a boar 
hunt he had planned for the next day— 


Paris and Helen stole forth together 
in the darkness and sped, hand in hand, 
to Pylos, where the lover’s ship was in 
waiting. In his own arms, Paris bore 
his inamorata from shore to deck. 
Away across the wine-hued A®gean fled 
the lovers, to Troy. There they were 
wed; regardless of the fact that Helen 
had left a perfectly good husband alive 
in Greece. The laws against bigamy— 
if there were any at that day—do not 
seem to have been very rigidly en- 
forced; nor do those laws’ fracturers 
appear to have lost caste thereby. 

Mind you, Helen was no lovesick girl 
to be swept off her feet by an impetuous 
wooer with spun-gold hair and a Romeo 
manner. When Paris stole her from 
Menelaus and married her, she was 
forty years old. But, like Ninon de 
Lenclos and Diane de Poictiers and 
other of the world’s true super-women, 
age had no power to mar her. Father 
Time could not pass a face like hers 
without pausing to kiss it; but the kiss 
was very tender and loving, and it left 
in its wake no wrinkles or telltale lines. 
Helen was ageless. 

Ilium worshiped beauty, even as did 
Greece, and the Trojans, from old 
Priam down, hailed their new princess 
with rapture; all save Cassandra, that 
daughter of Priam who was blest by 
the gift of prophecy and cursed by the 
incredulity of all who heard her. At 
sight of Helen, Cassandra shrieked 
aloud: 

“Trojans, you nurse to your hearts 
a snake that shall sting you to death! 
You cherish a firebrand that shall burn 
our city to the dust!” 

And she fell, writhing and foaming, 
at Helen’s feet. But folk laughed at 
the forecast, and the cheers of welcome 
drowned the wail of the seeress. 

So did Argive Helen come to her hus- 
band’s people. And thus did her beauty 
win all hearts. Paris adored her wildly, 
uncontrollably, to the hour of his death. 
Her passing infatuation for him soon 
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cooled into comfortable affection. And 
for the second time in her life she 
learned that a husband is merely what 
is left of a lover after the nerve has 
been extracted. 

Meantime, Greece was humming like 
a kicked hornet’s nest. Menelaus 
learned of his wife’s flight, and with 
whom she had fled. He went, heart- 
broken, to his brother Agamemnon for 
help in avenging his wrongs. Agamem- 
non not only reminded him of the other 
suitors’ promise to defend the honor of 
the man whom Helen should marry, but 
volunteered, as overlord of Greece, to 
force them to keep their vows. 

Now, this offer was none too easy to 
carry out. It is one thing to make the 
maddest pledge, under the drunkenness 
of love. It is quite another thing to 
fulfill that pledge when love is dead. 
The swain who at twenty declares to a 
girl: “If ever you want me, say the 
word, and I swear I will come to you, 
from the ends of the earth!” would 
be horribly embarrassed if, as a sedate 
husband and father at forty, that same 
half-forgotten sweetheart should hold 
him to his calf-love oath. 

So it was with Helen’s suitors-emer- 
itus. Long ago they had loved her. 
She had married some one else. And, 
during the past twenty years, other in- 
terests in their lives had crowded out 
her memory. If they thought of her 
at all, it was, now and then, to court 
domestic tempests by mentally or 
verbally comparing her golden loveli- 
ness and eternal youth with their own 
wives’ dumpy, or slatlike, matronly 
aspect. 

For they had wives, most of them, 
by this time, wives and children. Just 
stop for an instant, husbands all, and 
figure to yourselves what would happen 
if you should come home to-morrow 
night and break to your wives the tid- 
ings that you were about to go to war— 
for the sake of another woman! A 
woman, moreover, whom you had once 


adored, and whose memory had ever 
stood, wistful, winsome, wraithlike, be- 
tween your wives and you. 

So, when Agamemnon’s fiat went 
forth that those long-dead promises 
were to be redeemed at once, there were 
home scenes throughout Greece whose 
bare recital would forever have crushed 
the spirit of Mormonism. War must 
have seemed almost a relief to some 
of those luckless husbands after they 
had finished listening to their wives’ 
remarks on the subject. For, of all 
overdue debts in this world of varied 
indebtedness, the hardest by a million- 
fold to pay are the sight drafts of de- 
funct sentiment. 

These olden heroes were not espe- 
cially heroic in the crisis that threatened 
them, and none but a single man will 
be unduly harsh with them for their un- 
willingness. One after another, they 
sought to dodge the fulfilment of their 
pledges. : 

Ulysses, for example, after.an inter- 
view with his embarrassingly faithful 
wife, Penelope—she has always re- 
minded me of Mrs. Micawber—har- 
nessed oxen to a plow and proceeded 
to give the impression that he had sud- 
denly gone crazy, by plowing furrows 
in the salt sands of the seashore. Those 
whose minds had gone were supposed 
to be directly under divine protection, 
and naturally.such people were never 
called upon to fight or to meet any other 
obligation. 

Truly, Ulysses was living up to his 
reputation as the craftiest of the 
Greeks. Yet his craft was put to 
naught by the wisdom of old Nestor— 
one of the new suitors who had not 
tried to crawl out of his agreement. 
Nestor placed Ulysses’ baby son, Tele- 
machus, on the seashore, in the path of 
the advancing oxen. Ulysses turned 
the beasts aside to keep them from 
trampling the child to death. Whereat, 
it was decided that Ulysses was not in- 
sane—at least, not too insane to do his 
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share of fighting—and he was enrolled 
as one of the chiefs of the Grecian host. 

Having been caught, Ulysses set out, 
morbidly, to get even with’ destiny by 
catching others. And he, as well as 
Nestor, began to strip away the subter- 
fuges of the reluctant kings. Achilles, 
for instance, tried to escape military 
service by dressing as a girl and hiding 
among the women of his household. 
Ulysses, disguised as a peddler, visited 
these women, carrying a basket full of 
feminine gewgaws. At the bottom of 
the basket lay a magnificent sword. 
While the women were examining the 
jewelry and clothing in the peddler’s 
stock, Achilles caught sight of the 
sword. For the first time, he showed 
interest in the peddler’s visit. Paying 
no heed to the rest of the wares, he 
picked up the sword and fell to exam- 
ining it with a professional interest. At 
once, Ulysses recognized him not only 
as a man, but as a warrior; and the 


sulky Achilles was forced to join the 
expedition. 

Day and night, throughout Greece, 
the smiths’ hammers clinked, and the 


smithy fires roared. Weapons were 
forged; armor was repaired; army 
equipments were set to rights. The 
woods and hilltops reéchoed to ax 
blows, as great trees were felled for 
ship timber. At last, twelve hundred 
ships lay at anchor, waiting to bear the 
avenging host to Troy. 

All this preparation was a matter of 
many months, and for a long time no 
hint of it reached Troy. Then—first 
in vague rumor, and soon in form not 
to be doubted—came news of the 
Greeks’ preparation fer war. 

By this time, Helen had ceased to be 
a novelty in Troy. And now men 
cursed her, beneath their breath, as a 
sorceress who was to bring war and 
destruction upon them. Women hated 
her as the cause of their men’s possible 
death in battle. But Priam, and the no- 
blest of his sons—Hector—were still 


her stanch champions, and, with such 
backing, her position in the city was at 
least outwardly assured. 

Then came a minor tragedy, a fore- 
shadowing of the wholesale misfortunes 
that were to follow. I have said that 
when Paris was still a herdsman on 
Mount Ida, he had met and loved a for- 
est maid, Gfnone, and, on learning that 
he was a prince, he had promptly. de- 
serted her, leaving her to grief and lone- 
liness. QEnone had borne Paris a son— 
although this was unknown to him. In 
the years since she had last seen the 
fickle prince, this son had grown up. 
He was known as “Corythus.” When 
word reached CEnone of Helen’s arrival 
in Troy, she sent her fortunate rival a 
message. She wrote the message on 
birch bark and dispatched it, by Cory- 
thus, to Troy. 

Corythus arrived at the palace, and 
was led to Helen’s bower, where he 
begged the princess to dismiss her 
maids, as he was the bearer of a word 
for her ears alone. Helen, obeying, re- 
ceived from him the folded birch bark 
and opened it. She read: 

O thou that dost scan these lines, hast thou 
forgotten quite thine ancient sin, thy palace, 
thy husband and child—even as Paris has 
forgotten me? Thou shalt not forget. For 
I send thee my curse, with which I shall 
scourge thee till I die. Soon Paris must look 
into the death And little in that 
hour will he care for thy lips, thy 
f ivory, thy gold 
red hair. Nay, remembering that you have 
cost his life, he will bid the folk that hate 
thee have their joy, and give thee to the 
mountain beasts to tear, or burn thy body on 
a tower of Troy! My son—and his—bears 
this word to thee. 


eyes of 
sweet 


singing voice, thine arins « 


As she finished reading, Helen fell, 
in a swoon, at Corythus’ feet. The 
youth was alarmed, and dropped on his 
knees beside her, lifting her head. And 
at that moment Paris entered the room. 

Seeing a stranger kneeling beside 
Helen, he went wild with jealous rage. 
Whipping out his sword, he sprang 
upon Corythus, and buried the blade 
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in the lad’s neck. Then he turned, to 
plunge the weapon into Helen’s breast. 
3ut, as he turned, he saw the birch- 
bark message on the floor and stooped 
to pick it up. Reading it, he realized 
what he had done, and whom, in his 
jealous frenzy, he had killed. He flung 
himself, wailing, forth from the palace 
and into the night. 

Three days later, Corythus was laid 
on his funeral pyre in the market place 
of Troy. As Paris was advancing with 
the lighted torch, GEnone appeared. She 
leaped upon the pyre and _ shrieked 
down at her recreant lover: 

“I hear the prayer that thou some 
day shall make in vain! Thou shalt die, 
and leave thy love behind thee, for an- 
other. And little shall she love thy 
memory! But”—turning upon the on- 
lookers—“O ye foolish people—see! 
What death is coming on you from 
across the waters?” 

At the shrieked words, all turned and 
looked seaward. Bearing down on the 
coast, in a driving rain, oar blades flash- 
ing, sails straining at their rigging, 
came the long-dreaded Greek fleet. 

The Trojan war had begun. 

For a highly sporting and poetical 
and altogether deathless account of that 
contest, I commend you to Homer’s 
“Tliad.” This is the story of Argive 
Helen, not an uncensored bulletin from 
the trenches. 

For ten years the conflict waged, with 
varying fortunes. Again and again, as 
the tide of battle rolled between the 
city’s very walls, Helen stood on the 
ramparts and watched her former hus- 
band and the other men who had sworn 
eternal love for her fighting and dying 
for her worthless sake. 

Once, as she -stood thus, she found 
at her side the group of aged men who 
were Priam’s counselors. Gray-bearded 
they were, and feeble, and long past 
the time when love can set the pulse 
a-flutter, and they hated Helen with a 
mighty loathing for the disaster she had 


brought upon their dear fatherland. 
Even now, they had come forth upon 
the ramparts to berate her with her sin. 

Helen turned and faced them. The 
afternoon sun poured down upon her 
white-clad form and upon her wonder 
face with its crown of ruddy hair. And, 
at sight of her, these ancient moralists 
forgot why they had come thither. 
With one voice, they cried aloud that 
the love of so glorious a woman were 
well worth the loss of Troy—aye, of all 
the world. 

A hundred commentators have said 
that this tribute of the graybeards was 
the most supreme compliment ever paid 
to mortal woman’s charms. 

Paris was at last challenged by Mene- 
laus to mortal combat. He accepted 
the challenge, but later fled, in terror, 
from the man he had wronged. Soon 
afterward, he led a sortie one night 
against the Greeks. A man on the out- 
skirts of the Grecian camp gave the 
alarm and let fly an arrow at the ad- 
vancing Trojans. The shaft struck 
Paris, inflicting a mortal wound. 

The dying man was borne back into 
the city, and to the palace where the 
thoroughly disillusioned Helen awaited 
him. Since his cowardice in fleeing 
from Menelaus, she had taken no pains 
to hide her contempt for him. Now, 
as he lay dying, she looked down with- 
out emotion on the sharer of her crime. 
And Paris, seeing her bend above him, 
spoke the pitiful farewell that Andrew 
Lang’s verse has made sublime, and 
that, even in mere prose, cannot lose all 
its beauty. His voice weak, his eyes 
glazing, he said: 

“Long ago, dear, we were glad—we 
who never more shall be together. Will 
you kiss me, once? It is ten weary 
years since you have smiled on me. But, 
Helen, say farewell with your old 
smile !” 

Helen, something of her dead tender- 
ness coming back to her, kissed him. 
And, with her kiss, his life went out. 
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The torch was set to the unlucky 
prince’s pyre. From the crowd around 
it spramg CEnone. She mounted the 
blazing pile of wood, and her body was 
consumed with that of the man who 
was not worth dying for. 

Helen, almost at once, married Paris’ 
younger brother Deiphobus. 

One morning the Trojans awoke to 
find that all the Greeks had sailed away. 
Their huts stood abandoned on the 
beach, their ships were nowhere visible 
on the horizon. Coming back, rejoic- 
ing, to the city, the scouting party that 
brought this joyous news found a mon- 
strous horse. They thought that the 
Greeks had »built it and left it there, to 
propitiate Neptune for a speedy and 
safe voyage back to their native shores. 

The Trojans bore the horse back 
within the city’s walls, to keep it as a 
memento of the great war, 

Helen, passing near the wooden beast 
that night, heard within it the clank of 
arms. She halted, and, in a low voice, 
spoke the names of some of her old 
suitors. Ulysses answered, bidding her 
open a concealed trapdoor in the 
horse’s side. She obeyed. Out climbed 
a score of Greeks. Guided by Helen, 
they unbarred the city gates to the horde 
outside who had returned in their ves- 
sels. One of the greatest massacres of 
the ages followed. Babies were butch- 
ered as they slept, women were cut 
down as they ran from their beds, half- 
wakened men were slaughtered like 
sheep. Then the torch was applied, and 
all Troy was burned to ashes. 

Helen was saved from death by 
Ulysses, who took her to Menelaus and 
demanded kindly treatment for her, 
pleading in her behalf that she had at 
the last betrayed the Trojans by setting 
free the Greeks within the wooden 
horse. 

There was no need for his mediation. 
No man could harbor wrath against the 
golden Helen. Menelaus, at the very 
first meeting of their eyes, forgave and 


forgot. He opened his arms and his 
heart to the woman who had wrecked 
his life and who had brought to death 
thousands of gallant men. Back to 
Greece he bore her; back to Sparta, 
where he installed her once more as his 
queen. He had first brought her hither 
in triumph as a mere slip of a girl, to 
people who had received her with pride. 
Now she came to Sparta again, a 
woman of over fifty, to a populace who 
cursed and reviled her. Widowed 
wives and weeping mothers spat at her 
as she passed them on the way to the 
palace. 

But none of this was as hard to bear 
as had been Agamemnon’s parting 
words—spoken in her presence—to the 
Greek army on the shores of Ilium. 
Though his brother was minded to for- 
give, Agamemnon was not. And to the 
assembled host he had shouted: 

“OQ ye who overlong have borne the 
yoke, behold this woman, the very 
fountain of your sorrows! For her ye 
left your dear homes long ago, but now 
the black ships rot from stern to prow, 
and who knows if ye shall see your own 
again? Aye, and if home ye win, ye yet 
may find—ye that the winds waft and 
the waters bear—that you are quite 
gone out of mind. Your fathers, dear 
and old, died dishonored there; your 
children deem ye dead, and will not 
share their lands with you; on main- 
land or on isle, strange men are wooing 
now the women you wedded. For love 
doth lightly beguile a woman’s heart. 

“These sorrows hath Helen brought 
on you. So fall upon her straightway, 
that she die, and clothe her beauty in a 
cloak of stone!” 

The crowd had armed itself with 
stones as Agamemnon began to speak. 
But, as he denounced her, they were 
looking at her upturned face. And 
from their nerveless hands the stones 
fell to earth. They found her too beau- 
tiful for death. 

Agamemnon, looking at her, cried: 
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“Hath no man, then, avenged his 
wrongs by slaying thee? Is there none 
to shed thy blood for all that thou hast 
To wreak on thee the wrongs 
that thou hast wrought? Nay, as mine 
own soul liveth, there is one! Before 
a ship takes sail, I will slay thee with 
mine own hand!” 

But, as he advanced toward her, 
sword in hand, her beauty seized him in 
its spell. He paused, irresolute, then 
turned away. 

For many years thereafter, Helen and 
Menelaus dwelt together at Sparta. 
And because the years were happy, both 
history and fable are silent about them, 
save that Menelaus was once more as 
slavishly enamored of his wife as in 
their first months together. Helen, too, 
was well content with this safe haven 
after her tempest-tossed decade— 
“Peace after war; port after stormy 
seas; rest after toil.” 


slain ? 


The hatred of the people at large did 


not much distress her. Through the 
latticed windows of the palace filtered 
the growls of the populace, droning and 
futile as the roar of distant breakers. 
And even as breakers have no peril for 
landsmen, so, safe in her husband’s 
home, Helen did not fear the grumbles 
of the folk he ruled. 

Then, in the fullness of his age, 
Menelaus died, and all at once the sit- 
uation changed. Helen was no longer 
safe ashore, listening to the breakers; 
she was in their power. Her husband’s 
protecting influence gone, she was at 
the mercy of his subjects; at the mercy 
of the merciless. 

The women of Sparta banded to- 
gether and, in dangerous silence, ad- 
vanced upon the palace. These were 
the mothers, the wives, the daughters, 
the sweethearts, of men who had left 
their ‘white bones on the Trojan sea- 
coast, that the golden Helen might 
again rest snug in the shelter of Mene- 
laus’ love. There was not a doubt as 
to“the militants’ purpose. And as they 
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drew near the palace, Helen fled. One 
or two slaves, still faithful to her, smug- 
gled the fugitive out through a rear 
gateway and through the forests toward 
the seashore. There, a handful of sil- 
ver bought a fisher’s boat and the serv- 
ice of his crew. 

And once more across the “wine- 
hued AZgean” fared the golden Helen, 
not this time in girlish light-heartedness 
to her husband’s home, or, in guilty hap- 
piness, fleeing from that house by night 
with the man who had bewitched her, 
but a fugitive driven forth from the 
only home she knew. 

Storm-driven, her boat at last was 
blown ashore on the island of Rhodes. 
There she found she had been running 
toward ill fortune just as rapidly as she 
had thought she was running away 
from it. The Queen of Rhodes had 
lost a husband in the Trojan war. And, 
like every other woman on earth, she 
had sworn the vengeance oath against 
Helen. So, the story goes, when the 
fugitive was brought before the 
Rhodian queen, the latter gave a single 
curt order. In obedience to that fierce 
command, Helen was led forth and 
hanged, her executioners being blind- 
folded, that they might not balk at de- 
stroying the world’s loveliest creation. 

So perished the golden Helen. For 
her sin, she is known to fame as “Helen 
of Troy,” not “Helen of Sparta,” or 
even “Helen of Argos.” Posterity has 
branded her, thus, with the name of the 
land she destroyed, instead of the land 
of her birth. 

Poets and dreamers of dreams, even 
in her own century, have said that 
Helen did not die; that loveliness such 
as hers could not be destroyed, any 
more than can the smile of the spring- 
tide or the laughter of the sea. They 
say she escaped the Rhodians and set 
sail once more upon her wanderings. 
From shore to shore she voyaged, age- 
less, divine, immortal, as eternal as love 
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itself. Ever, where she went, men 
adored her and besought her to remain 
among them to bless or curse their lives. 
But, ever, women banded together to 
drive her forth again upon her endless 
wanderings. 

One legend tells of her sojourn in 
Egypt, and of her meeting, there, 
Ulysses, “sacker of cities.” Penelope 
was dead, and Ulysses had recom- 
menced his voyaging. He and Helen 
met, and the old, old love of nearly a 
half century earlier flared into new 
flame. And, as ever, Helen’s love 
brought death in its wake. For the 
sacker of cities fell in battle within a 
few weeks after their reunion. 

Another and more popular legend is 
that Helen, in return for everlasting 
youth, formed a highly discreditable 
business partnership with Satan, 
whereby she was to serve as his lure 
for the damning of men’s souls. Do 
you recall, in Marlowe’s ‘Doctor 
Faustus,” it was by promise of Helen’s 
love that the devil won Faustus over 
to his bargain? There is a world of 
stark adoration in Faustus’ greeting cry, 
as, for the first time, he beholds the en- 
chantress: 

“Is this the face that launched a thousand 
ships 

And burned the topless towers-of Ilium? 

Helen, make me immortal with a 


kiss !” 


Sweet 


She granted him the kiss, but no im- 
mortality ; instead, his meed was dam- 
nation, like that of her million other 
swains. 

Goethe, in the second part of his 
“Faust,” makes her Marguerite’s suc- 
cessor in Faust’s love. And one poet 


after another has amplified the theory 
that she lives on through the ages, 
drawing men’s souls from them. 

And the poets are often right, where 
sane folks are wrong. The golden 
Helen—typifying the blind, all-engulf- 
ing love that laughs alike at reason and 
at destruction—lives and_ shall live 
while men are men. She lived as Cleo- 
patra, for whom Antony deemed the 
world well lost. She lives as the hid- 
eously coiffured shopgirl with the 
débutante slouch and the blue-white 
powdered nose, for whom a ten-dollar- 
a-week clerk robs the till and goes to 
jail. And, as in the earliest days of 
her mortal wanderings, men ever 
stretch forth their arms to her as she 
passes, and beseech her to stay her 
flight long enough to let them damn 
themselves for her. And, as in those 
early days, women ever band together 
in righteous wrath to drive her forth 
into the darkness. 

Poor Helen! Or—is it happy 
Helen? I think the former adjective 
is to be chosen. For the game she plays 
can end only in ultimate loss to herself. 
And that game’s true winners, in the 
long run, are the very women who, 
fearing her spell over their loved ones, 
harry her forth to new wanderings. 
This thought should comfort them in 
the inevitable hour when golden Helen’s 
shadow shall fall Momentarily athwart 
their placid lives. 

The prim path must inevitably tri- 
umph over the primrose path. 

The September number of AINSLEE’S will 
contain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Super- 
women series: “Madame du Barry: The Seven- 
million-dollar Siren.” 
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8OR half a century, putting 

roughly, the prairies that lie 

east of the Rockies and con- 

siderably beyond view of 

them have been inhabited— 
one can hardly say populated—by a 
race whose virtues must include a sin- 
gular and an unsung patience. It is an 
ill-fated patience. The prairies exact 
much, but they deal little in tangible 
recompense, and care less for the fine 
promises they flaunt in the empty sun- 
sets on the rainless skies. Nevertheless 
and somehow, the patient people go on 
hoping and toiling in their slow, close- 
to-earth way; and either they do not 
see, or they refuse to see, how their 
toil never molds any new shape in the 
features of their earth. “Features? 
Lord warrant us! What features?” 
Horizons sloping and stretching like 
waters seeking their level, and yet 
waterless; lonely  sun-filled 
over by the prairte wind—the 
Norah and Dan 


spaces, 
blown 
wind that, 
and Wilbur, 

It may be that you know 


in spite of 
is the hero of my tale. 

this wind. 
In that case, you would know that one 


does not try to describe it; but you will 
find yourself, at times, living over cer- 
tain intimate moments when it used to 
chant to you down in the buffalo grass, 
as you lay daydreaming on the flat of 
your back dry 
draw; certain dawns when it brushed 


above some creek or 
and made your pulses 
pound, you had heard the 


voices of the various worlds you ex- 


you like wings 


because 


pected to go forth and conquer, and 
they were reminding you not to delay 
too long. Shutting your eyes and re- 
membering, you bring back all the hope- 
less depression of its times of flat, mo- 
notonous persistence. Presto, it is a 
vagabond, young as you, and tempting 
you to the wild deeds you used to be- 
lieve you would dare to do. Again, 
there are its relentless times, when it 
comes, day after day, out of the North, 
no thing you can personify, but a blind 
force of nature obeying fixed laws. 
And then, out of all its moods you will 
remember one other, which comes to 
you only at rare and very propitious 
moments—its crooning mood, when it 
sings its saga all alone in the nighttime, 
the story of the unrecorded past ages; 
and the stars listen, remembering 
everything, because they, like it, have 
always and forever been. ; 


It was in the summer of the eighties 
that young Dan Trowbridge built his 
sod house and made proud the neigh- 
borhood from Watts’ Draw to South 
Sappa Creek (dry). Such a house dig- 
nified the whole sod industry. It was 
as if no one had quite glimpsed its pos- 
sibilities before. You know what sod 
is? It is first a flat strip of earth; then 
it is a patch of deep and even furrows 
of moist, almost black loam; then it is 
two-foot lengths; and at the right mo- 
ment for handling it is carted to its 
site and built brickwise, side to 
without cement. It is not like the 


new 
side, 
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dobe of the Southwest, for dobes are 
made of mud and dried like codfish. 
God made the sod. 

It was Dan’s way to foresee possi- 
bilities. . He had foreseen the possi- 
bility of winning Norah Barrett, and 
he brought her to the sod house when 
they were married. The neighbors 
were relieved. She might have mar- 
ried Wilbur Green, instead, and they 
would hardly have blamed her; but they 
had dedicated Dan to success. 

It was because Dan was thrifty. 
More than that, there was not much 
choice between the two men. Both 
were popular, both capable. Of the 


two, Wilbur was better built for carry- 
ing off defeat, for there was a sort of 
gallant good nature in the way he took 
his loss that endeared him to the com- 
munity, which felt a sort of romantic 
sympathy for him. 
a grudge,” it said. 


“Wilbur don’t bear 

He and Dan had 
been friends before their rivalry, and, 
after the young couple were married, 
he gradually renewed the old relation- 
ship on a new basis of family friend; 
gave out that he was a bachelor for lifé, 
and entered on a course of meaningless 
flirtation with all the girls in the county. 
Between these episodes, he would drop 
in on Dan and Norah, sometimes at 
mealtime, sometimes to borrow some- 
thing, or again just to have a chat as 
he rode by. His land adjoined Dan’s 
on the south, and his cattle grazed in 
sight of the sod house. 

Dan could not comprehend a life like 
Wilbur’s. Dan cared nothing for cat- 
tle. He was a toiler; he loved the soil, 
and loved getting his living out of it. 
He had a crude sort of science about it 
of his own evolving, and he was per- 
petually evolving, perpetually foresee- 
ing possibilities. 

The sod house stood just under the 
rim of a tilted slope, beside a road that 
ran east arid west. One cannot describe 
a prairie scene. It is too simple, too 
nearly elimination. This road came 
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over one horizon and disappeared over 
another. A_ scrubby timber claim 
marked its vanishment. There was a 
low line of hills southward, and here 
and there a windmill showed its wheel. 
For the rest, there was the sky and the 
sun—and the wind. 

The young folks were married in 
planting time; that is to say, right in 
Dan’s busiest season. Norah had known 
his propensity for work even when he 
was courting her, but she had not 
known that it was a sort of idiosyn- 
crasy, this work. She had taught 
school until her marriage, and the time 
outside of her work had been taken 
up with the courting. But now that she 
was Dan’s wife, she seemed to have him 
less than before. His very care of her 
had something to do with this. He had 
always told her that his wife should 
never be a farm slave, like this and that 
woman he had seen withered to old age 
in youth. He kept only one cow and a 
handful of chickens, and for garden 
he gave her some little patches in front 
of the house, planted, not in vegetables, 
but in flowers. Then he hired a young 
girl to help her about the house. Norah 
did not have enough to do, or she fan- 
cied so. 

She was a strong girl, quick and 
capable with her mind and her hands, 
and she was ambitious to help Dan. 
She invented tasks that he knew noth- 
ing about, and, with little clever 
achievements, filled many an hour that 
otherwise would have been intolerably 
idle. But her most ambitious task was 
that of being his companion, both his 
rest and his stimulant in the brief in- 
tervals when he was not working. 

She had always liked reading, and 
before their marriage she and Dan had 
done a lot of it. Now that he had no 
time, she kept herself informed, and 
stored up for the evenings all her gar- 
nerings from magazines and books. She 
had her own thoughts, too, that came 
to her through the day as she worked 
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or tended her flowers or walked over 
the prairie or rode. The plains folk are 
not eloquent, but she had her shy 
phrases for the clothing of her fancies, 
and some image that had haunted her 
all day would blossom to speech in 
Dan’s presence, because his mere being 
there to share it with her was a sort 
of sunshine that brought it to bloom. 
Besides, there was a policy in all this. 
Norah knew the prairie and its ways. 
Her father and brothers were workers 
like Dan. The brothers had married, 
and she had seen the course of those 
matings, from the courtings to—what 
they were now; and something in her 
fought against that terrible and word- 
less preoccupation of existence for her 
and Dan. She could not lose the lover 
who had come so dominantly and ten- 
derly to woo her. She could not let him 
ber lost to himself; it would be an im- 
poverishment for him as well as for her. 
It was a treasure she must learn how 
to guard, because it was in her care. 
The first year went wrong with the 
young farmer. The hail came. In 
twenty minutes one July day, the ripen- 
ing corn and ripened wheat turned to a 
draggled harvest, an acreage of fiasco. 
But Dan, familiar with the tragedy, 
simply went quietly to work again, and 
borrowed money and bought other 
land. He seemed to plow all winter 
that and again with 
spring, scattering his crops to dodge the 
hail. But there was no hail that second 
summer, and he reaped double harvest. 
When Norah had married Dan, peo- 
ple had said, “She’s a wise girl.” The 
phrase got repeated about, and, in time, 
it got repeated to Dan himself, by the 
only person who would have dared. It 
was a woman in town to whom he had 
been paying attentions when he had met 
Norah. She had married the owner of 
the Blue Arch Restaurant soon after, 
and Dan used to eat there on the rare 
occasions when he went to town alone. 
At the time, he dismissed it, but later 


year, was at it 


it came back to him, that phrase, like a 
seed, stray blown, that takes root un- 
noted. 

That spring, Dan had a sudden and 
mysterious illness. Norah, terrified, 
sent the little hired girl for Wilbur 
Green, who had a rude knowledge of 
emergency doctoring. Wilbur came 


with his usual expedition, and believed 
he recognized in Dan’s attack an illness 
from which he had seen a man suffer 
in a little mining camp in the South- 
It was a lucky guess, and Wil- 
undoubtedly 


west. 
bur’s treatment 
Dan’s life. 

Wilbur, in his careless, jaunty way, 
disclaimed credit, but the service he had 
given brought him nearer to the little 
family than before. It was not that 
he came oftener, but it was Norah’s 
manner when he came. It was as if she 
could not forget her gratitude. 

Wilbur did not have the vice of in- 
gratiation. He was naturally the sort 
of man women call likable. He was 
breesy and amusing, versatile in his tal- 
ents. His anecdotes diverted, his sing- 
ing pleased, his conversation enter- 
tained and interested. He was well 
informed. He was handy, also—could 
mend and construct, could adapt him- 
self to situations, could stir jam or wipe 
dishes, train flowers or doctor sick ani- 
mals, could render innumerable serv- 
ices easily and good-naturedly. In his 
unmarried estate, he appealed to Norah 
particularly—he obviously a 
man who ought to be happily settled 
with a family of his own. So she be- 
lieved. She even tried to marry him 
off, but her efforts failed. 

At first, Dan was undisturbed by this 
intimacy, though at times he was some- 
what wistful. But he knew Norah’s 
nature, knew its need for life and fun. 
Sometimes she complained that he gave 
her too little of his time. He knew that 
he came home late from his fields, and 
after chores and some studying of his 
farm books and calculations about his 
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crops, he would tumble into bed, dog- 
tired, and sleep like a log till sunrise 
brought the new-old round of toil. But 
she knew it was for her, all this toil. 
He was a man who planned ahead, who 
knew his prairie, and understood per- 
fectly the need of all his young 
strength, and the need of it now. Dal- 
liance meant failure. If he yielded to 
her—and she could make him yield ; she 
had that power over him—then he was 
seized with panic for the lost hours, 
with fear lest he should weaken and 
give her a feebler love that would not 
deny her for her own sake. 

She needed people around, and life. 
Wilbur was good company. If Dan 
should neglect his work to supply that 
life himself, it would be hurting her 
in the end. Besides, it would be like 
suspecting her. Dan was not an idealist 
about men, and he knew that Wilbur 
had been in love with Norah; but he 
knew, also, that Norah was Norah. 

Some men could have put some of 
these things into words, but he could 
not. He was a repressive man, and 
most inarticulate where he was most 
moved. The prairie fosters this dumb 
trait. 

Norah tried to understand, or, rather, 
to keep her understanding. She knew 
she could draw him away from that ab- 
sorbing work of his, but it began to 
seem as if, when she did it, she enticed 
him, and that afterward he regretted 
his yielding. Then she reproached her- 
self, and schooled herself to accept. 
Sometimes the acceptance was wistful, 
and near to tears; sometimes it was a 
brave sweetness of acquiescence that 
followed long, solitary ponderings. 


Winter had come again. One would 
not have thought it. The prairie was 


sun-filled and balmy, and in those weeks 
the wind was a tamed thing, sighing 
harmlessly, even sentimentally, in the 
buffalo grass. Was it a real gentleness, 
Or was it a false 


if only a mood? 
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docility born of the same deceptiveness 
that lurks in the crouching coyote who 
hides rib hunger under the dirty dun 
of his winter coat? 

It was a Saturday morning, and Dan 
had brought the big wagon and the 
heavy team to the house, and was at 
breakfast. Norah had always gone to 
town with him on Saturdays, but to-day 
she had refused. He would be staying 
till night on account of the freight that 
was to bring his winter supplies. She 
would be alone, the young hired girl 
having been called home because of ill- 
ness. Dan still looked for his wife to 
change her mind. 

“There's time to get ready if you’d 
like to go,” he said tentatively, passing 
his cup for a second helping of coffee. 

She shook her head, smiling, and 
oddly embarrassed. Norah never could 
dissemble her emotions. ' 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Yes, Dan.” She still smiled, looking 
up at him with an apologetic appeal. “I 
didn’t sleep much last night.” 

He creamed and sweetened his cof- 
fee and slowly drank it, his gaze upon 
her. She clasped her ,hands above her 
plate with a nervous movement. 

“Dan, [I just don’t seem to want to 
go, to-day. I don’t know why. There’s 
no reason especially. You don’t mind?” 

He tapped the side of his empty cup 
without replying. Suddenly he stood 
up. She brought his hat and overcoat, 
the latter a precaution against a possible 
weather change. 

“Sure you’ve put down all you 
want?” 

“Yes, Dan. Just give Minnie Bates 
the list. I don’t want to trouble you 
with things when you’ve so much.” 

“No trouble.” 

He put his arm about her and kissed 
the shining face she raised to him, and 
went away to town. 

The morning passed quickly. She 
sang at her work. She wanted this day 
alone. It was a mood, but she was glad 
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she had humored it. Then it was after- 
noon. 

She liked to be out of doors, and she 
went and sat beyond the stable in the 
lee of one of the stacks, where it was 
lazily warm. In the pasture below, Wil- 
bur’s cattle were grazing, half a mile 
away. They were the only living ob- 
jects, and her eyes dwelt on them as 
she sat thinking—thinking. An hour 
or so passed in this manner. 

She was recalled to herself by a 
realization of the startling change that 
had come over the scene. 

A cold wind was swinging down the 
prairie from the north. The sun had 
disappeared, and a chilly, menacing sky 
lay over the land. Wilbur’s cattle had 
gone, huddled, into a draw. The earth 


itself had the appearance of huddling, 
of turning its back to a Something it 
knew was coming down upon it out of 
that terrible, mysterious North. 


From 
the sides of the stacks straws were 
flipped out and sent streaking down the 
increasing wind. sig tumbleweeds 
bowled along, and then leaped and 
sailed. The framework of the wind- 
mill gave out a queer singing, and the 
superstructure creaked and made little 
moans. A couple of half-grown chick- 
ens took a devious and difficult path to 
the henhouse, squawking oddly. 

At the corner of the stable, the dog 
was standing with his body to the slant 
of the wind, in an attitude of exag- 
gerated indecision. Norah stepped from 
the side of the stack, and the wind 
smote her as with a hand, and some- 
thing clutched her; she knew it was the 
cold. She ran toward the. stable, and 
the dog whined and came to meet her, 
anxious to help, and to turn her toward 
her proper destination, the house. 

The smaller team was in the barn. 
She brought in the cow from its rope 
near by and piled all the mangers with 
cornstalks. Before she had _ finished, 
the drift was thick outside. At last 
she shut the stable door, and she and 
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the dog ran against the wind to the 
house. They were powdered with the 
sugarlike granules when they reached 
shelter. Five minutes later, the prairie 
was blotted out by the driving, blinding 
whirl; the wind rose to the beginnings 
of its strength, and the blizzard had 
come down upon the open plains. 

A blizzard may last a night and a 
day—or a week. 


Wilbur was riding his draw inspect- 
ing his fence when he felt the first 
gusts of the storm. He had been deep 
in thoughts, not of his fence, but of 
Norah. He knew she was alone in the 
sod house. The little hired girl had told 
him as she had passed him on her way 
home that morning. 

The snow began its drive and swing 
down the prairie and whirled out from 
the low bluffs of the draw. Wilbur was 
much nearer Dan’s house than his own, 
or than any other. He knew the bliz- 
zard. And he could see Norah, left 
alone. 

But self-defense—that justified any- 
thing. He turned his horse abruptly 
and rode it into the very teeth of the 
growing storm. 

In three minutes landmarks were 
gone. He rode up the ‘draw till he came 
to a fence, which he tore down, and 
through which he forced the horse; 
and a moment latér the animal stumbled 
over the ruts of the road that lay east 
and west. He turned east and up to the 
wind-swept mesa. 

He was calculating for his life. Dan’s 
house stood just midway of the mesa. 
Wilbur got down and counted his steps, 
leading the horse. Sometimes the drifts 
had already blurred the ruts, but the 
road was a well-used one, and he could 
feel them still. At the seven-hun- 
dredth step he sought for other ruts 
which should lie at right angles; these 
would mean the little curved roadway 
that went down to the sod house. Back 
and forth he went, fighting against the 
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seconds, while the wind, with its hands 
of skill and swiftness, molded the whirl 
of the snow into the tortured embryos 
of the big drifts to be. But in piling them 
at some places, it left the ground clean 
swept at others. Wilbur found the 
road, and he won the sod house. 

He drove the horse down into the 
dugout alongside, and shut the trap. 
Inside the house the dog barked furi- 
ously. Norah opened the door. 

As he came in, she said, “Thank 
God!” That was all. Five years be- 
fore, Wilbur’s young brother, Fi, a lad 
of great promise, had perished but a 
stone’s throw from his home in such a 
storm as this. 


Dan had built the house well. It 
stood rocklike. It was well stocked be- 
sides, with stores of coal and flour in 
the dugout, and bacon and sugar and 
coffee. There was no lamp oil. Dan 
was to have brought oil from town. 

Norah could be sure Dan was safe 
in town. The storm had come long be- 
fore his freight could even have ar- 
rived. And Wilbur took care to re- 
assure her. 

Disaster, of a minor sort, overtook 
them at the start. The lamp burned out 
before supper was finished. It was then 
that they discovered that they had no 
oil. The darkness made them de- 
pendent on each other. They sat in 
the flickering light from the well-filled 
stove and adjusted themselves to the 
situation. And they talked of storms 
and frozen herds and people who had 
been lost, and they wondered about 
those who might be lost. 

When bedtime came, they arranged 
for a night of formidable cold. Norah 
Wilbur the little room at the 
and the bulk of the warmest 
Both of them nearly froze 


gave 
north, 
blankets. 
that night. 
Wilbur woke to find the floor traced 
with little drifts, and the bedclothes 
powdered white. The morning broke 
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late, graying to an uncanny half light. 
While the fire crackled to its blaze, he 
peered out at the drive of snow as it 


slid over the rattling panes. There 
would be no clearing that day. 

They filled in that first day well 
enough. Norah cooked and sewed and 
knitted the scarf that was to be Dan’s 
Christmas present, while Wilbur read 
aloud, mended little things and in- 
geniously devised others, and attended 
to his horse, astonished but unresistant 
in the dugout. He kept up the coal sup- 
ply and melted snow in the wash boiler, 
and in the afternoon helped Norah cook 
over the plum reserves she found going 
bad in the storeroom. 

Night descerided prematurely again. 
It was the hardest part of the day, the 
longest. He taught her card games, and 
they played in the firelight ; he told her 
stories that held her, for he had lived 
in the great Southwest, and he had not 
lived dully. And they gossiped, with 
relish. 

That second night she made her bed 
by the stove, and he fared better than 
before by taking the room ‘hear by. 
They were not so cold, but she hardly 
slept. She lay and heard each shriek 
of the wind, each fresh cannonade that 
crashed, with its snow burden, against 
the house. And she thought of him 
who had made the house so splendidly. 
What were his thoughts, yonder in 
town? 

“Is he frightened about me? 
pose he tried to come! Oh, God, no— 
not that! But he thinks I’m alone 
I wonder what he thinks? The way I’d 
think in his place?” 

Then she would live over again that 
morning—why, it was only yesterday! 
—and his going off to town. She saw 
him as he got into the high wagon seat, 
the lithe play of his shoulder muscles 
when he unclenched the brake and 
gathered the lines that pulled taut, as 
the horses, undriven for days, strained 
to their starting. How strong he was, 
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how wonderful! Had she been patient 
enough, when he worked so hard? Had 
she been jealous of his work, and per- 
haps hindered? 

From that she went back to her own 
mother’s life, thinking of what her 
mother must have had to face—that in- 
exorable rivalry of toil, and the giving 
up of the things that a woman prizes 
most, if she loves. She lived over her 
mother’s life as if it had been her own. 

“And then we came,” she thought, 
“we children. That meant more work 
for him, and more silence, and more 
being away.” 

And she recalled her father, a gnarled 
man of few words and fewer ac- 
cessibilities. Most plainly she could see 
him during her mother’s last illness, 
when he had come to the bedside and 
stayed a few silent moments, remote in 
his great soul awkwardness, unable to 


tell her of any tenderness of his 
thoughts, if they were tender any 
longer. Then he had gone back to his 


fields, and when he had returned from 
them, his wife was dead. 

Next day she experimented with her 
cookbook, and found four new ways 
to prepare dried apples. This discov- 
ery almost marked an epoch. They 
were not hungry, but food was at least 
something definite and a bit of the nor- 
routine of life. That night they 

conscious for 


mal 
made search diversion. 
Chey sang, they had mock debates, they 
recited poems, they even made poems. 
And the storm went on and on. 

It was the third day. Wilbur offered 
to wipe the dinner dishes. As she fas- 
tened. the apron about him, the soft 
flutter of her hands stirred him out of 
his self-control, and he seized the 
hands, drawing her toward him. She 
did not repulse him, she did not affect 
surprise, but she looked right at him 
with a cold and direct gaze that had in 
it a sort of inexorable saneness, as it 
were, a calm, quiet waiting for him to 
let her go. He loosed her, flushing. 
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Wilbur was not a toiler, but he was 
not a man of-inaction, and he knew 
the peril of this kind of inaction. That 
afternoon he decided to reach the stable. 
The project immediately absorbed them. 
They tied together all the available rope 
and twine, and even tore sheets into 
strips to make out the calculated length 
of the life line. Then Norah determined 
to go with him. 

The blast shredded its white burden 
for a moment, and they glimpsed the 
windmill. It was their first goal. From 
it they made their way to the chicken 
house, and, favored by the whims of 
the storm, they reached the barn. 

It was sheltered by a stack. The ani- 
mals were alive, but despondent. While 
Wilbur fed them and strapped blankets 
on them, Norah milked the cow. The 
dog stood about, comically conscious of 
his uselessness. They found the lan- 
tern half filled with oil. With this 
treasure and the milk, they made their 
way back along their slender life line 
stopping at the chicken house to capture 
two young roosters. 

Wilbur made a second trip alone, tak- 
ing his horse from the dugout to stable 
it with the others in the barn. 

Another night came down. 

It was another, but different ; not ap- 
parently different, either, but yet a 
subtle something had come, a some- 
thing inimical to the fineness of their 
comradeship. Things seemed the same 
—the room with its fire flicker, the out- 
side howl of the blizzard—but this 
something was there, too, prelusory of 
what mfist not be, and still was going 
to be, for all their imagined preventings. 

After supper, they blew out the lan- 
tern, hoarding the oil, and then the 
something crouched nearer, in the.cor- 
ners and in the peeping, darting 
shadows. ; 


Eastward of Dan’s house a quarter 
of a mile another sod structure braved 
the blizzard. 


It was the district school- 
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house, where Norah had taught before 
her marriage, where Dan had first met 
her, and come courting her. It was a 
place tender in their memories beyond 
any other. 

The storm had broken on Saturday, 
and the children were safely in their 
homes. Yet the schoolhouse was not 
deserted. A man had found shelter in 
it, and had lived the three days of the 
storm in its one big room, with his 
horses stabled in its corner, and food 
from his wagon just outside the door, 
and for fuel the big box of coal that 
was to supply the school for the last 
weeks of its fall term. 

This man whom the Fates had fa- 
vored was Dan. His freight had come 
a day before its scheduled time, and 
he had left town early on Saturday, his 
wagon loaded with his stores. Caught 


in the blizzard, he had tried to reach 
home, but by the time he had won his 


way to the schoolhouse, he had been 
thankful enough to make it his haven. 
The storm had come early in the sea- 
son, and it would hardly be a long one. 

Still, he would have taken every risk 
within reason to get home, if reason 
were anything the blizzard holds in 
any respect. He might have tried, even 
at that, if he could have foreseen the 
days ahead of him. He was used to 
solitude, but not to solitude unoccu- 
pied—or occupied as this was going to 
be. 

Dan had taken dinner that day at 
the Blue Arch Restaurant. Its owner 
had died, and his young widow carried 
on the business. She was pretty and 
city raised, and she had innumerable 
admirers, and would certainly marry 
again. 

The affair between her and Dan had 
been brief. Norah’s entry on the field 
had disrupted it before anything defi- 
nite had happened; at a point conveni- 
ent for the man, who dismissed it un- 
concerned, tantalizing to the woman, 
who perpetually wondered what might 
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have happened: if But there is this 
advantage aboyit such an affair—it has 
not been definitely terminated. It has 
rather been interrupted, and there is 
the possibility of renewal. The widow 
may have still liked him, or it may 
have been her vanity, her curiosity, to 
see whether she might not still attract 
him, now that the first infatuation of 
his other love had sobered down to 
prosaic married life. 

She was an entertaining woman, and 
supplied an excellent meal. Dan had no 
uneasy memories; it had been a pass- 
ing flirtation, an uncompleted incident, ° 
and they could not go on with it, be- 
cause there was nothing to go on from. 
Norah had effaced this woman, and 
others with stronger holds. 

The widow used to come over and 
talk with him in the dining room. She 
was witty. She mattered nothing what- 
ever to him, and yet he reacted to her; 
he laughed, and found his tongue, which 
was ready enough when he loosed it. It 
was strange that when he was with 
Norah, the very intensity of his love 
made him dumb. 

To-day he was in a good mood, 
caused by the agreeable surprise of the 
freight, and he thought that he would 
be able to return home early. He made 
a hearty meal, laughing with the young 
widow, personally saw to his 
wants. 

She was witty, but not clever. 
“Why didn’t Norah come?” 
asked, as he was eating his dessert. 

“Well He suspended the fork, 
as if waiting for the words to come. 
None came. 

“She’s not sick?” 

“Sick? No. No, she’s all right. 
She just—she didn’t want to come.” 

“She always comes on Saturdays. 
But maybe she’s busy ?” 

“T guess that’s it.” 

He knew that Norah had nothing to 
keep her at home, but he couldn’t have 
the woman going on suggesting expla- 


who 


she 
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nations. Out of the little silence that 
followed, she asked, quite innocently, 
about Wilbur Green. The question was 
either irrelevant or significant. Dan 
was not an analyzer of women, and he 
did not know her design, but he didn’t 
like the tone of her voice or the look in 
her eyes. 

“Wilbur’s all right, I guess. Why?” 

“Well, I know he comes to your 
house so much e 

“Yes. That’s what we aim for him 
to do,” said Dan, watching her coldly. 

“I know. Every one says it’s won- 
derful, the way you're all friends.” 

“Why wonderful?” 

*Well—I mean Well, of course, 
every one knows he used to be crazy 
about her. Most husbands wouldn’t 
want their wife’s old beau coming 
around. It’s mighty good-natured of 
you. That’s what they all say.” 


Dan quietly pushed away his unfin- 


ished dessert. 

“Most husbands didn’t marry Norah 
Barrett,” he said slowly. “But a good 
many wanted to. If I was unfriendly 
with all the men who tried to get 
Norah, I’d have a reputation of being 
mighty unneighborly, I guess. I'll 
trouble you for my bill.” 

That was all. But the widow knew 
she had lost a customer, and had not 
gained an admirer. 


A. quarter of a mile. The first day 
it was prohibition and tantalization. On 
the second it was an obsession. On the 
third 

He could feel sure she was not wor- 
rying about him; she supposed him safe 
in town. But could he be sure she was 
safe at home? That uncertainty was 
the first. She might have gone walk- 
ing down the mesa, as she liked to do, 
or riding on the hills, or she might have 
gone to some neighbor’s. A quarter of 
a mile, and he would know. 

But, of course, she was at home. 
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Well, even so, she would not freeze or 
starve. And she had the dog. But she 
was in the dark; he had the oil here 
in the wagon. Alone in a blizzard, in 
the dark Still, she was a girl of 
resources, of character, of courage. 
And she knew the blizzard, knew what 
to expect. 

Alone? Of course she was alone! 
Unless some neighbor woman had come. 
Woman? What else? Certainly it 
would not be 

“Damn her!” 

It was the restaurant woman whose 
face he saw, leaning toward him across 
the little white table in the Blue Arch 
dining room. Her questions about 
Norah: Why hadn’t she come to town? 
She always came on Saturdays 

He had not explained—he couldn’t 
explain. But what matter? Norah’s 
business was Norah’s business. Yes, 
nobody else’s in the world. 

A quarter of a mile! Seventy yards, 
say, to Hollis’ fence; Hollis’ fence par- 
alleled his own. A line of harness and 
lariat rope would make Let’s see, 
on paper 

Madness! His penciled calculations 
went into the fire. Norah! He couldn’t 
throw his life away, not if he loved 
her. 

On the second day he started his line. 
The new rope made eighty feet. He 
gloated over it; then he coiled it and 
cast it out into the storm. An hour 
later he had made a line of the harness, 
and at the end of it sought the coil 
out in the blizzard till he nearly froze. 
Not finding it, he began to unload his 
wagon into the schoolhouse, and found 
three balls of rope twine. And he had 
forgotten these! 

He lived the next day in a fever of 
indecision. A hundred times he had 
gone every foot of the quarter mile to 
Norah. Between these trips he re- 
measured his new line, uncoiling it to 
its eighty-two trustworthy yards. Fas- 
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tened to the end of the wagon tongue, 
it would go three more. 

Then he would be about to burn it, 
and he would break off in a sweat, and 
then put it away out of his sight, and 
seek some distraction. He had filled 
the two bracket lamps from the oil in 
his stores, and by their light he exam- 
ined the books in the children’s desks, 
covered the boards with sums and maps, 
played through the songbooks on the 
wheezy organ, copied in colored chalks 
the lithographs of flowers and fruit, 
and read aloud the “United States His- 
tory.” 


passed through the 


“And so the boats 
floes of floating ice 

Washington crossing the Delaware! 
If Washington had drowned, the Revo- 
lution would have been lost. But he 
took the risk. Yes, but that was neces- 
sity. It was not necessary to reach 
Norah. Surely he loved her too much 
to throw his life away! 

Loved her! He could feel her in the 
room, see her as she used to sit at 
the desk. He saw her all through their 
courting, which he relived. He had 
been her lover then. Now she was 
yonder, alone—and what was she think- 
ing of? He remembered how she had 
looked when he had left her that morn- 
ing, years ago, years and years ago! 


There was a dipper with a 
handle and the water pail. 
cooked food from his stores. 
making as monotonous as this? 


long 
In these he 

Was meal 
Norah 
cooked three meals a day. That sort 
of occupation satisfied some women, 
but she was different. She needed other 
things, and he had failed to give them 
to her. 

His work had always justified him till 
now. But somehow it was brought to 
naught in these days of the blizzard. He 
and his work, and all men and all their 
works, they were nothing; they were 
atoms whirled and played with and cast 
away. The storm told him this, so that 
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he saw it for the eternal truth. It told 
him, and howled mockingly, and went 
its way. 

All that third day he restrained him- 
self. When night came on, he said: 
“To-morrow I'll try it.” 

“To-morrow !” he whispered, staring 
into the flames of the stove. The horses 
stirred subduedly. Around the little 
schoolhouse the blizzard mocked—and 
called. 


Wilbur held her close and struggled 
with her. She made no sounds of 
pleading, no hysterical outcry. In low, 
quick words she urged him, reasoned 
with him. They were not to blame, 
didn’t she know it? And the days had 
been wearing and the nights terrible, 
and they were only two humans, weak- 
ened and unstrung. But what did it all 
mean if they couldn’t be strong in the 
other things? Her voice was quite 
steady and clear, unafraid. 

He held her. And then at last he 
kissed her. She made no sound. Close 
as she was to him, her eyes looked into 
his, straight and calm. He kissed her 
again. 

“Wilbur,” she said slowly—and in 
the midst of all this tumult of strug- 
gle, loud outdoors where the storm was, 
tense here in the room by the firelight, 
her tone was steady and 
clear—“I’ll tell something. It’s 
something I’ve not even told him yet. 
Wilbur, it’s about—his child—his child 
that’s going to be. And now 

While her eyes, sane and beautiful, 
held him, he slowly loosed her. He said 
nothing; he looked at her a long mo- 
ment, and turned away. She sank 
down, with her head on the table. 

She did not know how long it was be- 


peculiarly 
you 


fore she realized that she was alone. 
His hat and coat had disappeared from 
the peg, and the lantern from its shelf. 
He must have gone to the barn. It 
might have been an hour longer that 
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she sat there motionless, while the fire 
burned low. 

Suddenly she leaped to her feet. Out 
in the storm she had heard a voice call- 
ing. The dog barked loudly, exultantly. 
Throwing open the door, she shouted 
back into the night. The voice an- 
swered. The dog became frenzied. 

Next moment, Dan stumbled into the 
room, into Norah’s outflung arms. 

She sobbed hysterically, and as she 
clung to him, she cried, over and over: 

“Oh, you did come! Oh, Dan, my 
husband! Oh, Dan, you came! You 
came!” 

She clutched at his clothing, felt his 
face, his hands; her trembling, swift 
fingers went all over him. She made 
little, laughing, sobbing sounds. 

“Where have you been?” she cried 
at last. 

He told her. Her tears flowed again, 
and again she clung to him, laughing 
and crying:. 

“But you shouldn’t have tried, Dan! 
It was madness! It was madness to 
try, Dan! My God, if you'd been lost!” 

“It was madness staying there and 
seeing you here alone, Norah. That 
was more than a man could stand.” 
She was making the fire burn, and he 
spread his hands to its warmth. “Be- 


sides, I wasn’t sure you were here. I 
thought maybe you might have been 


caught out somewheres.” 

He hugged the growing blaze, while 
she made him tell how he had won his 
way, and, listening, she shuddered. 

Presently he leaned away from the 
stove, and his eyes, wandering about the 
room, made out the table near by, and 
its soiled supper dishes—the two plates, 
the two knives and forks, the cups and 
saucers. He stared at them, and stood 
up. 

“You’re not alone!’ 

“Alone? No. No, Dan, I wasn’t 
alone.” 

“Who was here?’ 


, 


> 


“Wilbur.” 

“Who?” 

“Wilbur. He was caught in the 
storm, too. He just got here.” 

“Where is he now?” 

All that had happened rushed back 
upon her. She hesitated and stam- 
mered : 

‘‘He’s—he’s in the barn, I think.” 

“How’d he get there?” 

“The line, Dan—we fixed it. 
horses “2 

“Why’s he there now?” 

No answer. She could not have 
spoken to save her life. Dan stood 
rigid, towering above her in the half 
darkness. The full significance of the 
situation came over her inexorably. 
Her husband suspected her. It was so 
horrible that it deprived her of the 
very power of self-defense. 

When she did not answer, he laughed. 
Norah put her hand to her breast. He 
laughed again. 

“Inthe barn, hey? 
ing back?” 

He waited a moment for her reply. 
None came. He struck a match and 
opened the bedroom door and went in. 
He went through all the four rooms 
of the house, with lighted matches. He 
came back to the kitchen. 

“Well, I guess I can wait. He’s not 
likely to stay in the barn. There’s more 
to attract him here.” 


The 


When’s he com- 


He sat down by the stove. Norah 
had retreated to the farther side of the 
room. The fire, low when she had 
overheaped it with coals in her excite- 
ment, had not caught well yet. The 
kitchen was almost totally dark, and 
chilly. She shivered. Long minutes 
went by. 

Suddenly the dog barked. 
door was pushed open. Wilbur re- 
entered out of the storm. He carried 
something that jingled and clattered. 
It was his saddle, which he had brought 
from the dugout. 


The outer 
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“Norah.” 

He mistook for her the figure by the 
stove. It did mot answer, and he 
paused, irresolute. 

“Norah—I don’t blame you. I’m not 
fit to speak to, I know it. But I couldn’t 
go without saying—without telling you 
I didn’t mean it, Norah—not when I 
came. I knew you were true to him. 
I knew you were a good woman. I'd 
take back every word if I could, Norah. 
I was crazy, I guess. It was the long 
hours—alone with you—and I’ve al- 
ways loved you. Maybe you'll forget 
what I said—when I’ve gone. [I'll go 
away. But I wanted to ask you—I 
wanted you to believe I didn’t mean it, 
Norah. If you can.” 

There was no answer. He waited a 
‘moment or two, and then turned to the 
door. 

“I know I don’t deserve anything. 
But if you ever can forgive me r 


His voice changed to careful matter-of- 


fact. “It’s warm in the barn. I ex- 
pect the storm’ll break clear by morn- 
ing. If it don’t, I’ll come to you. If 
you need anything, let the dog bark, and 
I'll hear. I heard him a little while 
ago.” 

He turned again to the door, threw 
back his head, lifted the latch, and went 
out. 

He was in the storm again, and bur- 
dened with his saddle. Halfway be- 
low the windmill he stumbled upon a 
blown girth, and fell against the line 
that guided his way. It broke, and the 
length of it was whipped away, as if 
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Something, mocking, had snapped its 
fingers. 

Inside the sod house, Dan knelt be- 
side Norah, his face hidden on her 
breast. 


At midnight a change had come. The 
wind blew in great gusts, but not con- 
tinuously, and the snow had ceased. It 
still drifted with the wind, but in the 
sky the stars looked out, staring down 
upon the white waste. And what they 
saw they had seen before—snow-filled 
ravines, a wild sea of moveless waves, 
and here and there, like islets in that 
sea, motionless, prostrate mounds; the 
frozen things, the dead sheep and cat- 
tle of the vanished herds—and now and 
then a human being. 


Wilbur was found between the 
schoolhouse and Dan’s home, in just 
the opposite direction from his own 
place. 

The bones of Wilbur’s cattle whit- 
ened that summer in the hollow of a 
draw. 

The homes of the prairie people dot 
the earth just as scantily to-day, but 
you are not likely to see the sod house. 
It is a memory. It is not a monument, 
for the wind, always blowing and bat- 
tering or clawing or caressing, has done 
The dugout lingers some- 
coils in it, 


away with it. 
times, and the 
and the tumbleweeds lodge in it for a 
space on their fall journey down be- 
fore the northers. But the sod house 
has gone. 


rattlesnake 
































WAGES long as women are content 
to dress at the orders of cer- 
wivwe tain gentlemen in the Rue 
de la Paix—gentlemen who 

spend their lives in pacing up 

and down rose-colored carpets in gilded 
salons, and tapping, from time to time, 
their fat forefingers -against their 
predacious noses—so long will the busi- 
ness of the dealer in vanities continue 
to be the rich and downy proposition 
that it is to-day. Pending, that is to 
say, the ultimate civilization of woman. 
But here the fair reader is parentheti- 
cally invited to remain calm; for that 
consummation which neither she 
nor I, however delightfully young we 
feel at this moment, can hope to 
Heaven !—to 


is a 


may 
live long enough—thank 
witness. 

Pending, I say—this time with per- 
haps a certain quaver in the voice—the 
ultimate civilization of woman, the mil- 
linery business will always exhibit, in a 
high degree, the admirable qualities as- 
sociated with the rawhide cinch. At 
the same time, if you bend enough in- 
dustry and ingenuity to the purpose, 
you may succeed in losing money in it. 

This leads to what may seem a dam- 
aging exposé of Madame Louise, of the 
Vanity Box on Broadway. Nobody 
who knew her would believe that Louisa 

















Harrigan ever achieved three separate 
and enormous errors of judgment on 
one and the same day. If you have 
ever seen her—big, bouncing, and 
bonny, dressed to the last whisper, 
coiffed to the last hair, marching from 
Umptieth Street to the bank with the 
stability of a squadron of dragoons and 
the dignity of a court pageant—you will 
wonder how she succeeded in commit- 
ting them. The fact remains that she 
did. It is to be explained only on the 
assumption that an initial error may 
jar the soundest judgment into making 
more errors. 

Stimulated by a stray leaf from a 


trust company’s report, Louisa Har- 


rigan was occupying her time during a 
Box 


lull in the business of the Vanity B 
by an excursion into the realms of high 
finance. Her partner, Stella Dele- 
hanty, was leaning against the door, 
watching the Broadway promenaders 
through the curtains, which were pro- 
vided with lace insertions for the pur- 
pose. Suddenly Louisa emitted a gur- 
gled exclamation. 

“Oh!” said Louisa, and sat down 
heavily on a frail white enamel chair 
that protested in every joint. “Oh! 
We’re insolvent!” 

“You don’t say!” replied Miss Dele- 
hanty, with the keenest interest. “I 
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bet it’s that bald-headed teller at the 
bank.” : 

“No, I just figured it in my head. 
My dear, we’re financially unsound !” 

“But, Louisa, it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible,” protested her partner. “Why, 
we’re making all the money on Broad- 
way.” 

“Oh, I know. But it isn’t just the 
money you take that counts. You don’t 
understand. It’s the assets-and-liabili- 
ties statement that really tells you 
where you are. All businesses have to 
have them.” 

Louisa Harrigan’s magnificent bosom 
rose and fell in agitation, and her china- 
blue eyes were filled with dismay. 

“I just saw it in front of me,” she 
said, “as plain as print. And we’re 
hundreds down the nick, including the 
summer imported models, and your hat 
shapes with the Paris label on the lining, 
and the rent, and everything. It made 
me go all trembly at the knees.” 

“Show me,” pleaded Miss Delehanty, 
to whom the afternoon had been un- 
usually devoid of excitement. 

“Oh, I daren’t write it down yet. It’s 
too awful, even to think about.” 

“Well, we’re doing all the business, 
anyway,” remarked Stella, turning back 
to the curtain. “We'll get a bottle of 
spring water and quit running round 
to the soda fountain every ten minutes. 
Boldero’s prices would ruin Morgan. 
Oh, quick, Louisa! There’s that pet 
of a Singleton Coke girl in the cord 
jacket thing with the brassards!” 

“Where ?” 

Mrs. Harrigan projected her massive 
personality to the window. Having 
supplied the garment in quesction, she 
was legitimately curious. The precise 
financial status of the Vanity Box re- 
sumed its habit of taking care of itself. 

“She’s ducky, all right,” said Mrs. 
Harrigan, gazing wistfully. “She’s the 
sort I’d just love to dress all the time. 
The youth and the looks and the man- 
ners—and the money, too. Lord, when 
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I’m all tired out with wall-papering 
flowered silks and cobwebby - evening 
things over a lot of superannuated tab- 
bies, and I look out of the window at 
the fresh, slender kids going by in hor- 
rid bargain-sale misfits—why, I sigh for 
a new Rockefeller Foundation to pro- 
vide nice clothes for the pretty girls 
who earn their living. But the Single- 
ton Coke kid is a blessed exception. I 
guess that’s young Montmorency Hill 
that she’s so crazy stuck on.” 

The young couple on the sidewalk 
stopped at a corner, saying a lingering 
good-by. They shook hands three 
times, and, at the third, the young man 
broached a new and vitally interesting 
aspect of the discussion, so that their 
hands remained clasped. The prom- 
enaders glanced at them with interest, 
finding them good to look upon; and 
certain of the older ones passed on 
with reminiscent smiles. 

“How do you know?’ 
Stella, agreeatly stimulated. 

Louisa Harrigan explained with the 
indulgent superiority of thirty-some- 
thing years. 

“She makes dates with him all the 
time on your phone, doesn’t she? Well, 
when a girl grabs up the entire instru- 
ment and coos right into the transmit- 
ter, and you see her afterward standing 
as close to a man as she can get with- 


, 


demanded 


out leaning on him, and letting him do 
all the talking—why, she’s a bad case 
of heart trouble, and it’s the same fel- 
low both times. Let’s hope young 
Dreamy Eyes will treat her right.” 
“She’s coming here,” said Stella, and 
fled to her little workroom at the rear. 
Mrs. Harrigan took up a position in 
the middle of the soft green carpet, 
prepared to receive in state. But it was 
a false alarm. Miss Singleton Coke, 
having torn herself away, did not at 
onee enter the Vanity Box. She paused 
momentarily at the door, bit a finger 
tip of her immaculate glove, and shot 
off again down Broadway. At the cor- 
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ner of the block she halted again in 
visible indecision, biting her lip and tap- 
ping on the sidewalk with the toe of 
her saucy little shoe. 

Finally she seemed to arrive at some 
desperate resolve, turned on her heel, 
and tripped back to the Vanity Box. 
Entering gayly, she greeted Louisa with 
the almost affectionate ease of a valued 
client. As Mrs. Harrigan had said, 
Miss Coke was indisputably worth 
dressing. 

“Yes, it’s strange how late people are 
in getting back to town,” agreed Louisa. 
“With such wonderful weather, too. I 
think New Yorkers use their homes 
just to hold down the real estate under- 
neath. What may I show you?” 

“Why, it just struck me,” replied 
Miss Coke, “that it would be advisable 
to pay for this costume before I get 
caught in a shower. It’s detestable to 


have to pay for clothes after they get, 


spoiled, isn’t it?” 

She opened her hand bag, producing 
therefrom a purse. From the purse she 
extracted in turn a lemon-yellow check. 

“That’s all I have,” she said casually. 
“You’re sure you won't mind, Madame 
Louise ?” 

“Oh, not in the least,” replied Louisa. 

The check was signed “Montmorency 
Hill.” 

“Come into the fitting room, 
we'll hunt a pen,” suggested Mrs. Har- 
rigan, sweeping down the carpet. Miss 
Coke followed in her wake like a grace- 
ful yacht behind a liner. On the way 
Louisa had a revelation.. Once in the 
fitting room, she closed the doors, laid 
the check on her desk, and stood in 
front of the big wall mirror. 

“By the way, Miss Coke,” she said, 
“I’m dying to know just where you 
learned to do this.” 

She extended her arms slightly on 
each side, palms down, fingers delicately 
parted. The girl watched her, all eyes. 
Slowly, with a gracious, undulant move- 
ment halfway between the waltz step 
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and a military right-about face, Louisa 
Harrigan revolved exactly once and re- 
mained facing her customer in the atti- 
tude that has become known as the Bot- 
ticelli slouch. Her broad, juvenile 
features, even her wise, weary eves, ex- 
hibited no trace of an expression other 
than gentle curiosity. Certainly they 
gave no indication of any crisis that 
should have caused Miss Singleton 
Coke to sink into a seat and clasp her 
gloved hands and stare in utter dismay. 

“Good gracious, did I do that?” she 
almost whispered. 

“Every time I fitted you.” 

“T never dreamed! But you—lI sup- 
pose you knew all the time?” 

“Not till you gave me the check. 
Taken separately, they’d have meant 
nothing. Together, they amount to a 
big colored man in the fuel supply. 
You came the first time in a junk serge, 
too, and the second time you criticized 
the service at the Waltonia. That was 
none of my business, and I’ve only just 
remembered it. But when you pull the 
mannequin step on me, and then a check 
from a gentleman friend, either I’ve 
forgotten arithmetic, or I can add it all 
up and get Nellie the Beautiful Cloak 
Model from the swell store on the 
ave.” 

Pretty Miss Singleton Coke leaned 
back in a tired way. 

“Well, the check’s all right,” she said. 
“He’s a nephew of Senator Roxon Hill, 
you know. Lives on Fifth Avenue.” 

Louisa Harrigan. had one gesture in 
moments of emotion. Her broad shoul- 
ders would rise, her rounded elbows 
stick out, and her manicured hands rest 
on her stately hips. Thus, stooping 
slightly, she was still tall enough to lean 
over most people. - The attitude was 
threatening or affectionate, a8 occasion 
required. This time it was almost ma- 
ternal. 

“T’ve nothing against it,” she said. 
Business is business, and |} change 
checks for half the scatterbrained lit- 
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tle near-queens on Broadway. No, 
don’t go up in the air. It’s just be- 
cause you’re a different grade that 1 
wanted to talk about it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I’m older than you are,” re- 
plied Louisa, “and maybe I know more 
about you than you know yourself. I 
want to say just this—and if I’m in 
wrong, we’ll make haste and forget it: 
If you like to take that check and tear 
it up and throw the pieces in my waste- 
basket—you get me ?—and pay the bill 
a little bit at a time, just when you feel 
like dropping in, you understand—I’d 
be glad to have you do it. Think it over 
before you get mad.” 

“T don’t need to think, Madame Lou- 
ise,” whispered Miss Coke, fumbling 
with her glove buttons. “And I’m not 
offended. I’m glad of the chance. Do 
you know, you have rather a big heart, 
madame ?” 


“Oh, I’m a big woman. ‘ Don’t know 


whether you’ve noticed it, but very big 
people and very little people can shoot 


off their mouths about things that 
medium-sized ones have to keep to 
themselves. It’s one of life’s compen- 
sations.” 

“I’m glad it is,” said Miss Coke. 
“And I shall really pay the money, you 
know. Though—it will take time. I 
can’t earn much as a skirt hand.” 

It was Louisa’s turn to be amazed. 

“What do you hand ?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, I used to be a smart one, once, 
and I’m going right back to it. This 
model business—it really started all the 
trouble. You see, you can go on wear- 
ing other people’s swell dresses till you 
think you belong in the swell class your- 
self.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” put in Mrs. Har- 
rigan. 

“Yes, and if you haven’t any money, 
it hurts. I’m plain Hetty Coke, but I 
would have been Miss Singleton Coke 
still if things had gone right at home 


mean, skirt 


in Kansas. As it turned out, I hit New 
York hard with a few hundred dollars 
from my share of—of the old home, 
you know, when the debts were paid. 
I stuck to the money hard for two 
years, and now I’ve gone mad and shot 
it all in a month. And I’m not sorry, 
either—except for you.” 

Louisa shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“Don’t worry about me. I don’t take 
an interest in every pretty cloak model 
that’s eaten by the sassiety bug, or I’d 
be in the bread line. Even now,” she 
added, with a momentary access of self- 
pity, “I don’t dare to make out my 
profit-and-loss statement. But I’d hate 
to see a girl like you running her silly 
head into a noose.” 

Miss Coke sprang to her feet and 
seized the elder woman by the arm. 

“Oh, it isn’t that!’ she exclaimed 
urgently. “I won’t have you think that! 
I wouldn’t—for worlds. I’m letting you 
save my pride, Madame Louise—but 
you musn’t think you’re saving any- 
thing else. I’m—lI’m as straight as a 
die. Really!” 

“Shucks! As if I didn’t know you 
were! But Mr. Montmorency Hill 
isn’t, or I’d never have seen both your 
names on the same check. And if you 
let him do it any more, you'll have to 
look the other way when you try to tell 
me the same thing six months from 
now.” 

“Why, he’s a prince!” gasped Miss 
Coke, and sat down again, in a heap. 
“Oh, I can’t leave you to think of him 
—of us that way. Madame Louise, 
you’ve got to let me explain.” 

Mrs. Harrigan leaned back on her 
desk, propping herself with both her 
massive arms. On her broad, pink face 
a weary little smile flickered. 

“Alibi number one,” she murmured. 
“T’m listening.” 

Miss Singleton Coke began slowly, 
tapping a gloved finger on the desk to 
emphasize the important words: 

“IT had enough money of my own to 
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pay every cent I owed.. I was drawing 
a good salary at Bettmann’s, on the 
avenue. It was all through meeting 
Mr. Hill at a cabaret party. He begged 
to see me again. Somehow, I just 
couldn’t tell a man like him that I was 
working in a store. I told him I came 
from Kansas City—which was true 
enough—and that I was visiting friends 
at Elmira—and that was the first hie. 
After that it was easy. When we 
parted, he looked so—kind of hand- 
some and hopeless that I let go all 
holds. I told him I would slip away 
and stay at the Waltonia Hotel for a 
few weeks to see New York. And the 
very next week I threw up my job and 
moved there. Of course, | had to have 
some clothes; but I had money enough 
for that, too, if it hadn't been stolen. 
I had three hundred dollars.” 

“For gawdsake!” said Louisa Har- 
rigan. 

“Tm The candy was 


not sorry. 


mighty well worth the medicine. Some- 
body stole my hand bag out of Mr. 
Hill’s auto, and that’s why he lent me 


the money. He said in a minute that 
it wouldn’t do to let my people in Kan- 
sas know that I wasn’t at Elmira. That 
was where it hurt. You see, I haven’t 
any folks in Kansas now.” 

‘Does he know it yet?” 

“No. I had enough money in the 
toe of a stocking to pay my bill at the 
Waltonia. So I paid it this morning, 
and quietly expressed my baggage. And 
when he calls to-night, he’ll find nothing 
but a farewell note.” 

“And you really think a month at 
the Waltonia was worth the: money ?” 

“Oh, I expect you won’t understand. 
It wasn’t the luxury and the dinners 
and the dancing and things. It wasn’t 
being out of boarding-house smells and 
noises, or having my snapshot in the 
society pages, or being able to lie in bed 
in the morning and stay up at night. 
It was just to see men.” 


“T don’t get you,” said Louisa, inter- 
ested. 

“My own sért of men—real men, 
who don’t leer and snigger and brag, 
or go off into corners to compare their 
diamond rings. Men whe don’t giggle 
at an undressed revue, or sing when the 
dinner orchestra plays a tune that they 
know. Men who laugh at the things 
that amuse me, who never raise their 
voices, who keep their hands to them- 
selves % . 

“Men who resemble Mr. Hill, not to 
beat about the bush,” cut in Louisa. 
“Oh, you Montmorency !” 

Pretty Miss Coke’s hand slipped 
along the desk until it grasped Louisa’s 
in appeal. 

“What’s the use of talking, Madame 
Louise? I’ve seen him every day for 
a month, and if I’d known I’d have 
to die afterward, to die over and over 
again, once for every day we’ve met, 
I'd have done it just the same. Even 
cruel, horrible deaths. Isn’t it strange?” 

“Bet your life!” said Louisa. “It’s 
a knock-out for fair. But the question 
is, what are you going to do now, you 
poor kid?” 

“I’m going right out of here,” said 
Miss Singleton Coke, rising abruptly. 
“I’m going right out of here before I 
make a con—confounded exhibition of 
myself. Good-by, Madame Louise.” 

And, without another word, the slen- 
der, graceful figure in the cord coat 
with the brassards shot through the 
swing doors and fled noiselessly down 
the soft carpet of the Vanity Box to 
lose itself on Broadway. Louisa Har- 
rigan sank into the vacant chair, finger- 
ing the lemon-colored check in some 
perturbation. To her, from the work- 
room on the other side of the partition, 
there presently appeared the small fig- 
ure of her partner, enraptured. 

“Louisa, isn’t it just the most ro- 
mantic thing you ever ig 

“You heard what she said?” 

“Most of it.” Stella Delehanty’s 
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dark eyes sparkled. “Don’t you think 
she’s a pet?” 

“A few more of these pets and their 
romances,’ said Mrs. Harrigan, ‘‘and 
you can lock up and pull down the 
shades and change your name till you 
get a job at a dairy lunch. You've got 
a lump of cheese for a partner.” 

Suddenly she struck the desk. 

“And I’ll bet the little idiot hasn’t 
a cent at that!” she cried. “I'll be sur- 
prised if she hasn’t taken ‘hold’ num- 
bers for her baggage and definitely hit 
the pike. Stella, run after her—she 
might not listen to me. Tell her she’s 
left her check behind—anything. But 
bring her back!” 

Miss Delehanty clasped her hands in 
high enthusiasm. 

“But isn’t it like a storybook?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Hump yourself, you little mutt!” 
urged her partner, in a stage whisper. 

Stella Delehanty flew. 


II. 


In the inscrutable wisdom of Provi- 
dence, it is ordered that lonely men 
shall fly in moments of mental stress to 
the wine shop, and lonely women to 
the soda fountain. It happens, also, 
that the same clifflike apartment block 
which has the distinction of containing 
the Vanity Box is further dignified by 
the justly famous establishment of Mr. 
Boldero. 

His is none of your vulgar drug 
stores; it is an apothecary’s hall, 
wherein the richest of carved mahogany 
replaces the glaring marble of more 
plebeian soda fountains. Inside it there 
stands, wearing the white jacket of a 
blameless life, one who is affectionately 
known to the ladies of upper Broadway 
as “Bill the Blood,” compounder of 
magical sundaes. 

Beside the smooth, rich cream, the 
ripe juices, the rare fruits and recon- 
dite spices that compose the sundaes 
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of Bill the Blood, even the wine of 
Omar would seem but a crude and 
swinish masculine makeshift. They 
are creations that might comfort an 
Ophelia, give staying power to a Penel- 
ope, or make life tolerable to a Tess. 
There is a story about Bill the Blood, 
too, but that is for some future heat 
wave. 

*What is of present consequence is the 
fact that Miss Delehanty was not com- 
pelled to travel farther than the corner 
of the block before running down her 
quarry. Pretty Miss Coke, in a very 
Harrison Fisher pose, was perched on 
a high mahogany stool, dangling her 
dainty shoes and gazing, in maidenly 
admiration, at the romantic profile of 
3ill the Blood. As Stella entered the 
door, she saw him place before his soli- 
tary customer a marron sundae and a 
packet of peppermint drops. By the 
time Stella had, in turn, clambered onto 
a stool, he had reached into the ambient 


air for a pineapple milk shake, which 
he set before the less-responsible part- 
ner of the Vanity Box, with a courtly 


bow. Bill the Blood does not waste 
words. 

“Thank you, Billy!” said Miss Dele- 
hanty. “But how did you know it was 
what I wanted?” 

“Because you didn’t have no hat on,” 
replied Bill cryptically; and performed 
a neat vanishing trick with a dozen 
used glasses. Stella turned to Miss 
Singleton Coke, with a delighted smile. 

“TIsn’t he cute?” she remarked. “Say, 
I came out to look for you. Did you 
know you left a check behind?” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Miss Coke. 
“But it isn’t indorsed, you know. And 
I don’t want it, anyway.” 

Stella leaned over and whispered. 

“Madame Louise wants to see you,’ 
she said. “She’s worrying.” 

“Tell her that’s my job,” smiled Miss 
Coke. 

‘But she wants to help.” 


> 
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“T don’t want help. I’ve got a brace- 
let and a ring or two.” 

“Oh, then you haven’t any money! 
Forgive me, but we couldn’t let you go 
like that. I—we like you. Let me pay 
for these things, and we'll go back— 
please !” 

“They’re paid for,” said Miss Coke, 
rising definitely. The marron sundae 
was untouched in its perfection. “I 
had thirty cents,” she added, pulling on 
her glove, “and you can’t really do any- 
thing with thirty cents. So I bought a 
sundae and some peppermints.” 

“Just because you had thirty cents? 
You dear!” 

“Well, if I hadn’t possessed thirty 
cents, I couldn’t have bought them, 
could I?” Miss Coke smiled a quaint 
little smile. ‘Andjsundaes are the most 
cheering things in the world to look at.” 

“But the peppermints ?” 

“The peppermints,” explained Miss 
Coke, laughing a desperate laugh, “the 
peppermints—are to relieve the pangs 
of appetite, in case I should feel hun- 
gry, you know, before I connect.” 

Stella turned in appeal to the 
magician in the white jacket, who was 
juggling lemons at the other end of 
the counter. 

“Billy, tell the lady she must do as 
I say.” 

Bill the Blood 
gravity of an ambassador. 

“l’m afraid you gotta,” 
“whatever it is. Everybody’s gotta. | 
gotta, meself.” This last with a certain 
note of wonder. 

“You see, if you don’t,” pointed out 
little Miss Delehanty, “you see, if you 
don’t, I swear I shall lie down and 
cry,” 

“She will, too,” asserted Bill, “if she 
says she’s gonna.” 

The two girls regarded each other 
closely for a moment. Each liked what 
she saw. At last, Miss Coke held out 
both her hands. 


advanced with the 


he said, 
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“You dear little thing!” she said. “I 
couldn’t say ‘no’ to you!” 

“My sentiments,” observed Bill. 
“Nobody can’t refuse her nothing— 
never.” And he resumed his juggling. 

If Miss Coke had held out only a 
little time, she might have saved Mr. 
Montmorency Hill considerable annoy- 
ance; for the distinguished figure of 
that young gentleman appeared at the 
Vanity Box very shortly after her sec- 
ond interview with Louisa Harrigan. 
He arrived in a small gray auto, appar- 
ently equipped with a concealed eight- 
inch howitzer, for it announced his ar- 
rival by a loud explosion. 

This did not tend to decrease the dif- 
fidence that oppressed Mr. Hill, in com- 
mon with most of his sex, in the ex- 
clusively feminine atmosphere of the 
Vanity Box. But he was a notably ele- 
gant. young man, with lean brown 


cheeks and long eyelashes and a fine 
pair of shoulders displayed in a morn- 


ing coat most accurately braid-bound. 
The consciousness of immaculate 
grooming is an ever-present aid in time 
of trouble. 2 

“You are Madame Louise?” he in- 
quired, as the gray car discharged its 
artillery once more. “Oh, damn the 
thing! I’m sure I beg your pardon. 
My name is Hill—Montmorency Hill. 
It appears that a young lady has paid 
an account here with one of my checks. 
I would like, if you don’t mind, to give 
you cagh for it.” 

“What do you want it for?” asked 
Louisa. “Want to frame it?” 

Another salvo from the car, and the 
gloved hand of Mr. Hill fluttered 
nervously to his mouth. 

“Well, no In point of fact, I 
wanted to tear it up.” 

Louisa Harrigan went to her desk, 
and rustled back down the store with 
the lemon-colored slip in her fingers. 

“Will it be all the same to you if you 
see me do it?” she asked. 

“Oh, by all means!” 
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Louisa tore the paper into shreds and 
cast them into a _ beribboned waste- 
basket. 

“Much obliged,” said Mr. Hill, with 
recovered equanimity. “I had a note 
from Miss Coke that gave me the clew. 
Perhaps you will further oblige me by 
saying where she is to be found?” 

“You wear a wrist watch,” remarked 
Louisa, with overt disapproval. She 
had at last attacked her assets-and-lia- 
bilities statement, with a view to ask- 
ing expert advice of the bald-headed 
teller at the bank, and much wrestling 
with figures had clouded her usually 
sunny temperament. 

“But may I not ask 

“No,” replied’ Louisa definitely. 
“You may not. Nary ask. Positively 
nothing doing.” 

“Really, Madame Louise, | fail to 


” 


” 


see 
“Nix on the madame. I’m plain Lou 
Harrigan, from Columbus Avenue, 


when I talk to you. And nix on the 
pursuing-villain stuff—this establish- 
ment’s neutral. I don’t know what the 
girl has done, but she never cashed that 
check, because I wouldn’t let her. Now 
you let her alone to get her breath. 
You’ve cost us both enough already, 
with your beautiful eyes. Let ’em shine 
somewhere else for a spell. There’s 
plenty of fool girls in Manhattan.” 

Mr. Montmorency Hill turned sud- 
denly white to the lips. 

“If you were a man, Mrs. Harrigan,” 
he said, “I would Oh, hang it, you 
know, I’d ask you what the devil you 
meant by that remark!” 

Louisa’s shoulders rose, and her 
hands rested on her hips, and her el- 
bows projected menacingly. Balance 
sheets are so bad for the nerves. 

“And if I were a man,” she whis- 
pered, with the brogue purring up 
through her indignation, “I’d hang 
something on your pretty face that’d 
make it a danger signal to all the cloak 
models in town. Back to the fashion 


plate—back to the rat trap! Out of 
my store, Mr. Montmorency Darned 
Hill, before I fetch a real man out of 
a soda fountain to help you to it!” 

Mr. Hill took what will be conceded 
to have been the only possible course. 
He obeyed, departing with a final dis- 
charge of artillery from the gray car. 

‘Louisa, you don’t think she forged 
it?” pleaded Miss Delehanty. 

“TI don't know, and I don’t care. But 
I guess the less she sees of that wrist 
slapper for a time, the sooner she’ll feel 
to the merry,” 

“But suppose,” proceeded Stella, 
‘just suppose that he really, truly cared 
for her?’ 

“G'wan!” retorted Louisa, returning 
to her accounts. “Any man with fur- 
trimmed eyes and a decent pair of 
shoulders could make a monkey out of 
you.” 

Which was possibly an overstatement 
of the case. But the fact cannot be 
concealed that on her way home that 
evening Miss Delehanty was ambushed, 
defeated, and captured by the enemy. 
And, oh, he was elegantly good looking, 
and courteously pathetic, and roman- 
tically miserable! Saddest of all, Miss 
Delehanty turned traitor. 

“But why,” she asked, round the cor- 
ner by Boldero’s apothecary store, 
“why didn’t you tell Madame Louisa 
that you cared so much?” 

‘\\ ell, really,” protested Mr. Hill, 
“how could a man talk calmly to prove 
he wasn’t a blackguard when his ‘motor 
was backfiring all the time?” 

“And you would never,-never tell?” 

“IT would be torn in pieces first,” as- 
severated Mr. Hill. 

Little Miss Delehanty turned sud- 
denly and led the way down the street. 
Half a block from Broadway, the base- 
ment window of a brownstone house 
glowed with shaded light. At a wide 
table sat half a dozen women of various 
ages. They were laughing gayly as 
they worked on gleaming materials. 
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Montmorency Hill heaved a great gasp 
as he recognized among them the sweet, 
sad face of Miss Singleton Coke. Then, 
very deliberately, he seated himself on 
the stone coping of the stoop; and little 
Stella Delehanty turned and flew for 
her car as a traitor may be imagined 
to flee from vengeance. 

For the basement was Louisa’s cos- 
tume workshop; and Miss Coke, having 
eaten her cake to the final crumb, was 
already at work to pay for it. 


III. 


It was again afternoon, and Louisa 
Harrigan had returned from lunch and 
a visit to what she designated the 
“works,” with her faith in human na- 
ture gravely shaken. 

“Any Jane that takes a fancy to the 
primrose path in future,” she said to 
her guilt-stricken partner, “can go her 
own way to the everlasting bonfire for 
all me. Here I yank that Coke kid back 
by. the flare of her skirt, and the very 
first day she gives me the ha-ha!” 

“What on earth has she done now ?” 
gasped Stella, biting the thread on a hat 
trimming to hide her conscience. 

“Faded back to sassiety, | guess, and 
the terminable cinch in the yum-yum 
hotels, where the post-dated checks 
blossom on the potted palms and life is 
always dreamy your 
thoughts begin to keep you awake in 
the afternoon. Say, women are all 
alike, except that 
conned along, and the others con them- 
selves. But if I had that Hill thing 
here, I’d-———” 

“Oh, look!” cried Stella, who could 
see Broadway past her partner’s curv- 
ing waistline. 

At the same moment a violent explo- 
sion outside caused Louisa to whip 
around in astonishment. There en- 
tered, a moment later, beaming and im- 
maculate, the pleasant personalities of 
Miss Singleton Coke and Mr. Mont- 
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morency Hill. The girl wore the smart 
cord military jacket with the brassards, 
and her hair had been freshly raked 
back and nailed down like—oh, well, in 
the scalped fashion you have to stand 
for these days, and are not quite sure 
that you prefer. She ran to Louisa, but 
whatever she was going to say was lost 
in the shameless laughter of Mr. Hill. 

“Young man,” said Louisa, “what in 
the nation do you see to laugh at?” 

Another loud discharge providen- 
tially produced itself, with a sobering 
effect on Mr. Hill. Stella Delehanty 
swallowed a giggle. 

“Hadn’t you better go out and stop 
the motor?” she asked sweetly. 

“I don’t have to stop it,” he replied 
sadly. “It always stops itself after the 
second bang. It has stopped now.” 

“That isn’t the point,” remarked 
Louisa. 

“No, the point is,” replied Mr. Hill, 
“that you all thought I was somebody, 
whereas, in fact, I’m nobody at all. 
Senator Roxon Hill is my uncle, all 
right, but I haven’t seen him for two 
years, since he tried to kick me down 
the front steps. I live on Fifth Avenue, 
but it’s the fade-away end where the 
installment portraits meet you in the 
hallway. And if I wear a wrist watch, 
Mrs. -Harrigan, it’s solely because I’m 
salesman for a dinky tomato-can auto- 
mobile that jolts everything out of my 
pockets So that’s all right.”’ 

“But you visit at the Waltonia,” ob- 
jected Louisa. 

“Oh, you can drive’ other people’s 
autos till you fancy you belong in the 
Besides, I know the chief 
cashier there. That was how I came 
to write that check, you know. I fixed 
up with him to trade it back for spot 
cash privately. It was just for effect, 
you see. I bank in my collar box. Now 


auto class. 


you can imagine what a scare it threw 


into me when this little lady upset 


everything by paying cash at the hotel 
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and walking, out into the cold world 


with a piece of phony paper.” 

“T should think it did. If you came 
to tell me that, you have all the nerve 
that will be any good to you in this life 
or the hereafter. Mr. Hill, you’ve 
wasted time. I suspected it before.” 

“Well, there’s another reason. I 
came,” said Mr. Hill proudly, “because 
I understand my wife owes money here, 
and I don’t propose to let her run ¢redit 
so early in the game.” 

“Your wife!’ ejaculated the part- 
ners. 

“Exactly. You see, while each of us 
thought the other was somebody, the 
position presented certain difficulties, 
matrimonially considered. But the ad- 
vantage of being nobody is that you can 
get married whenever you like the idea. 
We did it this morning.” 

“Lord have mercy on you!” cried 
Louisa; while her small partner clasped 
her hands in silent ecstasy. 


“Another advantage,” proceeded Mr. 
Hill, with some relish, “is that you can 
live in the Bronx if you care to try. 
We’re taking a place there next ‘week. 


Dented mission furniture, imitation 
steam heat, frayed carpets, cockroaches 
—all complete.” 

“IT know, I know!” whispered Mrs. 
Harrigan. ‘And the quarter meter, 
and the scratched Caruso record play- 
ing somewhere in the court——”’ 


“And the smells of cooking on the 
stairs, and the man above who murders 
his family every other night iG 

“And the bad delicatessen store,” put 
in pretty Mrs. Hill shyly, “and the good 
delicatessen store.” 

“Oh, you'll soon learn,” cried Louisa. 
“They’re always at opposite corners. 
You poor little thirigs, what a miser- 
able, gorgeous, rotten—happy time 
you're going to have!” 

“And we're going to work shoulder 
to shoulder,” added Mr. Hill, more 
gravely, “until we lift ourselves by the 
shoe straps right back to the Waltonia 
for good. That’s the career! Now that 
you know all about it, Mrs. Harrigan, 
you'll let me thank you both, won't 
you, for looking out for my little 
girl?” 

“T’'ll mark up the good will a thou- 
sand for that,” laughed Louisa, and 
was suddenly silent, dazzled by swift 
realization. Turning joyously, she fled 
into the fitting room, to reappear with 
a sheet of paper from her desk. 

“Mrs. Hill, I’m going to pick you 
out the best frock in the store for a 
wedding gift,” she said, beaming. 
“\What do you know about your crazy 
old partner, Stella machree? We're 
sound as a bell, honey. Would you be- 
lieve that I’ve made out that statement 
twice, and never put down a cent for 
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wIEUTENANT OSWALD and 
yy his brother-in-arms, Second 
Lieutenant Somers, stood to- 
gether on the steps of the 
base hospital. They were 
both what may be described as “artis- 
tically wounded”—that is to say, Lieu- 
tenant Oswald’s right arm rested in a 
neat black sling, and a white bandage 
across Second Lieutenant Somers’ 
brow, far from detracting from that 
young gentleman’s undeniable good 
looks, lent them an additional and mar- 
tial distinction. As he observed him- 
self: “They both looked as if they’d 
come out of an idiotic novelette.” 
“Still, it’s good to think we aren’t 
scrapped,” he added, fearful that the 
unseen powers that govern the desti- 
nies of second lieutenants might mis- 





take his remark for a _ complaint. 
“We'll be back in a month.” 
“And it’s good to think we _ shall 


have a glimpse of ’em at home,” re- 
marked Oswald, who, being married, 
saw the thing from two, not to say 
three, points of view. “They’ll be glad, 
by Jove!” 

Somers nodded. 

“By Jove, yes!” 
added _reminiscently: 
mater !” 

Both were silent. Though feigning 
indifference, after the manner of their 
kind, their eyes wandered persistently 
down the long, muddy road that led to 
the station, and as a horseman ap- 


and 
old 


he agreed, 
“Poor 
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peared suddenly around the distant 
bend, both simultaneously threw away 
their cigarettes, and then, perceiving 
that they had betrayed themselves, 
searched their pockets for a fresh sup- 
ply. 

“Beastly 
grumbled. 

“You can’t expect your mail with 
your shaving water,” Oswald grinned. 
“Anyhow, you'll soon be able to an- 
swer in person, old chap.” 

As they waited, a third man joined 
them. They did not notice him at first, 
and he stood awkwardly apart, watch- 
ing the dilatory horseman with a moody 
interest. His accidental isolation was 
accentuated by something in his per- 
sonality. It was a “something” at once 
subtle and flagrant. Though he wore 
the same uniform, the same badges, as 
the two men in front of him, he looked 
as if he had cast in a different 
mold, and not even the democratic, all- 
leveling khaki could conceal the fact. 
He was small, neatly made enough, and 
his kit proclaimed the Bond Street mil- 
itary tailor at the top of its voice. The 
difference expressed itself most clearly, 
perhaps, in the small waxed mustache, 
in the red, clumsy-looking hand that 
caressed it, and in his whole attitude 
of forced ease. But for the merciful 
uniform, he might have been a shop 
assistant posing for his photograph. 

Presently he coughed affectedly, and 
Somers glanced around. 


late, isn’t he?’ Somers 


been 
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“Hello, Binns; that you?” he asked, 
with good-natured fatuity. “Looking 
for letters ?” 

“Yes.” The answer sounded at once 
sullen and pleased, as if the man had 
not expected to be spoken to. “It’s all 
the excitement one gets in this beastly 
hole.” 

“There’s excitement enough else- 
where for any one who likes it,” Os- 
wald remarked carelessly. ‘Now, then, 
sergeant, what’s the bag?” 

The amateur postman swung himself 
off his horse and saluted with a grin. 

“lve got a nice little lot ‘ere for 
you, sir. I thought you’d be, waiting.” 

“Thanks. By Jove, how’s that for 
a nice haul! Look at it, Somers, you 
poor, neglected oaf!” ’ 

“Just you wait till you see mine! 
Hurry up, sergeant! Think of those 
poor blighters inside with their tem- 
perature racing up the thermometer 
with longing for you! There, look at 
that! Only three! Fickleness, thy 
name is woman!” 

The sergeant’s grin persisted as he 
gathered up his mail bags. It was ob- 
vious that he appreciated his position 
as benign and ‘beneficent deity, but as 
he turned toward the doorway, he stiff- 
ened. 

“No, sir; nothing for you to-day.” 

He passed on. Binns whistled be- 
tween his teeth with a clumsy, school- 
boy assumption of indifference, and 
held his ground as if the arrival of the 
mail had been only one of his reasons 
for lingering. Oswald, absorbed though 
he was in his own correspondence, 
looked up at him. 

“Bad luck!” 

3inns laughed loudly. 

“I’m getting accustomed to it. I’ve 
only had one letter since I’ve been out 
here—and that was from the girl I 
was engaged to, saying she’d broken 
off the engagement. Jolly, eh?” 

The outbreak was on a level with the 
waxed mustache. It was inexpressibly 





vulgar, and neither of the two men 
knew what to do with it. In sheer 
awkwardness, Somers became face- 
tious. 

“Why don’t ‘you stick an ad in the 
Times?” he suggested. “ ‘Lonely young 
officer would be glad ’ and so forth. 
You’d get shoals of answers. Here, 
have a look at the papers and tell us 
how the war’s getting on.” 

He tossed a neatly folded packet 
across, and Binns caught it reluctantly. 
A dull, angry flush had crept into his 
face, but he did not speak again. And 
presently the two men wandered off 
together, leaving him seated on, the 
steps, his too immaculate head bent 
over the paper. Somers did not ask 
for its return. 

“Queer chap!” he observed carelessly. 
“What’s he doing here? He isn’t 
wounded, is he?” 

“No. He was taken ill in the 
trenches.” 

Oswald’s tone suggested finality, but 
Somers had the persistency of youth 
and innocence. 

“Til?” he queried. 

“Sick—sick as a dog.” 

“What? You don’t mean—funk ?” 

“Good Lord—no!” Oswald frowned 
irritably. “But they had to send him 
back. I don’t think they know what 
to do with him. They’re trying to get 
him an exchange. -Clerical work, you 
know.’ 

“Then it was 

“Oh, shut up!” Oswald put in 
firmly. “Shut up!” 





” 





The next day, as the two men were 
boarding the train bound for some 
nameless French port, Somers felt a 
touch on his arm. He turned and saw 
Binns at his side—Binns flushed, pant- 
ing, and almost disarrayed. 

“I say, would you mind— 

“What? Posting it? Not a bit.” 

“T’ll give you the penny when 

Somers escaped into the carriage. 


” 































































“IT won’t forget. Good luck! 

As the train steamed out of the sta- 
tion, he glanced casually at the en- 
velope that had been thrust into his 
hand, and whistled to himself. Then, 
conscious that he had committed an in- 
discretion, he thrust the letter hurriedly ¢ 
into his pocket. 

“It takes all sorts to make a world,” 
he remarked philosophically and appar- 
ently apropos of nothing in particular. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant. Edwin Binns ~ 
stood on the platform and watched the 
train disappear. He was still panting, 
and in the moment of heat and excite- 
ment seemed less vulgar. As he be- 
came conscious, however, that he was 
not the sole occupant of the station, 
he drew himself up, fingered his mus- 
tache, and strode off, at once shame-° 
faced and inexpressibly self-satisfied. 

A little group of Tommies, busy un- 
loading, looked up, and though they 
had never set eyes on him before, they 
winked solemnly at one another as he 
passed. 


Il. 


It was a week later, at the Picca- 
dilly, during the tea hour. Somers, who 
had chanced upon an antiquated num- 


ber of the Times, had been looking 
down the “killed in actsons,” and his 


eyes passed on naturally to the “agony 
column.” 

“Well, I never!” he said. 

“What's that?” 

They were waiting for Oswald’s sis- 
ter, who, so the joke ran in the family 
circle, had never kept an appointment 
punctually, not even at her birth, and 
both were rather irritably occupied with 
the papers. . 

“Oh, nothing,” Oswald returned awk- 
wardly. 

“Well, you are an aggravating chap! 
What is it?” 

Somers folded the Times neatly, and 
stowed it away in his coat pocket. 


Oswald asked. 
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“There’s your sister looking for us,” 
he said, with the unshakable urbanity 
displayed by nurses toward too inquisi- 
tive charges. “We’d better go and meet 
her.” 

Thus it came about that Oswald never 
saw the brief notice in the agony col- 
umn, and did not take his junior’s jump 
to a somewhat unwarranted conclusion. 

The notice ran as follows: 


A lonely and unpopular young officer at 
the front would be grateful if some one 
would write to him occasionally, Address 
Box 257, the Times. 


At the same moment that Somers 
had made the above discovery, Lieuten- 
ant Edwin Binns entered his garret in 
the base hospital “somewhere in 
France.” ‘Garret” is perhaps an un- 
grateful term. In the hospital the place 
was regarded as privileged, but archi- 
tecturally there is no other way of de- 
scribing it. Jt had been allotted ~to 
Binns under various pretexts. The 
medical officer in charge said that his 
complaint—it had a long name—would 
have a better chance in comparative 
solitude. It was not suggested, how- 
ever, that Binns should be invalided 
home. The garret was, in_point of fact, 
in the nature of a respite and a last 
chance. 

Edwin Binns sat down on the camp 
bed under the slope of the roof. A 
candle burned on a rickety little table 
him, and unsteady flicker 
accentuated the nervous quiver at the 
corners of the unformed mouth beneath 
the overwaxed mustache. He was 
breathing quickly, as if he had been 
running, and there was something sul- 
lenly exultant about him that was not 
attractive. , 

He held an unop€ned letter in his 
hand. The writing on the envelope was 
feminine and very neat. The Times 


beside its 


had added the address, but the feminine 
handwriting dominated by its exquisite- 
ness. and character. 


Lieutenant Binns 
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roughly open. 


My Dear UNpesirRABLE: That’s what you 
would have me call you, I feel sure! I 
never thought I should write intimately to 
any one whose very name was unknown to 
me—least of all to a “young and unpopular 
officer’ —but many strange things have hap- 
pened lately, and it seems to me that ‘I shall 
never be really surprised again. 

When I first saw your notice, I smiled a 
little. It was so Byronic in its bitterness. 
You need not have wasted the word “young.” 
In my mind’s eye I could just see you wait- 
ing for letters that never came, gloomy and 
cynical, and hating every one because “no 
one loved you.” At first I was just amused. 
I thought so many nice women would take 
pity on you. And then, after a littlhe—I must 
confess my imaginary picture of you haunted 
me—I grew less amused. Nowadays every 
one seems to have some one, and I thought 
how really lonely—yes, and unloved—a man 
must be to whom no one writes, and who is 
driven to put such a notice in the paper— 
as you were. Unless, of course, it is just a 
joke; in which case, you will have a good 
laugh over me. 

But I am a woman, and sentimental, and I 
am taking you seriously. I feel, perhaps, 
that among the many who will answer you, I 
may be able to understand you best. Will 
you write and tell me about yourself? Tell 
me why you are lonely and unpopular. Count 
me as an invisible friend. I will be one to 
you if you need me. 


The letter ended abruptly with the 
signature “Fanny Desmond,” and un- 
derneath—written very small, as if the 
writer had been shy of her own ques- 
tion—were the words: “Have you no 
people—no mother to write to you?” 

For many minutes Edwin Binns sat 
quite motionless, with the letter in his 
hand, staring at it. The sneer had died 
from his lips, and the truculence had 
gone out of him. He looked like a 
clumsy, overgrown sehoolboy whose 
roughness has begn rebuked by an un- 
expected gentleness. Then he got up 
and threw the letter to one side. 

“Rot!” he said aloud. 

He went over to the window, and, 
unfastening his Sam Brown belt, hung 
it up on a convenient nail. As he 
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sneered a little and ripped the envelope 


stood there a light flashed in the dark- 

ness outside, and he could hear the 
pur of a heavy car feeling its way cau- 
tiously along the muddy road. The 
sound held him. He recognized it. 
Every night it was there—so ordinary, 
*so hideously ordinary! The London 
streets were full of it, but here, in 
this place, it had its own grim signifi- 
cance. Every little jolt, every little 
break in that purring rhythm, meant 
something—and the black shadow be- 
hind the winking eye of light was full 
of an unnamable, unthinkable horror. 

The ambulance. 

Edwin Binns drew the curtain 
sharply across the window. He was 
shivering, and a cold sweat stood out 
on his white forehead. He went to 
the table, and,~pulling out paper from 
a drawer, sat down to write. He be- 
gan several times, and several times 
tore up what he had written. The 
crumpled-up letter in the neat handwrit- 
ing lay beside him, and he unfolded 
and reread it. After that, he wrote 
quickly, yet jerkily, pausing every now 
and then as if his words came’ with 
an effort. 


Dear Miss Desmonp: It was lucky for me 
you didn’t leave it to the other “nice women.” 
It seems they were all too nice to risk hav- 
ing anything to do with anything so ques- 
tionable as an “undesirable.” So yours was 
my only letter—the second I’ve had since 
I’ve been out here. 

I dare say you were right to laugh at me, 
but it’s been pretty beastly. One feels the 
loneliness worse out here than anywhere in 
the world, and I haven’t deserved it more 
than other fellows. I put “unpopular” in 
my ad because I wanted people to understand 
that I wasn’t joking. But I’m not what you 
might think. I haven’t done anything to de- 
serve the cold shoulder as I get it. 

The whole trouble‘is that I’m just a square 
peg in a round hole. My father has a furni- 
ture shop in the North, and this is a smart 
regiment. Everybody’s somebody except me. 
They took me because I’d money and they’d 
had awful losses, but they can’t forgive me 
the shop. If you know anything about military 
folk, you'll understand. I didn’t care so long 
as I was out in the trenches—then I had my 





















men, who didn’t mind what I was so long as 
I was a man—but I got wounded trying to 
pull some poor fellow out of the enemy’s 
fire, and now I'm stuck here by myself. 

I haven’t any one to write to me. My 
father’s busy, and he didn’t want me to go. 
Helen, my fiancée, has broken off our en- 
gagement. She was pleased enough to see 
me in my uniform, but she didn’t like being 
left alone, and now she’s picked up with some 
rotter who’s skulking at home. I’ve never 
looked at another girl, so now I haven't a 
soul. That’s the whole story. I got sick of 
being the only one never to get a letter, and 
so I put the ad in the paper. Will you wrfte 
again? I’d be awfully grateful if you would. 
It's made me feel quite jolly again. My 
wourld doesn’t bother half so much. 


He signed the letter hurriedly as if 
it hurt him, and added: “My mother 
died years ago,” as a postscript. 

Then suddenly, to his own amaze- 
ment, Lieutenant Edwin Binns dropped 
forward with his: face on the smeared 
sheets of paper, and cried bitterly like 
a child. 


III. 


The sergeant was a man well able 
to conceal his feelings on ordinary oc- 
casions, but for once in his life the 
surprise was too much for him, and 
he expressed himself briefly but em- 
phatically : 

“Bless me; if you ’aven’t got the lot, 
sir!” 

It was not strictly true, but the facts 
justified the exaggeration. Edwin Binns 
stood in the hospital vestibule and 
stared at the collection on the table in 
front of him. There were square let- 
ters and oblong letters, neat handwrit- 
ings and scrawls, and actually one pack- 
age of portentous shape. Edwin Binns 
picked out the one envelope with the 
prim yet graceful inscription. His 
hand shook a little, and there was a 
mist before his eyes that reminded him 
of that black hour under shrapnel when 
he had known fear. 

“Thank you, sergeant—thanks aw- 
fully > 
The sergeant looked at him from 
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For the moment 
he disliked the little upstart lieutenant 


under beetling brows. 


a degree less. The thanks had come 
spontaneously, almost humbly, and there 
had been no spurious self-confidence in 
the boy’s eager bearing. 

“Blessed if ’e ’asn’t got a girl, after 
all!” the sergeant thought, as he made 
his way to the first ward. “Well, I 
wish ’er luck of ’im!” 

Edwin Binns went out onto the steps 
of the hospital. It was drizzling mis- 
erably, but he did not know it. He 
was only conscious of the fresh air 
against his burning face and of an 
exquisite relief, as if a weight had been 
lifted from his oppressed lungs. He 
sat down on the low parapet and tore 
open the delicate mauve envelope. 


My Dear, UNHAppy UNpesIRABLE: Shall 
I begin by telling you that I saw and recog- 
nized the stains on your letter to me—and 
that I cried over them? You had a right 
to your tears, for you had your sorrows, and 
I had a right to mine because I am a woman, 
with a woman’s rather terrible power of 
making the sufferings of others her own. 
And now I am so glad I overcame my shy- 
ness at writing to an unknown young man, 
for what I felt instinctively is really true. I 
can help you a little because I understand. 
You are very lonely, and I am very lonely. 
I have lost every one I care for, and if any- 
thing happened to me to-morrow, I do not 
think many tears would be shed. Isn’t that 
a bond between us? 

You see, I am writing quite frankly about 
Loneliness isn't always a fault 

sometimes it’s just chance. It’s like that 
in your case, isn’t it? Or perhaps you are 
a little to blame—over-sensitive, shy, always 
looking for offense? Do you carry “the 
shop” about with you in your thoughts? I 
can't believe any one else would ever think 


myself, too. 


about it. “After all, every man who fights 
for his country is a gentleman. That’s how 
I look at it. And you fought bravely. One 
short line in your letter thrilled me. And, 


do you know, I was just a little proud, as 
if you were indeed my friend and I could 
claim the reflected glory of your valor? So 
you see you are not alone any more, and 
our friendship is already beginning to be a 
real thing. 


As to Helen, your fiancée—one day she 
will understand what she has done and be 
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ashamed. Perhaps she will come back, and, 
if she is worthy of you, I pray that she will 
—but, indeed, my own heart is sore against 
her. You did your duty, and a true woman 
understands duty as well as any man. And 
if she is not a true woman, | begrudge her 
your loyalty. 

Dear Undesirable, I have made a picture 
of you in my mind. I see you as very boy- 
ish looking, with a round face and pink 
cheeks and rather sullen blue eyes. Not 
handsome at all—just a simple, straightfor- 
ward boy—a boy any woman would be glad 
to call her son. Do you think me very sen- 
timental? But there can be so little senti- 
ment out there in your grim world that per- 
= 7) no harm is done. 

f you write again, tell me about your 
wound and the poor fellow you.tried to save 
Also tell me if there is anything you need 
I have sent you all sorts of funny little offer- 
ings to-day—under disguised handwritings— 
so that the “other fellows” might turn green 
with jealousy 

Edwin Binns crunched the letter in 
his hand. He had seen the surgeon 
major in charge of the hospital coming 
up the steps, and he rose sharply to 
his feet, saluting, with the blood ham- 
mering in his temples and the old mist 
before his eyes. 

The major returned the salute, made 
as if to pass on, and then came to a 
standstill, measuring the younger man 
with a cold intentness. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Pretty fit, thanks, sir.” 

“Fit to go back to the regiment ?” 

There was a second’s pause. Binns’ 
eyes flickered. 

“That’s for you to say, sir.” 

The surgeon major turned his head 
away. 

“I’m not so sure. A man knows his 
own constitution best. Anyhow, we 
can’t keep you here much _ longer. 
You’re not wounded, and we haven't 
any room to spare. Besides—the men 





will begin to wonder. At the same time, 
it is not desirable for you or us that 
you should be taken ill again—in the 
trenches.” 

The blood receded from Edwin Binns’ 


cheeks, and then flowed back, mounting 
in a dark flood to his fair brows. 

“No—sir.” 

“I dare say I could get you your dis- 
charge—or, at any rate, an exchange 
into a home force—on account of nerv- 
ous disability. It could be done if you 
There was no answer. 
I can give you 


wished it.” 
“Well, think it over. 
ten days to decide.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
*The major nodded in his direction 
without looking at him, and went on 
his way into the hospital. 

Edwin Binns sat down again on the 
balustrade. He still held the letter 
crunched in his hand, but he did not 
look at it. His round, rather foolish 
face had a curious stupefied expression, 
as if he had been struck between the 
eyes. 

The dusk added itself to the somber- 
ness of the low-hanging, saturated sky. 
Through the gray sheets of rising mist, 
the lights of an approaching motor 
twinkled warmly. Edwin Binns did not 
see them. He did not hear the pur of 
the engines until it was so close that 
the grim-shaped vehicle already stood 
at the hospital steps. Two nurses 
glided past him. There was the sound 
of doors being swung open—muffled 
voices, the soft, easy slide of a stretcher 
being drawn out. Then steps—cun- 
ning, carefully calculated steps. Four 
ghostly figures drew slowly out of the 
mist into the yellow light of the open 
doorway, bearing between them a white 
burden of terrible immobility and 
silence. 

Edwin Binns crouched farther back, 
but the wounded man’s face was to- 
ward him, and they saw each other. 
Edwin Binns put his hand to his mouth 
as if to stifle an irrepressible exclama- 
tion, but the white, tortured face ex- 
pressed nothing—not even recognition. 

Then the silent, pitiful procession 


passed on into the night. 



























































IV. 

You mustn’t write to me again. Not that 
you'll want to when you've read this. My 
last letter was just a pack of lies—a lot of 
humbug to keep me from going off my head 
with shame. Now, I’m going to tell you 
the truth. I’ve got to. If you had written 
differently, I might have gone on with it— 
now I can't. 

I want to tell you that I deserve all I get. 
I put “unpopular” in my ad in a fit of de- 
cency. I wanted people to know what they 
were in for—now I’m going on with it. It’s 
only fair. Yours was such a sweet letter. 
When I got it, I thought at first it would be 
just a silly schoolgirl sort of thing, and I 
felt what an ass I'd been ever to want it. 
But as I’ve told you—I’m the only fellow 
who doesn’t get something by every mail, and 
even the sergeant used to smother a grin 
when I asked him if there was anything for 
me. He looked small to-day, though—and 
jolly surprised. He hates me. They all do. 
You will, too—when I’ve told you every- 
thing. But there! I’m getting incoherent. 
I'd better get on with it. 

For ene thing—I’m common. It’s not my 
father’s shop—it’s me. I’m a bounder. I 
know I am. I look one—though | spent any 
amount on my kit—and everything I do is 
bounderish. It just oozes out of me. And 
I fake it worse by swanking horribly. My 
letter to you was all swank. I wanted to 
make out I was something different—rather 
a fine, misunderstood sort of chap—and I 
pulled it off. But I can’t deceive the fellows 
here. It’s not the shop they mind. They're 
not prigs. If I had fought decently—but I 
didn’t. 


I’m not wounded. It’s awfully hard to tell 


you—but I broke down in the trenches—was 
so sick with sheer funk that they had to 
carry me off on a stretcher. Now they've 


got me here. Of course every one knows 
My sub was brought in to-day with a bullet 
through his shoulder, and he wouldn’t recog- 
nize me. 

Even Helen guessed. I lied about her, too. 
She’s the finest, straightest girl on earth. It 
was she who made me join. I didn’t want 
to go—I’m not the fighting sort—but I had 
to choose between her and shirking. So I 
went. But it was no good. I didn’t even 
try to deceive her—somehow one can’t lie to 
the people one cares for—and she broke it 
off. I was awfully fond of her—you don't 
know how fond—and it’s been pretty hard to 
feel that I shan’t ever see her again—or any- 
thing. I think that makes it worse—to feel 
that no one cares a brass farthing. I’m an 
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awfully selfish brute, but I’d be glad if some 
one would be sorry if anything happened. 
But of course no one could now. 

I don’t know what’s going to be done to 
me. I didn’t actually run away—but I 
should run if I got the chance, and they 
know it. So they’re giving me the chance 
to clear out altogether, instead. If I do, it’s 
the end of everything~and if I don’t—— 

Anyhow, now you know what sort of fel- 
low I am, and you can drop me like a hot 
coal. I shall quite understand. I didn’t 
mean to tell you all this—but I can’t hum- 
bug you. It’s cost a lot. I'd have liked 
to be able to, think of you as an “invisible 
friend,” but I can’t any more now. But I’m 
awfully grateful for what you’ve done. And 
though I shall tear your letters up, as I 
know you will wish, I shan’t ever forget. 


He signed “Edwin Binns,” and folded 
the letter with a steady hand. 
looked stiff and gray, with all the 
youthful foolishness stamped out of it. 


V. 


The neat handwriting had lost its 
primness. It hurried across the deli- 
cately tinted note paper in quick, un- 
steady lines, as if the hand that held 
the pen had lost its cunning. 


You mustn’t clear out. You must go back 
to the regiment—to the trenches—and prove 
yourself a man. I do not believe that you 
are a coward. You would not have written 
to me as you did if you had been a coward 

you would have gone on pretending. But 
you are so young. You didn’t know what 
death looked like—and it is harder for some 
to face than it is for others. 

If I had been Helen, I would have given 
you another chance. I would have been ro- 
mantic and silly and given you my gage to 
carry into the thick of battle. I would have 
called upon the best in you with all the 
strength of my love. 

Dear, unhappy boy, keep my letters if 
they are of any value to you. Carry them 
with you when you go back—as you will 
go back. For you won't disappoint me. I 
have had so many disappointments. Lately 
they have weighed heavily on me. All the 
other women in the world—so it seemed to 
me—had husbands or sons or brothers or 
lovers, of whom they might think with pride, 
for whom they might pray and work, whom 
they might remember. Yes, even those who 
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had only memory seemed enviable to me. I 
had no one. 

Now I have you. All the tenderness and 
pity and pride that I have carried useless in 
my heart I have given to you. You will not 
disappoint me. You will give me the right 
to pray for you, to glow with pride for you, 
even—if God wills—to mourn for you. We 
will look death in the face together, and not 
flinch. We will not pretend that it is easy, 
but we will go on. Will it make the fight 
easier if I tell you that I care, that whatever 
you are, whatever you have been, I am your 
friend—in the proud thought of what you 
will be. 

You are chivalrous, or you would not have 
hesitated to lie to me to the bitter end. You 
will not destroy a woman’s trust in you. 

The door of the garret opened ab- 
ruptly, and Edwin Binns lifted his eyes 
from the letter in his hand. Then he 
got up. The major nodded to him. 

“T was on my rounds,” he said, “and 
I thought I’d look you up. There’s a 
batch of ‘cures’ going back to the 
trenches to-morrow, and it’s up to you 
to decide whether you will go with them 
or accept my suggestion.” 

Edwin Binns returned the elder man’s 
gaze without flinching. His clenched 
hand: rested on the letter spread out on 
the table beside him. 

“T would like to rejoin my regiment 
at once, sir.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Xen;’ 

“You are quite sure that 

“T am quite sure that I shall return 
differently or not at all.” 

The major turned to go, then came 
back. He seemed to have lost his chilly 
self-assurance and to have become gruff 
and awkward. Abruptly he held out 
his hand. * 

“Well—I wish you luck!” he said. 


” 





VI. 


‘ 


The hospital “scratch band” broke 


into a swinging march and filled the air 
with vigor and color. 

Where he sat before his rickety table, 
Edwin 


3inns could hear the tramp of 
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feet and eager voices calling to one 


another. It reminded him curiously of 
the breaking-up day at his old school, 
and he felt his pulses stir with an al- 
most joyful excitement. And yet what 
they were going out to meet was the 
thing he feared; not death—that was 
less terrible—but fear itself—the vast, 
intangible unknown. 

He glanced at the little pile of neatly 
written letters at his side, and then, 
as if the sight of them inspired him, 
he sat forward and began to write in a 
dashing, sprawling, boyish hand: 


They are playing us off grandly—such a 
jolly row! They’re all amateurs. And the 
men are singing and whistling as if it were 
a school treat. In a quarter of an hour we 
shall be marched off. So this is perhaps my 
last letter to you. I have your letters here 
beside me, and in a minute | shall stow them 
away in my breast pocket and carry them 
with me to death or honor. I’m sorry if 
this sounds silly and romantic—but this is 
the romance of my life. 

I’ve one thing to say to you before I go— 
and I dare say it because I am going. If I 
end decently—if I am less of a rotter and 
more of a man—it’s because of you. , 

I've never seen you. I’ve made my picture 
of you—some one small and delicate, yet 
strong, with gray eyes and a sweet mouth 
and brown hair with lights in it. You may 
not be a bit like this—it makes no differ- 
ence. I owe you everything—it’s as if you 
had made me. And so I love you. You have 
given me your tenderness and pity—I give 


you all | am and have. Even now I won't 
pretend anything. It’s not the love I gave 
the woman I was to have married—that I 


can't give to any one again. What I feel for 
you is something different—less and more— 
I don’t know which. I only know that I 
thank God for you. 

And so I am writing to ask you—if I re- 
turn honorably, if I behave like a man—may 
I try to make you care for me? I would not 
dare ask you this, but you spoke of your 
loneliness and that gave me courage. If I 
could make you less lonely, if I could pay 
you back a little the comfort you have given 
me—if I only could! 

The bugle is calling. I shall not get your 
answer until things are settled for me one 
way or the other—or perhaps never. But 
the hope and dream of you will be with me 


always. You must not laugh at me if I tell 

















you something—I feel like a knight-errant, 
and | carry my lady’s gage against my heart. 
Please God I shall not fail her! 

He closed the envelope quickly, thrust 
the letters into his pocket, and pulled 
open the door. The tramp of feet was 
still now, the voices silent. In the road 
outside the hospital, a hundred men 
stood at attention. 

Some one touched Edwin Binns on 
the shoulder. He turned and saw the 
pale, pain-wrought face of his old sub 
close beside him. 

“I crawled out to—to wish you luck,” 
the boy whispered. “I heard you were 
off, and I gave the poultice major the 
slip——” 

“That was brickish of you.” 

“Not a bit. Shall I give your letter 
to post C 

“Thanks awfully.” 

“So long!” 

“So long!” 

That was all. They shook hands. 
In the boy’s eyes there was a vague un- 
derstanding—a vague regret. Edwin 
Binns carried himself well. Two men 
had given him their hands—two. men 
who knew. They, too, were giving him 
another chance. 

The band broke out into a_ jolly, 
somewhat jolty version of “Tipperary.” 
There was a hoarse cheer from a win- 


dow where a crowd of convalescents 


had 9 ithered, in defiance 


of law, mili- 
tary and otherwise. 

Edwin Binns took his place at the 
head of the company. For the first 
time he was conscious of his oneness 
with these men. He no longer stood 
alone, isolated by the hidden specter. 
They belonged to each other—they to 
him, and he to them. 

“Forward—march !” 

“The poultice major,” in his white 
coat, fresh from the operating table, 
saluted from the steps. And Edwin 
Binns took the salute proudly, almost 
gayly. 
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The man talked incessantly. .He was 
in great pain, and the nurse knew that 
until the moment came for the merciful 
hypodermic injection, there was no use 
in trying to silence him. Moreover, his 
ten listeners, in their. ten neat white 
beds, denied her authority. Their 
faces, deep in shadow, peered out to- 
ward the talker with a pathetic wist- 
fulness, an utter self-forgetfulness that 
was stronger than suffering. The nurse 
shifted the light so that its yellow rays 
fell farther away from them. Then, 
with a trained deftness, she moved the 
garrulous one’s pillows, easing his po- 


sition. . He groaned an_ involuntary 
thanks. 
“Th’ parsons don’t need to talk no 


more to us about ’ell,” he said in his 
loud, rasping voice of pain. “We 
knows better than they—we’ve been 
there. Three days of it, my Gawd, with 
the fire of it burstin’ over our ’eads, 
and the slush of it up to our knees, 
and the rats gnawin’ at our vitals. 
Three days and not so much as a crust! 
At the end we was drinkin’ the pud- 
dles, ‘cause they tasted of somethin’— 
but it didn’t ’elp much. Some of the 
chaps were so ‘weak they couldn’t ’old 
their ’ands up. It weren’t no joke.” 
“They should ’ave sent up the re- 


serves,” a voice growled out of the 
shadow. ‘Mortal flesh won’t stand it, 
it won't.” 

“Ours did.” The wounded nian 


turned his head in the direction of the 
speaker. “And wot do you know about 
reserves, you bloomin’ body snatcher ?” 
he added irritably. “You can’t do no 
conjurin’ tricks with reserves. If re- 
serves ain’t there—well, they ain't there 
and there’s an end of it. Besides, we 
was cut off, so to speak. The 
to retire ’adn’t got tous, and it’s my 
belief we’d been forgotten. A ’undred 
men or so ain’t so noticeable as you'd 
think when there’s millions at it, 


order 


and 
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there’d been a bit of a muddle all 
round. 

“Any’ow, there we was. First and 
second days we ’adn’t time to breathe 
comfortably. ’Eaven knows ’ow many 
times the beggars came on at us, and 
more than once it was an ’and-to-’and 
scuffle in the trenches. But we pushed 
*em back some’ow. Then, oh the third 
day, it occurred to them they could 
do it cheaper. They got our range with 
their artillery He paused a mo- 
ment, and the ten stirred restlessly. 

“Well, go on, cawn’t cher?” 

“It ain’t pleasant,” the narrator mrt 
tered. “It was a bull’s-eye for ’em, and 
no mistake. In five minute ’alf of us 
was just blotted out. It was like a 
line of wet ink wot somebody’s smeared 
their finger over. I got a bit of some- 
thin’ in me shoulder which knocked 
gie silly for a bit. When I got me peeps 
clear again, I saw wot ’ad ’appened— 
but there weren't no time for cursing. 
T’other chaps was massin’ for an at- 
tack, thinkin’ we was wiped out, and 
our capting—’e was a man, ’e was, ’e 
said: ‘Let ’em ‘ave it, boys!’ and we 
ups out of that trench and meets ‘em 
‘alfway! My! That was a scrap—and 
not cheap, either. When we gets back, 
there weren’t no capting. There weren’t 
nothin’ left us but a bloomin’ little pip- 
squeak of a lieutenant wot ’ad——” 

He stopped again, and the impatient 
voice broke out plaintively : 

“Wot 'ad wot?” 

“Never you mind!” The newcomer 
glanced scathingly in the direction of 
his tormentor. “You keep your nose 
out of the regiment’s business, young 
feller. Any’ow, me and me pal we 
looks at each other, and me pal ses: 

“*Wot’s goin’ to ’appen to us now? 
'E ain’t no good. Somebody’d better 
take ’im in ’and.’ 

“*Right!’ ses I. 

“So we wriggles up to the little lieu- 
tenant chap, and me pal ses nice and 
fatherlylike: 
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“*?Adn’t we better clear out of this 
before they catch us again, sir?’ 

“And ’e looks round and swears ’orri- 
ble. 

“*You go to blazes, damn you!’ ses 
’e, ‘but I ain’t goin’ to move out of this 
till I gets me orders.’ 

“Me and me pal we ’eard our jaws 
drop. It was like pickin’ up a live 
bomb by mistake. 

**Right-o!’ ses we, and we crawls 
back like woolly lambs.” He chuckled. 
“Five minutes later and Jack Johnson 
came tearing our way, and it was all 
over. I got a knock-out jab on me 
chin, and knew nothin’ about nothin’ 
till I woke up and found all our chaps 
round us. The reserves had come up 
just after the Jack Johnson and saved 
the trench. But there wasn’t much left 
of us. A chap ’oo looked as though 
’e was somebody and knew it came 
along and wanted to know wot we was 
and ’oo was the orficer in command, 
and our little pipsqueak, lookin’ like 
nothin’ livin’, saluted with ’is left ’and 
—'is right seemed to ’ave been whisked 
off, so to speak—and toppled over as 
though ‘is back ’ad snapped. ’E was 
a man, ’e was.” 

A growl of assent came from the 
shadow. 

“Don’t see wot call you ’ave to call 
‘im a pipsqueak,” the opposition in the 
far corner persisted obstinately. 

"E was a pipsqueak,” the wounded 
man retorted, “but ’e became a man.” 
He thought a moment, and then added: 
“The Lord knows ’ow it ’appens—but 
it does ’appen, more often than you’d 
think, Mr. Body Snatcher.” 

This time there was no answer. The 
door of the ward opened, and the doc- 
tor, followed by a night nurse, made 
his appearance. A silence of perfect 
innocence hovered over the suffering 
men. The nurse going off duty made 
her report, omitting the epic as recited 
by No. 354, and was about to take her 























departure when the doctor motioned her 
back. 

“You might give No. 14 a look up,” 
he said in an undertone. “He’s too 
apathetic. Humor him a bit. Give him 
the news and his letters if he wants 
theth. ‘He may sleep better for a little 
rousing.” 

“Very well, sir. 
about ¥ 

“Yes, certainly.” 

The nurse slipped down the passage 
to the smaller ward. Here were the 
serious screened off from one 
another, and very silent, save now and 
then for an irrepressible sigh. Far- 
thest from the door Edwin Binns lay, 
with his eyes fixed sightlessly on the 
ceiling. The shaded light threw a fale 


Shall I tell him 





cases, 


reflection on his upturned face. He 
was scarcely recognizable. The waxed 
mustache had vanished. The once 
round and ruddy cheeks were now 


white hollows, and the weak mouth had 
straightened into a line of pitiless re- 
pression. He seemed at once much 
older and much younger—much older 
in knowledge, much younger in his 
helplessness. 

As the nurse entered, he looked at 
her with a faint smile, and she came 
and sat down beside him, professionally 
cheerful and unemotional. 


sé 


Easier to-night?” she asked. 


“Yes, thanks. But I shan’t get my 
hand back.” 
- “No, I’m afraid not. But you did 


enough with it to satisfy most people.” 
She waited a moment and then added, 
on the same steady, practical note: 
“You’re mentioned in the dispatches, 
you know.” 

He looked at her intently. 
the color beat its way into his white 
face, but he said none of the things 
that men are supposed to say at such 
moments—neither “Rot!” or “What- 
ever for?” A look that was ineffable 
in its content dawned in his pain- 
haunted eyes. : 


She saw 
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“She'll be jolly glad,” he said. “I’ve 
prayed for it.” 

The nurse looked at him wonderingly 
and placed two letters on his bed. 

“They’re congratulations, I expect. 
You may read them if you want to. 
Shall I open them?” 

“Please—I can’t. 
handed business! 
neat, copperplate 
that 6 

“Yes, here you are.” 

He took the open letter from her. 
There were two written across 
the single sheet: 


This beastly one- 
If there’s one with 
writing, give me 





lines 


When you come back, I will show you all 
I have to give you. 


Edwin Binns smiled with a grave 
happiness. The letter slipped from his 
weak hold onto the counterpane, and 
he laid his hand upon it as if it had 
been something sacred. i 

“She’s not like any other woman in 
the world,” he said dreamily. “She 
does things other women wouldn’t do. 
And now she’ll be so glad—so glad!” 

The nurse nodded. She thought he 
had become light-headed in the fitful 
way common to men recovering from 
severe injuries. 

“And your other letter?” she asked. 

“Oh, read it to me,” he said indif- 
ferently. 

The writing of the second letter 
and young. There 
was no superscription. The nurse read 
it in her clear, low voice: 


wat 
bold and vigorous 


I do not know whether you will want to 
hear from me again. When I think of my 
last letter, I feel it would be only fair if you 
have put me out of your life. And yet, in 
justice to you and to myself, I must write 
and admit the wrong I did you in my igno- 


rance. I loved you—but I did not under- 
stand you. When I wrote as I did, I can 
honestly say I hurt myself most of all. | 


conceived it to be my duty. I felt, too, that 
there could be no real love between us if 

could suspect you as I did. Now, I know 
that I was wrong—wrong in my suspicion, 
wrong with regard to our love 








oe 
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The nurse broke off. Edwin Binns, 
who for three weeks had lain as one 
dead, raised himself on his elbow and 
snatched the letter from her hand. For 
a moment she watched him. without 
alarm as he crouched there, his eyes 
devouring the closely written sheet with 
a passionate hunger. She believed in 
the efficacy of good news, and, woman- 
like, she thought she recognized the na- 
ture of the letter she had just read. 
But, as suddenly he fell back, she lost 
her sense of kindly certainty. The 
change in his face was something 
familiar and terrible. It was as if the 
feeble flame of his vitality had been 
stamped out. She bent over him, her 
hand on his, her fingers instinctively 
seeking for his pulse. 

“Why—wasn't it, good news?” she 
whispered. 

There was no answer for a moment. 
The beat under her fingers fluttered, 
and slowly, painfully, steadied. At 
length Edwin Binns looked up at her. 


His eyes had the stupid, dull look of - 


those who have been mortally stricken. 

“Yes—good news His lips 
moved soundlessly for a moment. 
“Only—too late.” 


IX. 


They sat opposite each other in the 
hotel lounge, with the table between 
them, and beyond the man’s empty coat 
sleeve and the girl’s pallor there was 
little to distinguish them from the 
usual “pairs” that are a characteristic 
of London hotel lounges at tea time. 
Only an interested observer would have 
noticed that the food before them was 
untouched, that they never smiled, and 
scarcely looked at each other. The man 
sat forward with his head bent. For 
some minutes there had been silence 
between them, and now he lifted his 
head with a curiously eloquent gesture 
of hopelessness. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have asked 
for this,” he said. “It’s awful for us 





two to sit here, knowing we care and 
that we shan’t-see each other again. 
But I had to have it out with you—be- 
fore I saw her. I couldn't let you think 
I had changed like that—or that I was 
just paying you back. You do see that, 
don’t you, Helen?” 

“Of course.” She threw back her 
head a little, challenging her own weak- 
ness. “It’s easier now. We can think 
of each other—and not feel bitter about 
it—or sorry we cared so much. I 
couldn’t have borne that. Now I 
can * 

“Can you?” He tried to laugh, and 
failed tragically. “Oh, my dear, if it 
had only been a little different! If she 
had been different—some silly doll who 
didn’t really care—but I know she’s not 
that sort. If she had been—then I 
shouldn’t be here—I shouldn’t have seen 
you again. That’s the awful irony of 
it. She’s given you back to me. She’s 
made me i 

“As I might have done,” the girl 
broke in with bitter self-reproach. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps it was 
everything together—losing you and all 
that. I had to touch bottom first. Then 
she came and held out a helping hand. 
Helen, I’ve not deceived her. I told 
her I should love you above every- 
thing—always. But she believed it was 
all over between us-—as I did. And 
she’s lonely—desperately lonely. She’s 
had a rotten time of it—I feel sure of 
that—and she was decent to me when 
I was pretty desperate. I couldn’t go 
back on her now.” 

“I know.” She got up suddenly, as 
if at the end of her strength. “Do you 
think I’m a cad? I wouldn’t hurt her 
—no, not even for you. I’m grateful 
to her. Whatever she is, whatever she 
is like—she’s made a man of you. She 
did what I couldn’t—wouldn’t do. She 
deserves happiness—I don’t. That’s 
all.” She held out her hand. “Please 
say good-by. There’s nothing else we 
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can—or ought—to say to each other. 
And it’s almost intolerable ‘¢ 

“T know, dear. It’s been my rotten 
folly—my cowardice 

“No, no, I’m proud of you.” She 
tried to smile. “She’s made me proud 
of you. I owe her that.” 

“Helen, you're wonderful—more 
wonderful than my dreams of you.” 

“Then she’s made us proud of each 
other—she’s made us love each other 
more. That’s the terrible part of it. 
And we mustn’t meet again.” 

“Helen—I shan’t ever forget.” 

“Try to. You owe it her.” 

“I know. Good-by, then.” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. They looked at each other 
through a mist, not of tears, but of 
sheer physical exhaustion, as if the bur- 
den they carried had materialized. But 
outwardly they were palely composed. 
Thus they remained a moment until 
suddenly she dropped his hand and 
turned away. He watched her stupidly, 
and it was not till some time after.she 
had disappeared in the crowded vesti- 
bule that he seemed to awaken to reality. 
But neither the waiter whom he tipped 
with a mad extravagance, nor the taxi 
driver who whirled him westward, no- 
ticed anything unusual about him. He 
was just an_ordinary young man, liv- 
ing through the day’s ordinary experi- 








ences. 

Edwin Binns sat upright in the cor- 
ner of his taxi, a sheet of note paper, 
covered with the delicate writing, 
pressed in his hand, and prayed des- 
perately. He had not prayed in the 
trenches or, indeed, since his early 
childhood, and possibly he did not be- 
lieve in prayer. But he had reached 
that limit of human strength when the 
veriest heathen dares no longer count 


on himself alone. For it is one thing 


to give up life—it is another to give 
up all that makes life worth living. 
And Edwin Binns, who had met death 
cheerfulness, 


with fought for the 
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strength to face life decently, accord- 
ing to his lights. 

The taxi drew up at the curb with 
a jolt, and Edwin Binns got out. The 
big’ house loomed up somberly before 
him, and it seemed to him that the old- 
fashioned bell rang through eternities 
of silence. An old woman, neatly 
dressed in black, with a white apron, 
opened the door to him. 

“Is Miss Fanny Desmond at home 
he asked. 

The old, weary eyes studied him curi- 
ously. 

“Are you a friend of Miss Desmond’s, 
fr . 

“Yeu” 

“Then you haven't heard 

“Heard? I only got home this morn- 
ing.” 

“Miss Desmond died last night, sir.’ 

A black veil dropped between his 
eyes and the old face in front of him. 
Something had. struck him a stupefy- 
ing blow between the brows, and he 
felt himself turn sick and faint. A 
hand was laid on his arm, and he was 
drawn into the cool darkness of the 
house. He heard the door close. Like 
a drunken man, he followed the bent 
figure into a room full of shadows and 
the scent df flowers. 


2 


” 





Captain Binns, sir? I’m 
didn’t recognize you—but | 
expected you in uniform. She was ex- 
pecting you, sir. Won’t you sit down?” 
He shook his head. He looked about 
him, and everywhere there was the 
work of her delicate hands, of her white 
thought and upright soul. Her pres- 
ence was a real, all-pervading truth to 
him. He felt her-hands on his shoul- 
ders—her eyes on his face. 
“Would you like to see her, sir 
He assented dumbly. The old woman 
opened the great folding doors. The 
room they entered seemed quite empty, 
save for what lay sleeping on the sim- 
There was no trace of death. 


“You’re 
sorry—| 


2 


ple bed. 
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Edwin Binns stood beside the sleeper, 
looking -down at her. 

“She loved you very much, sir.” The 
voice sounded far off. “I was in her 
confidence, and I knew. She wanted 
to write to you, but the end came very 
suddenly. She gave me a message for 
you. I was to say that she was very 
proud of you and that you'd made her 
very happy. You see, sir, all her 
friends had died—every one she cared 
for. In these days she wanted some one 
of her own to be proud of—a son. She 
was very, very old, sir.” ; 


RUE. 


THE FIGHTERS 


FooLs cried: “Alas, that valor is no more, 
That men grow timid, soft, effeminate, 
That strength and fortitude degenerate, 
And all the sterner virtues passed of yore!” 
Their wail was swallowed in the cannons’ roar, 
The nations grappled in a grip of hate, 
And men by millions marched to meet their fate, 
Valiant and fearless in the wrath of war. 


Machine guns belched, with murder in their breath; 
The shrapnel burst and heaped the dead in hills; 
Time had not known such carnival of death. 
Yet still, with dauntless hearts and dogged wills, 
In earth’s grim histories, 


Men battled on. 


There: never were such fighting men as these! 
BERTON 
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‘forehead, the eyes, so 





. 


He nodded, making a gesture that 
she seemed to understand. He heard 
the door close. 

Still he stood motionless by the 
sleeper, recognizing his picture of her 
—the sweet, strong mouth, the serene 
noble even in 
their sheath of sleep. There were the 
white, fragile hands, crossed over a 
single lily 

What did the years matter? 

Edwin Binns kissed her. He knelt 
down and buried his face in the flowers 
beside her. 





BRALEY, 

















THE LITTLE BACK GARDEN GATE 


ZI LLAH 


OD, but it’s hard!” 
John Murray paused in his 
climb up the steep Halifax 
street and looked around him 





sharply. Where had _ the 
voice come from? The street was 
empty. No ordinary anguish had 
wrung that passionate cry from the 


heart of a man. 

“Oh, God, but it’s hard!” 

The voice was a mere broken whis- 
per. It seemed to come from his right. 
He turned to the row of low, inex- 
pensive houses that flanked the narrow 
street. His sharp eyes penetrated the 
white net of a basement-kitchen win- 
dow, where a man’s head lay bowed in 
anguish, 

“What,” he 
dragged that 
Mark Lacy ?” 

Turning the question over in his 
mind, he went on up the block to the 
house that crowned the top of the hill, 
and down the next street. Here he 
could enter at the little back-garden 
gate. 

Now, the little back-garden gate, sit- 
uated as it was on the rump of one of 
the camel’s back hills of which Halifax 
was more than a tower of ob- 
was an institution. It 


has 
from 


“what 
cry 


murmured, 
heartbroken 


is made, 
servation. It 


marked the separation of two lives. It 
independ- 


was a man’s monument of 





ence. At the front was a stately man- 
sion, its wide windows trimmed with 
white muslin frills, like a summer-clad 
family of children. Its door was al- 
ways closed, closed so thoroughly that 
it had a soldered effect. One could not 
picture it bursting suddenly open and 
emitting youth or gayety. People who 
climbed its steps did so sedately. They 
knocked with a certain awe. They 
trembled before the immaculateness of 
the English maid who neatly filled it 
when it was opened. When it closed 
again, it did so with the precision of 
a letter box. You felt that what had 
passed through had gone definitely—on 
a mission. 

But the little back-garden gate was 
of another order. Heavy trees midway 
in the garden screened it from the 
house. And the little back-garden gate, 
in its low picket fence of homely white, 
swung gayly and at will. Just inside, a 
flight of stairs climbed merrily up a 
green terrace. Thus the garden had a 
privacy which the little back-garden 
gate belied. 

So it happened that John Murray’s 
wife reigned supreme in the house— 
but to John Murray belonged the gar- 
den. For long periods together, the 
blinds were down in the house, while 
its mistress traveled far and wide. But 
the little back-garden gate swung open 
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and shut every night in the year with 
cheerful regularity, for John Murray 
stayed at home and edrned the money 
that took his lady aboard. 

Tall and stern, with kindly gray eyes, 
which yet flashed on occasion with Cel- 
tic fire, John Murray passed through 
the little back-garden gate into the 
land where he was monarch of all he 
surveyed. He knew every man, woman, 
and child in the neighborhood, and 
many a one laboriously climbed the hill, 
passed the front door, lingered along 
the wide thoroughfare that followed 
the back of the camel, and turned down 
the next street to enter, unannounced, 
at the little back-garden gate. 

John Murray’s supper that night was 
an even more quiet meal than usual. He 
had little to say to his wife. Later, he 
sat in the little back garden and 
waited. e 

Four gardens down he could see the 
Lacys’ garden. It was a plot with a 
single tree, a great whitewashed stone 
which the builders had rejected and 
some tenant had retained, and a thin 
border of nasturtiums and sweet peas. 

For twenty summers John Murray 
had watched Mark Lacy and his wife 
come out, hand in hand, each night and 
sit on the rustic bench, like lovers. And 
when, passing the house one day, he 
had noticed that the blinds were down, 
he had suffered a shock that had had 
something personal in it. The Lacy 
woman was dead! He had suffered 
that night intensely. He had not dared 
to turn his face to the bench beneath 
the tree. But when he had, he had 
seen Mark Lacy sitting sadly in the 
same old place, a pathetic figure, one 
arm thrown tenderly about a slim young 
daughter. So the child had slipped into 


the mother’s place, and the story had 
been played on—the story of love in 
a simple home. 

To John Murray it was a garden 
where love dwelt, and it kept love alight 


The Lacys 


in his own desolate heart. 
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never tripped in at his little back gate, 
but they smiled at him every night with 
the happy smile of lovers. There was 
little love lost in his own great, silent 
house. 

To-night John Murray walked -rest- 
lessly about his garden. The Lacys 
were not out. 

His first visitor was the little widow 
from two doors down. She took in 
lodgers, and sometimes, when the chil- 
dren were asleep, she drifted out for 
a sniff of air. John Murray liked her 
for her plucky spirit. 

“Of course you’ve heard about the 
Lacys?” 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t seem to think of anything 
else, it’s so sad. He’s lost his posi- 
tion.” 

John Murray looked at her shrewdly. 

“He'd been there a good many years, 
hadn’t he?” 

“Twenty-seven years. Been with 
Judd Matheson ever since he was sev- 
enteen—kind of special clerk. And 
they just turned him off at a moment's 
notice. That’s Judd Matheson for you! 
I guess no one has much use for him.” 

“Was it on account of the war?” 

“Well, he said so. Bah! How can 
the war effect a commission merchant 
yet? And he’s given five hundred to 
the patriotic fund.” 

“It’s hard on Lacy.” 

“It’s awful hard. * I don’t know what 
they’re going to do. He can’t possibly 
have anything saved. Pretty hard, at 
his age. And proud! He and his 
daughter are very proud. Charity will 
come desperately hard to them.” 

“Is she fitted for anything?” 

The woman shook her head. ‘Only 
in first grade of high school yet.” 

“He ought to be able to get some- 
thing to do.” 

“Not now. And at his age, too! 
Most people want. young men. They’d 
be ashamed to offer him the salary 
they’d give a young man to do the work. 

















And, anyway, the decent people in so 


many trades are just holding their’ 


clerks, that’s all.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“Last Saturday. Just paid him off. 
But he didn’t tell any one. They’re 
proud, you know. Mr. Bennington— 
he has the front attic, you know—told 
me he was in there trying for a job. 
No use, though. I guess he’s pretty 
well broken up over it. Times is going 
to be awful hard this winter! My sis- 
ter’s boy was in a stockbroker’s, getting 
along fine, up in Montreal. And they 
turned him loose without a day’s no- 
tice. It’s coming awful hard on dry- 
goods clerks and people like that. 

“T don’t know,” the woman added, as 
she got up to leave, “as I would have 
felt the same if it had been any of the 
other neighbors, but I’ve looked at them 
so long, sitting there every night—first 
him and his wife, then him and the girl 
—that, somehow, I’d kind of miss them 
going away. Sometimes—it’s foolish, 
of course—sometimes I used to imagine 
it was Mick and me sitting there, and 
he didn’t seem so far away, some- 
how.” 

After she had gone, a man came and 
exchanged war news. Another neigh- 
bor sat on the steps, and another, pass- 
ing by, stopped to lean over the garden 
gate. 

“T see the Lacys have advertised the 
Poor souls! It'll go hard with 
them to leave. You know, every night, 
when I’d see them sitting there, it 
seemed to me—sometimes when—well, 
when we were having a little scrap with 
the children—it seemed to me as if it 
shouldn’t be. They seemed so quiet and 
peacefullike. And I used to try and 
be more reasonable. My wife, she felt 
that way, too.” 

“T know.” The man on the step took 
out his cigar. ‘I had trouble, as I guess 
you know.” He colored slightly. “It’s 
probably common property now. My 
wife, she thought she could do better 


sale. 
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without me than with me, and I was 
pretty blue. But when I looked over 
there, I said, ‘Well, there are good 
women in the world yet. There’s a 
place that’s got a bit of heaven, any- 
way. ” 

“Life seems mighty hard sometimes.” 
The man at the gate sucked his pipe. 
“God knows I owe Mark Lacy a big 
debt! I’d work nights for him, any- 
way. But*the only thing that would 
help them now is money. And we 
haven’t got that. And it doesn’t mat- 
ter how honest we’ve been, or how hard 
we’ve worked, we can’t any of us help 
him out there. No one of us is sure 
of his own position these days. It’s 
just luck in your life whether you get 
money or not, I guess.” 

One by one they came and went. The 
maid from across the way joined her 
private, who had been merged for the 
last half hour in the shadow of a tree. 
The light died slowly, as if it, too, were 
keeping watch with John Murray. 
Searchlights played across the dark. 
With a swift flash and a boom, the 
citadel gun told off the nine o'clock 
hour, and a half hour later a gun rang 
out from one of the ships. One by one 
his neighbors’ wives joined them, and 
melted away, loverlike, into the dusk. 
This was always the loneliest hour for 
John Murray. He, too, felt that life 
was hard. 

\ strange foot, stumbling unwarily 
up the steps, aroused him. Mark Lacy 
had come through the little back-garden 
gate! 

John Murray got to his feet and 
gripped him by the hand. 

“Mark Lacy!” he sgid. 
see you.” 

Mark Lacy broke down. He was one 
of those souls who, by some trick of 
fate, seem to have been made men when 
they should have been women. There 
never had been much push about him. 

“Do you know what I am?” His 
tone was bitter. 


“I’m glad to 


“I’m a failure, John 
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Murray! Forty-four years old, and a 
failure!” 

John Murray turned away from the 
wounded look in the soft gray eyes. 

“IT got into that office, and I never 
seemed to get out. I never had but one 
raise. And all the while I knew that 
other men doing my work were earning 
more, but somehow I couldn’t get ahead. 
And I’m -forty-four now, and it’s too 
late to begin again. He says it’s the 
war. But it isn’t. I could have stood 
that, John Murray. But the war hasn’t 
crippled foodstuffs yet. And he’s giv- 
ing five hundred to the patriotic fund. 
And now it’s too late for me to begin 
again. And, O God, do you know 
what it is to be alive and feel you 
have no place? If I can’t work, I can’t 
earn, and whatever is to become of us?” 

John Murray laid his hand firmly on 
the bent shoulder. 

“All life is hard,” he said. 

“You?” Mark Lacy raised his head, 
“You find it hard?” 

For a moment he forgot his grief in 
his sudden astonishment. 

A pang of bitterness swept John 
Murray’s face. “Yes, I find it hard, 
very hard.” 

“But you’ve had it easy in Ife. 
You’ve won your way. If you died to- 
morrow, the city would mourn you, 
and you’d leave something to your wife. 
I’ve lived all my life. I’ve never earned 
more than eighteen a week, never in 
all my life. I’m a failure. That’s what 
Iam. And I’m not fifty yet. ; 

“And what have I got out of it?” he 
went on, with sudden passion. “Noth- 
ing! Nobody wants me. I can’t even 
leave a home for my daughter. I tell 
you it’s hard to work all your life and 
live honestly and then at forty-four to 
be dependent on a son for your bread. 
His wife doesn’t wantme. They've all 
they can do now, and I’m another 


mouth to feed, another set of linen to 
wash, another room to provide for, and 
that means crowding. 


And here in the 
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little house I know each corner. Why 
—why, I owned every bit of it. Oh, I 
knew men didn’t think much of me. 
They poked jokes at me at the office. 
sut—in that little house I made believe 
I was a man—a man who had suc- 
ceeded, whom people liked, who had 
made his way in the world.- Do you 
realize it? I’m done. Life’s over. 
I’ve lived it all, and I’m a failure—a 
no-good—a man who couldn’t make a 
living for his daughter. And they 
pitied me when I went for a position! 
Oh, my God!” 

He sobbed now pitifully. 

John Murray paced up and down his 
garden; then he opened his mouth on 
the secret of years. 

“I don’t know what 
ceeding, Mark Lacy. 
succeeded ?” 

“You've got where you wanted. 
You’ve won respect and a place.” 

“How? By demanding it. Never in 
my life has any one given me anything 
that I haven’t first pushed and robbed 
for and chased after.. You think you’ve 
failed. Mark Lacy, there isn’t a man 
or woman on the block but has envied 
you for twenty years.” 

Mark Lacy raised his head, his grief 
fixed on his face by astonishment. 

“Please don’t mock me!” 

“I’m telling you the 
We've all envied you your kingdom in 








suc- 
I’ve 


you call 
You think 


gospel truth. 
that little house, there. Your peace kept 
the man up the road’s faith in women 
The man next door used to listen to 
your reading aloud through the fence. 
He never missed an evening chapter, 
and it saved him right through. The 
little widow saw in you her own love 
story, and it kept her reason. And I? 
I said, ‘There’s a man who takes a 
simple wage and keeps his 
respect.’ ” 

“Ts it true?’ Mark Lacy raised his 
head as if he had caught a gleam of 
sunlight. 

“Every word of it.” 


self- 


” 

















Slowly he rose to his feet. 

“IT never knew. No, I never knew. 
Only somehow I felt you were all 
friendly, and when you looked down 
each night and smiled at my wife and 
me, I used to think, ‘That’s a man who’s 
succeeded. His rich lady wife won’t 
speak to us, but he’s a man. He’s a 
big man, and he speaks.’ You always 
spoke to us, you know. It made my 
wife so proud.” 

John Murray laid his hand gently on 
Lacy’s shoulder, suddenly touched and 
surprised. 

‘But, O God! It makes it harder! 
It’s harder still to go among strangers, 
to give up everything that means home! 
My son’s wife, she doesn’t want any 
of our stuff out there. They have lit- 


tle enough room, as it is. Oh, she’s 
good, but times are hard. You can’t 
blame her. Every one wants their 


home to themselves. Good night, John 
Murray, and thank you!” 

“Good night, Lacy! I wish—I wish 
to God I could help you!” 

A smile, beautiful in its wistfulness, 
crossed the face of the prematurely old 
man. 

“You have. You’ve made me feel 
that even my small life has been worth 
while.” 

“T’ll see you to your gate. 
feel much like sleep.” 

Mark Lacy’s face lit up. 

“Oh, thank you! I’ve never been the 
sort of man that other men take much 
interest in,” he added apologetically. 


I don’t 


It was long that night before John 
Murray betook himself to bed. He 
was thinking, thinking, but no way 
could he find. He could curtail his 
wife’s coming trip. Perhaps she 
wouldn’t want it, now the war was on. 
But somehow he felt that the money 
ought to goto her. John Murray’s wife 
was the one thing he had never con- 
quered. She had never forgiven him 
for marrying her against her will on 
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the consent of her parents. But John 
Murray loved her too well even yet to 
cut down her freedom, and for all their 
prosperous appearance, it required some 
financing on his part to keep things 
up, as some .of his business friends 
knew. Now he was helpless to-help 
Mark Lacy, and the bitterness of failure 
was on him, too. 

And down in the little house, Mark 
Lacy was wandering over the familiar 
corners of his kingdom, and pouring 
out his soul to God. 

Surely, something would occur to 
prevent the sale; that was the burden 
of his feverish prayers. And in her 
room, dry-eyed with the desperate pas- 
sion of youth, his daughter followed 
his moving footsteps with anguish-torn 
heart. 

Up to the last moment, Mark Lacy, 
unconsciously to himself, had pinned his 
faith to John Murray—John Murray, 
who wandered in and out among the 
neighbors from house to house. But 
the red flag waved, notwithstanding. 


Il. 


To Mark Lacy the waving of that 
red flag was the publication of his fail- 
ure. He felt like a man with a brand. 
3owed and anguished, he slunk out of 
his house. The little daughter was 
going for the day to one of the. neigh- 
and on the morrow she would 
take a position in the country, a poor 
one, but sufficient to pay her board. He 
left her, and tramped out to his son’s, 
all that life had left him in a meager old 
valise. 

In some subtle way it had got noised 
abroad that it was a poor sale. Few 
came. For the most part it was only 
the neighbors. They bought here and 
there, purchasing for a song; mostly it 
would seem that they bought from sen- 
timent. It was soon over. Early in 
the afternoon, the auctioneer left. He 
stalked away with the air of a man who 


bors’, 
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has dispatched a bad business with all 
haste. There was little in it for him. 
The purchasers seenged even a little 
reluctant about taking things away. 
There was none of that scrambling 
haste to see their new purchases in 
homely surroundings which usually 
characterizes affairs of the sort. One 
thing only distinguished the sale and, 
among the neighbors who knew, occa- 
sioned some talk. John Murray had 
bid against "his own wife, had bid de- 
liberately and persistently. 

His choice had set on a small desk. 
It had.a dingy, solid air from which 
the neighbors had instinctively turned 
away. But John Murray’s eyes had 
apparently sensed its age and its pos- 
sible beauty unde; polish, and it would 
seem that John Murray’s wife had had 
the same idea. 


“Four dollars,” John Murray had 
bidden. 
“Five,” a clear, feminine voice had 


cried from the back room. 

The few neighbors who were there 
had gathered closer. They had gazed 
with curiosity at John Murray’s wife. 
Few had seen her so near before. 
“Beautiful, but hard,” had been the 
general comment. 

“Five-fifty.”. John Murray had ad- 


vanced from the angle of the front 
door. 

“Six,” the voice had called, its owner 
drawing nearer. 

She was a tall woman. Across the 


heads of the crowd, she had faced her 
husband for one instant with a glance 
of saber-swift anger. John Murray had 
drawn back into the shadow. But it 
was impossible to suppose that he had 
not seen, or had not recognized the 
voice. 

The fight was on. had 
and 
else 


The rises 


dropped from fifty to a quarter, 
from a quarter to ten. 
had bidden. 

The auctioneer had grown visibly im- 
patient. 


No one 


These people were bidding far 
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beyond the worth of the object. And 
he had experienced this sort of thing 
before, and eventually had had the 
thing thrown back on his hands. He 
did not know John Murray’s wife, but 
he did know John Murray. He hadn’t 
much use for petty squabbles. 

“Thirty-fifty,” John Murray had an- 
nounced. 

“Thirty-fifty-five,” his wife had 
called, with exasperating promptness. 

“Going, going, thirty-fifty.” 

“Thirty-fifty-five,” the woman had 
corrected, with extra vehemence. 

“Gone, thirty-fifty,” the auctioneer 
had persisted. “We don’t admit a bid 
less than ten cents.” 

For an instant the people around had 
felt that sense of suspense one gets in 
the instant between a vivid flash of 
“lightning and the thunder crash. 

John Murray’s wife had turned on. 
her heel and swept out, her head held 
high. 

That night, John Murray, on his way 
to the back garden, was intercepted 
by a tall figure. His wife, still in her 
dinner gown of soft, clinging gray, a 
tall, slight figure, stood square in his 
John Murray closed his eyes for 
No years and no estrange- 
and had ever 


path. 
an instant. 
lives 


ment of interests 


quenched his love. 


“John Murray,” she said, and her 
voice quivered with a passion that lit 
up her cheeks with the semblance of 
youth. “John Murray, is there any 


reason why you should put your wife 
to the open humiliation of opposing her 
at a public auction?” 

John Murray shifted his gaze dog- 
gedly to the ground. 

“IT wanted it,” he said. 

She smiled bitterly. 

“You don’t seem in 
bring it home.” 

“I’m. not bringing it home.” 

“Perhaps,” she said _ sarcastically, 
“perhaps you are furnishing a home 


any hurry to 


elsewhere.” 














“Yes,” he said, and his voice was 
cold. “I am furnishing a home else- 
where.” 

At the accent on the word “home,” 
her face went dead white. And for 
the second time that day she marched 
from his presence, but now it was with 
head bent. At last she acknowledged 
defeat. 


Only a man of Mark Lacy’s sensi- 
tive disposition could fully appreciate 
the agony of being where he wasn’t 
wanted. Early in the afternoon, he 


left his son’s house and walked far into. 


the woods. Every one he met was an 
added reproach. He felt as if they 
were all looking at him and calling him 
a failure. Toward dusk, he felt the 
key of the old house in his pocket, and 
it drew him home. It was the last key 
he would ever have. In his son’s house, 
he rang the bell like a stranger. Per- 
haps God would let him die in the old 
place; a man could not suffer more 
than a certain amount and live. 

The key stuck a moment, as if al- 
ready it felt his an alien hand. Then 
he stumbled in. Even on the door- 
step, he seemed to feel the emptiness 
of the still house. He felt the walls 
lovingly. Then he bumped into the 
familiar hall table. His first thought 
was—it had not sold! Mingled with 
his joy at finding it still there was a 
sting of humiliation. The remarks of 
some strangers, prospective buyers, the 
day before had cut deep. They couldn’t 
understand how any one could live with 
things so shabby! 

He was glad the meter had not been 
removed. Recklessly he turned on all 
the lights in the hall. Then he stood 
very still. Nota thing had been moved. 
The hall furniture had not sold. Slowly 
the other rooms were visited, one by 
one. Everything was in its place. Per- 
haps the sale had been put off. Per- 
haps it would come to-morrow. But 


with his humiliation was mixed a fierce 
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exultation. They were there still, the 
things of his home. 

“Father, father!” He heard the ex- 
cited voice as in a dream. 

His daughter threw her arms around 
him. Tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, father, isn’t it wonderful? 
it’s too good to be true!” 

“What?” He still seemed in a dream. 

“Look here and here and here!” She 
pointed to neat little scraps of paper 
carefully attached to the furniture. 
“Look !” 


To Mark Lacy, in return for many kind- 
nesses during twenty years of neighborliness. 


Oh, 


From Mack Brown, because of the debt 
of happiness I and mine owe you through 
many years. 

So the little notes ran. 

“But I don’t understand, daughter. 
I never did anything for them. We 
just lived here.” 

Suddenly the girl gave a wild shriek. 

“Oh, father, here is the money they 
paid! They’ve bought all the things 
and then given them back to us! It’s 
a year’s rent—two hundred and fifty 
dollars! Oh, father, somehow we'll 
manage to live! We’ve got our home 
and our rent. We'll take lodgers!” 

“It isn’t charity? I don’t seem to 
understand, my child.” 

“No, dad, it isn’t charity—— Yes, 
it is charity, in the new meaning—it’s 
love for us,” she said softly. 

A flush of pleasure colored Mark 
Lacy’s face. 

“They loved us? 
it’s that?” 

Then the neighbors came. 

John Murray watched it all from his 
little back garden—that is, he watched 
the lights twinkling and the moving 
shadows. He was deserted that night. 
And the sudden light that had entered 
Mark Lacy’s life seemed to throw his 
own into darker shadow. 

The little back-garden gate creaked 


Do you really think 
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on its hinges. John Murray glanced up 
with his sharp, penetrating glance. A 
woman was slowly climbing the ter- 
race steps. John Murray rose to his 
feet and waited tensely. His wife had 
entered” by the little back-garden gate! 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

3ut she refused his offer. Facing 
him there, the light of a young moon 
streaming down on her face, she looked 
oddly to him like the woman he had 
married twenty years before. Some- 
thing had softened her features. 

“John Murray, I’ve come to tell you 
I have done you a great wrong.” John 
Murray sank suddenly down on the 
bench and faced her, as a judge might a 
penitent. “Only to-night, I heard about 
the Lacys. I think it was the biggest 
thing I ever heard in the way of kind- 
ness.” 

“Won’t you—please sit down?” 
voice trembled. 

But the woman remained standing. 

“T went back after the sale,” she con- 
tinued. “I heard about you—how the 
whole scheme was yours. And I heard 
about the tittle back-garden gate. John 
Murray, I never forgave you for not 
leaving me free to marry Judd Mathe- 


His 


son. All these years I’ve held it against 
you. And”—she paused, with a slight 


shiver—‘to-day I find that Judd 
Matheson turned Mark Lacy out, that 
he sheltered himself behind a war scare 
to turn a man adrift after twenty-odd 
years of service. I wanted that desk 
because they said it was his wedding 
present to the Lacys. And now I find 
that the man I thought he was you are. 
Can you forgive me, John Murray? Is 
there any future for,you and me?” 
John Murray gazed out into the dark. 
“Twenty years is a long time, and 
I’m old now, and cramped. I’ve been 
bitter and very lonely—but—I’ve never 
changed, Adéle. I’ve loved you al- 
ways.” 
John Murray’s wife sank down on 
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the little garden bench. They were very 
still. 


Once again the little back-garden 
gate creaked open, its stiff old joints 
complaining. 

“John Murray! John Murray!” 


Mark Lacy bounded up the steps like a 
boy. 

John Murray stepped quickly for- 
ward, screening his wife. 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, John Murray, do you know 
what heaven is? You've given it to us 
to-night. I never—never had so much 
money all at once before.” 

“It’s nothing to what you've given 
me to-night, Mark Lacy.” 

The failure shook his head. 

“TI don’t know how it was done, but 
I’m accepting it on trust—the way my 
flowers accept the rain.” 

John Murray’s wife stepped swiftly 
to his side. He hesitated just a minute, 
his eyes questioning hers. Then he in- 
troduced her. She put out her hand 
with a bright smile. 

“Won’t you bring your little daugh- 
ter up to see me some day, Mr. Lacy?” 

The crowning touch had been put on 
Mark Lacy’s wonderful day. 

When he had gone, John Murray’s 
wife sank back on the steps, in the atti- 
tude of the little widow who lived down 
the street. 


“You know all that money you gave 
me for trips? I saved it all. I worked 
at lace over there in a convent. That 


money was to be the last drop in your 
remorse after I was dead.” Her voice 
caught in a little sob. “Will you help 
me to give away that money that stood 
between us? Could I use a little, just 
a few hundred dropped into an en- 
velope, for Mark Lacy ?” 

John Murray’s smile 
enough in itself. 

“Tt will put them beyond worry,”. he- 
said softly. “It will be a great thing 
for them, Adéle. The girl can finish 


Was answer 


her education.” 
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Then she asked him gently: “John, to see in our own. Shan’t you and I 


will you travel with me this year?” take a trip into the land of the little 
John Murray’s arms sought an unac- back-garden gate?” 
customed place. There was no answer. John Murray 


“We're old, Adéle, to start life anew, had at last, like his neighbors, melted 
in far-away lands, and there’s so much _intc the loverlike dusk. 


ty 


“GROWIN’ TIME” 


THE grain has come to earing 
And the days wax long, 

All cowslip-gilt the meadows lie, 
The birds are all in song. 

Southerly the wind sits, 
Ablowing fair and free. 

So it’s hey for the free foot, 
With my true love and me! 


It’s hey for vagrant passways! 
Long, lovely, old, lost lanes, 
Their loam no longer fretted 
With burdened, rumbling wains, 
We run and riot over, 
And truly come alive. 
The bare foot’s the free foot, 
For fifty and for five. 


We make our happy homing, 
Straight through the earing grain, 
So tall it hides my trife love, 

But how should we complain? 
“It’s growin’ time,” she murmurs, 
And within her smile there lies 
All the untaught, heavenly wisdom 
That confounds the earthly-wise. 
MartHa McCuLiLocH-WILLIAMS. 











RS. MULDEEN limped from 





the bureau, where she had 
gathered some linen for 
mending, to her chair by the 

fire. 
“Clarissa,” she announced as_ she 
looked through her workbasket for 


“you were marked. 
can be marked 
the out- 


thimble and thread, 
To my notion, people 
on the inside as 
side; and those crazy ways of yours 
don’t spring from the blood. Your 
father was a conservative in his chari- 
ties; your mother, while a sympathetic 
woman, never turned fool on the sub- 
ject of giving.” 


well as 


A beaming smile lighted Clarissa’s 
countenance at this new interpretation 


of her peculiarity. She sat erect on the 


sofa, and dropped her hands, with their 
crochet work, into her lap 
“Marked, What’s 
she 
“You’re 
and if you 
means, I’m 


grandma! that ?” 
asked. 

twenty years old, Clarissa, 
don’t know what marked 
not the one to tell you,” 
Mrs. Muldeen informed; then she 
closed her lips tightly for a moment 


before resuming: 


“As a child, you gave away every 
doll and plaything you ever had. Had 


I not kept your wardrobe under lock 
and key, you’d have carried your clothes 
off in bundles. As it you often 
came away from school ribbonless, hat- 
less, or gloveless. Once you gave away 


was, 











your ring; once 
a brand-new linen 
law down then. 

“T suppose you think I’ve been close 
in not permitting you to do your own 
shopping, and that’s the reason you’ve 
accepted this position. But if you've 
forgotten, I have not, the time I gave 
you twenty-five dollars to buy yourself 
a new dress. Five of the twenty-five 
went for the dress, while five went to 
home missions, five to foreign missions, 
five to that orphans’ home at Riverside 
you’ve been ranting over since you were 
born, and five to the flotsam and jetsam 
of the streets—Salvation Army boxes, 
blind men’s caps, and what not. 


you came home minus 
apron. I laid the 


“Now, Clarissa, if you’ve taken this 
position thinking your old grandmother 
isn’t willing to care for you longer, you 
have another think coming. But I can’t 
pe rmit you to hold the pe cketbook. 
You’d land us both on the county inside 
of a year.” 

“Grandma, don’t mention it!” Cla- 
rissa cried. “You’ve been just too 


good, and I don’t blame you for any- 


thing. I know I’ve been horrid, but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Pooh! Guess you can’t, though. 
The place doesn’t show, but you were 


marked.” 

“Listen, grandma!” Clarissa perched 
on an arm of her grandmother’s chair, 
touching her hair with gentle strokes. 
“Grandma, I want to earn some money 















so’s I can pay back the vast sums I’ve 
squandered of yours,” she whispered. 

Mrs. Muldeen shrugged a shoulder. 

“Pooh! Pay back!” she repeated de- 
risively. “Who wants a pay back? If 
they did, little grounds they’d have for 
hopes of getting it. You say you'll get 
eighteen dollars a week to start with. 
If you get home a single Saturday night 
with eighteen cents, I’ll be shocked. No, 
Clarissa, all in the world you’re doing 
it for is to get money to toss to the riff- 
raft of creation. I didn’t want you to 
take that business course. I don’t want 
you to work. That office grind takes 
away a girl’s vitality and good looks. 
Give up the idea, Clarissa.” 

“Grandma, I can’t. I’ve promised. 
Honest, grandma, every Saturday night 
of the world I mean to lay in your dear 
old lap ten of those eighteen dollars. 
You may spend them or lay them up 
for our old age, as you choose.” 

“Pooh!” Mrs. Muldeen sniffed, as 
she gathered up her linen. “Pooh!” 
And she limped from the room. 

Clarissa kissed her grandmother 
good-by the next morning, and tripped 
off light-heartedly, to join the workaday 
world. She felt no misgivings, and her 
flushed cheeks grew pinker, her brown 
eyes brighter, as she skimmed in the 
frosty air the mile and a half to the 
wholesale grocery house of Huddleston 
Brothers, in the business district of 
Melrose. 

Her heart gave a flutter, however, 
when she stepped inside the door 
stamped “Offices” and was greeted by 
the dapper young shipping clerk, Champ 
Ridley, who wore jauntily a white can- 
vas cap advertising “Golden Sheaves 
Flour.” At a word from Clarissa, he 
led her along the hall between two rows 
of offices to the last one on the right. 

“Walk in,” he instructed, then 
pointed out: “That’s him you see at 
the big desk in the corner.” 

The young woman at the files near 
10 
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the door promptly announced: “Mr. 
Pink, some one to see you.” 

Pinkard Huddleston had seen Cla- 
rissa as she had entered; that is, his 
eyes had taken in, with a downward- 
sidewise glance, two brown-shod feet 
beneath a trim brown coat. At the an- 
nouncement, however, he sprang to his 
feet as if just aware of her presence, 
and advanced to meet her with a strictly 
business air. 

“Miss Muldeen, I presume?” he re- 
marked, extending a hand in greeting. 
“Have this chair.” He took a seat near, 
and went on: “So, Miss Muldeen, 
you’ve come to join the Huddlestons. 
We're very glad to have you.” 

“And |’m delighted to come,” she 
told him. “I’m crazy about it!” 

He smiled. Her voice thrilled him. 
He made quick note of such business 
qualifications as “stunning mouth,” 
“sympathetic eyes,” and marked ap- 
provingly the character expressed in 
the two slim hands moving nervously 
in and out of her big brown muff. 

“Miss McNeil and I are swamped,” 
he informed her. “Miss McNeil!” he 
called. 

The girl at the files advanced, chew- 
ing gum. 

“Miss McNeil, meet Miss Muldeen,” 
he introduced. “Miss Muldeen has 
come to work with us. You see, Miss 
Muldeen,” he explained, “the work in 
my office has chiefly to do with the 
traveling force. We have twenty-five 
salesmen, and some days we have to 
run by steam to get them all the news. 
I’ve decided to start you off with cor- 
respondence. Professor Eccles tells me 
you’re both rapid and accurate.” 

He arose as he spoke, stepped across 
the office to a desk, and rolled back its 
top. “Here you are, Miss Muldeen—a 
brand-new typewriter to start with.” 

“Tsn’t that fine?” Clarissa cried. 

He smiled, turned to his desk, and 
took up his hat. 

“Miss McNeil, show Miss Muldeen 


y 
1 
| 
(| 
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where to put her wraps, please. Then 
escort her around and acquaint her with 
the office,” he instructed. “I’m going to 
the bank.” 

Clarissa eyed him as he passed out, 
musing on his charming smile and the 
incongruity of calling a thing so black 
“Pink.” 


The days, filled with new duties, to 
Clarissa sped on wings. 

On her second Saturday night, she 
laid ten dollars in her grandmother’s 
lap, as she had on the first. Mrs. 
Muldeen smiled, and winked at the old 
friend who had dropped in to spend the 
evening with them. Clarissa, announc- 
ing that she was starving, passed into 
the dining room. While watching old 
Elsie arrange the table for tea, she 
smiled at a loud whisper that came to 
her from the living room. 

“She’s being kept too busy to give it 
away; but mind what I tell you—if she 
doesn’t get a chance to scatter this 
money, she’ll come to a head in a new 
place,” Mrs. Muldeen told her friend. 

The following Monday was a busy 
day at Huddleston Brothers, and Cla- 
rissa hurried back to work from lunch. 
When she entered the office, she found 
Champ Ridley standing at a high desk 
studying a stock book. After a minute 
he spoke: 

“Miss Muldeen, ; 
those jacking-up letters Pink was talk- 
Cute one he got off 


how do you like 
ing this morning ? 
on Chowder, wasn’t it?” 

“How did you happen to hear?” Cla- 
rissa asked. 

“I was waiting back here for Jinny 
Belle McNeil to find me a letter. ‘Now, 
Chowder, you don’t want to stop on 
the street to watch every dog fight. You 
want to rise early and turn in late.’” 
He quoted a phrase of the letter and 
laughed uproariously. 

“It was horrid,’ Clarissa declared. 
“However, Mr. Chowder won’t get it 
in that form. I shall tone it 


strong 
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down a degree or two. You know Mr. ° 
Pinkard told me, when I came, to cut 
out the objectionable from his dictation, 
and I mean to modify several points in 
his letters of this morning, because I’m 
sure he didn’t realize how harsh he was 
making them.” 

“He, he, he, he! You’re going some, 
Miss Muldeen. You was a little timid 
at first. Really, though, Pink is bound 
to line up that guy Chowder in some 
way. He cut the price on full-cream 
cheese five cents yesterday, and sold a 
lot of it in the river territory. The 
darned idiot cuts listed goods or any- 
thing, to get the business.” 

“But he’s a new man,” Clarissa de- 
fended. “They should be a little pa- 
tient with him.” 

“Gee, Miss Muldeen! While they’re 
being patient with him, he’ll bust the 
business. You've got to jerk a traveling 
guy into the straight and narrow way 
right at the beginning, or he’s lost. 
‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend.’ 
Pink wants to do Chowder a favor as 
well as protect his own interests. | 
wouldn’t doctor his letters too much, 
Miss Muldeen. Pink likes ’em pickle- 
ish. I heard him tell Jinny Belle, when 
she came, that, if in the rush of dicta- 
tion he should violate the rules of rhet- 


oric, she should correct; but not to 
change the tone of his letters. Do you 
catch ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, Pink meant correct the gram- 


mar and leave the letter mean.” 

At this juncture Miss McNeil entered 
the office and remarked: “I do hope 
Mr. Pink isn’t getting into his old rut 
after the halcyon days he’s given us 
since Miss Muldeen came.” 

“T couldn’t ask for better treatment 
for myself,” Clarissa defended. “But 
those letters this morning were a bit 
harrowing.” 

“Gee, she hasn’t seen anything yet, 
has she, Jinny Belle?” Champ declared. 
“That epistle to Chowder is tender to 




















what is likely to follow. Wait until 
the candy mix-ups, delays to Christmas 
stuff, and so on, begin. He'll give us 
Pink’s just taking 


some joy days then. 
It’s four weeks 


on steam for the run. 
till Christmas.” 

That evening, while Champ was help- 
ing Clarissa inclose her letters, as he 
sometimes did when she had had a 
heavy day and was late in getting 
through, he ran across Chowder’s. 
When he read, “We feel that you will 
not engage your mind with trifles, but 
will consewwe your minutes and hours 
to the firm’s best interest,” in lieu of 
the “dog-fight” advice, he chuckled, and 
whispered in Clarissa’s ear: 

“Reads like a classic.” 

It proved to have been just an off 
day with Pinkard Huddleston. By the 
next morning he had his bearings again, 
and kept his poise even in ruffled sail- 
ing for days thereafter. 

While the Christmas rush was on, 
Champ strolled in one Saturday after- 
noon and told Clarissa that the traveling 
men were mystified. 

“There’s a bunch of ’em now,” he 
said, ‘in the bookkeeper’s office, swap- 
ping experiences. Hall Waters pre- 
served that letter Pink wrote him re- 
garding his stagger on bacon extras, 
and was showing it to ‘Fido’ a while 
ago.” Fido was Champ’s nickname for 
F. Waldo Huddleston, member 


go. 
senior 
of the firm. ‘‘Fido said—he, he!—Fido 


said: ‘Ye gods! Pink ain’t going to 
live long. That sounds like a death- 


bed repentance.’ ” 


He bent over to whisper in Clarissa’s 
ear: “Say, Miss Muldeen, they suspi- 
Pink’s pretty stenographer has 
He 


cion 
something to do with the miracle. 


wants to make a good impression by 
being always—kind.” 

He drawled the last words out 
a grimace and a grotesque gesture of 
the hand; then ran, as Clarissa hurled 
a sample box of chocolates square at 
his head. 


with 
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3ut a week before Christmas, a se- 
ries of bad blunders on the part of his 
men upset Pinkard Huddleston, and be- 
fore he was aware of it he was firing 
letters at them pregnant with the old- 


time Christmas flavor. Champ tried to 
excuse him. 

“He could stand the jolts better if he 
was in physical trim,” he told Clarissa 
and Jennie Belle. “After the rosy round 
he’s had with society the past two weeks 
—don’t you know?—Pink’s a-jangle 
like ‘sweet bells out of tune.’ ” 

“Shut up!” Jennie Belle commanded. 
“You make me sick! Who’s to blame 
for his being a-jangle? Why doesn’t he 
marry, like Mr. Waldo and Mr. Walter, 
and cut it out?” 

_ Search me,” Champ answered ; then, 
with a sly glance at Clarissa: “Guess 
Pink ain't decided which side of the 
fence to fall on.” He yawned and 
strolled toward the door. “He'll land, 
though, one of these days, and some- 
body’ll have to rub the blue spots when 
he does. Want the job, Miss Muldeen ?” 

Clarissa affected not ‘to have heard. 

It lacked four days until Christmas. 
It was Wednesday afternoon, four 
o'clock, and Clarissa was on the last 
letter in her notebook when Pinkard 
Huddleston bustled in and requested: 

“Miss Muldeen, will you kindly take 
a letter or two, please?” 

Then, from a crumpled paper, an or- 
der sheet, a,protested check, and a state- 
ment, he got inspiration for twelve let- 
ters to Chowder, the indomitable. 

And such letters! Clarissa thought 
they were the “worst ever,” and her 
cheeks glowed as she took them. 

“That will be all to-day, Miss Mul- 
deen. Thank you. When you write 
those, please lay them on my desk. I 
wish to sign them myself and emphasize 
It seems to be kill 
This last 


a few points in red. 
or cure in Chowder’s case.” 
with a dry smile. 

Clarissa was stunned. He 
read her letters since the first day, and 


1ad never 
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she intended to cut out the “objection- 
able” from these, as she had from sev- 
eral of his previous ones. She grew 
heartsick as she transcribed this last dic- 
tation, in which no revisions were pos- 
sible, and an expression of hopelessness 
and indignation settled on her face. 

At twenty minutes to six Pinkard 
Huddleston sat down to the twelve 
neatly typed letters. A little later he 
handed them to Clarissa. 

“Here you are, Miss Muldeen,” he 
said. “Those are letters after my own 
keart. I trust they’ll reach the spot.” 

Clarissa shuffled them in her hands 
several minutes, taking note of the red- 
ink revisions. She had no time to make 
dulcet their harsh phrases even had she 
dared. Mechanically she began folding 
and inclosing them in a large manilla 
envelope. As she put in the last, a light- 
ning thought struck her. Instantly she 
was at her typewriter, knocking off at 
high speed a few thoughts of her own. 

“There! That will ease me off a lit- 
tle,” she thought, as she turned out the 
sheet, on which she had written: 


Dear Mr. CHowper: I hope these letters 
will not discourage you. I wish you to 
know, though I was compelled to write them, 
that they are the other fellow’s sentiments, 
not mine. 

Pink, as Champ expresses it, is all in, and 
none of the bunch here know one minute 
where they will be the next. Champ says 
it is too much society; while Jennie Belle 
sticks to it that he is in love, and prescribes 
matrimony as the only cure. All I know is he 
has turned a yellowish green in the last few 
days, and looks as old as Mr. Methuselah, 
and then some. 

So do not be disheartened, but remember 
that “he that endureth to the end shall have 
a rich reward.” (Quoted from memory.) 

Here’s hoping, though, that Pink will either 
drop society, or vice versa, or get married, 
or ascend in a whirlwind; because if he 
doesn’t, the rest of the bunch are likely to 
go up—or down. 

Please pardon slang. 
slightly demoralizing. 

Don’t worry about those oranges and 
bananas you let rot in the depot at Kissing- 
ton, or the bologna that got “spiled” on the 


Champ is grand, but 
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way. You couldn’t help it, and I feel sure 
that Pink, on sober second thought, will not, 
as he threatened, charge them to your ac- 
count. He isn't quite that mean. Yours in 
sympathy, CiarissaA M. 


She slipped it in with the Chowder 
letters, sealed the envelope, and dropped 
it in the firm’s mail box at the door. 

O. L. T. Chowder, or “Alphabet” 
Chowder, as Champ called him, was no 
stranger to Clarissa. The Chowders 
had lived in the brown cottage beside 
her grandmother’s house during her 
childhood. A long time had passed 
since Clarissa had seen O*L. T., yet 
she had recognized him at a glance, as 
he had her, when he had happened in 
off the road on her second day at the 
Huddlestons. 

“Well, well! And this is little Cla- 
rissa!” he had greeted her, and had re- 
peated the greeting every time he had 
come near her that day. 

So Clarissa felt no hesitancy in writ- 
ing her letter. He seemed like kin- 
folks, and she was sorry for him. 

“No one will ever see it but Mr. 
Chowder,” she reasoned, as she put her 
desk in order preparatory to going 
home. 

As she tripped from store to store, 
finishing her Christmas shopping that 
evening, if the letter forced itself into 
the foreground of her thought now and 
then, she promptly put it away with the 
excuse: “Poor Mr. Chowder! | just 
couldn't send Pink’s letters on without 
a grain of comfort!” 

She was late getting home. Her 
grandmother was watching for her at 
the window. Clarissa threw her a kiss 
as she hurried up the walk. 

Fairy grandmother!” she cried, as 
she bounded into the room. “Did you 
think I had skipped ?” 4 

“No. You hadn't any one to skip 
to but me,’ Mrs. Muldeen told her. 
“Hurry off your things, dear, and let’s 
have supper while it’s piping hot.” 

As Clarissa slipped into her place at 




















the table, she asked: “Have you been 
lonesome, grandma ?” 
“Not this afternoon. 
pany.” 
‘““Who ?” 
. “Nancy Sullivan.” 
“Whew! Certainly glad I missed 
her! She talked our heads off at the 
office last week, selling Red Cross seals. 
I don’t care for another siege of her 
soon.” 
“Hush! You shan’t speak of her so, 
after all the nice things she said about 
you to-day.” 


I’ve had com- 


“Me? Nice things about me, grand- 
ma? How interesting! How amaz- 


Tell me what they were at once.” 
won't. You’re vain 


ing! 

“Indeed I 
enough.” 

“Oh, 
begged. 

But Mrs. Muldeen was adamant. 

“Well, then, tell me something else 
interesting,” she said. 

“She said old lady Huddleston is 
worrying about her son _ Pinkard.” 
Mrs. Muldeen plunged into narrative as 
she buttered a biscuit. “She’s anxious 
for him to find the right girl and marry 
and settle down. Nancy says Pinkard 
has been all devotion to that rich Miss 
Luten for a year or more, and every 
one was thinking they would marry; 
but his mother says he doesn’t want her. 
Nancy had supposed he 
father ana would embrace ev ery oppor- 


please, grandma!’’ Clarissa 


was like his 
tunity to heap up his golden store. Old 
man Huddleston was measured by the 
dollar mark. But Mrs. Huddleston 
says Pinkard is the most charitable one 
of her children; that, while he enters 
with zest into the earning of money, he 
delights in using it for things worth 
while. Mrs. Huddleston is a Preston, 
and she claims that Pinkard is a Preston 
through and through. Very aristocratic 
people, the Prestons. 

“Pinkard Huddleston is thirty-two 
years old. Nancy says he’s getting far- 
ther from marrying every day he lives. 
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She says he’s a gay little laddie around 
in society, and is liable to go adrift like 
an old bachelor brother of his father’s. 
Oh, no; he hasn’t the drink or any other 
habit, as yet; but Nancy says she’s sure 


his mother has fears. Crossing the 
bridge before she gets to it.” 

Clarissa had been listening in silence, 
but at her grandmother’s last remarks 
she burst out: 

“That’s how much Mrs. Sullivan 
knows about the people she slanders! 
I despise such people as Nancy Sulli- 
van! The idea! Mr. Pinkard is bed 
rock. Nothing could set him adrift. 
Certainly his mother doesn’t know him 
if she fears he is flimsy. The idea ‘ 
She broke off as unexpectedly as she 
had begun, with a suspicious catch in 
her voice. 

Mrs. Muldeen was distinctly amazed. 
She set down her cup and stared at her 
granddaughter. 

“Eureka! Behold the perfect man!” 
she exclaimed. 

“He is perfect, grandma,” Clarissa 
declared. “Or, at least, he couldn’t be 
made more to my liking.” 

Mrs. Muldeen questioned in her mind 
whether this was anything more than 
Clarissa’s heart up to its old tricks— 
going out to the last poor beggar that 
came its way. She applied a test: 

“But, little lady, what about those bad 
letters he has been writing to his poor 





’ 


men ?” 

“They don’t amount to that!’’ Clarissa 
defended, rising from the table and 
snapping her fingers. “Not to that!” 
she repeated. “It’s just as Champ says 
—he simply has to do it to keep them 
in line. All good business men help 
their employees by pointing out their 
errors and showing them how to cor- 
rect them. I have felt, sometimes, that 
Mr. Pinkard was a little harsh; but I 
know he isn’t harsh simply because he 
has that privilege, and it curdles my 
blood to hear him undervalued.” She 
passed into the living room. 
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“You're getting mighty wishy-washy,” 
Mrs. Muldeen called after her. 

And Clarissa answered: “‘A wise 
man changes sometimes, a fool never.’ ” 

Mrs. Muldeen, more to have the last 
word and to tease than for any other 
reason, retorted, with twinkling eyes: 
“Hoity-toity! Guard your heart, little 
girl. Don’t let a few scoots home in a 
machine set it whirling.” She followed 
her granddaughter, putting her arm 
around the girl’s waist as she stood by 
the fire. ‘Sit down; pet,” she coaxed, 
“and tell me about Mr. Pinkard and 
Fido and Champ and Jennie Belle and 
all the rest.” 

“Grandma, excuse me to-night, please. 
There are some letters I just must write. 
I'll double up or news to-morrow 
night.” 

Clarissa repaired to her room and 
wrote one note: 


Dear Mr. CHowper: That letter was an 
impulse. Tear it up, please, and give it to 
the four winds and no further thought in 
your mind. We all know Mr. Pinkard is as 
good as gold. If he jacks us up occasionally, 
it is because, as Champ says, he wishes to 
make us a “bully good bunch of toilers.” 
You understand him, of course, and it was 
very, very foolish in me to have written that 
silly letter. Please don’t mention it. Yours 
with regret, C. M. 


She addressed it and put it in her 
muff to mail on her way to work the 
next day. 


The minute Clarissa entered the of- 
fice the next morning, she noticed Pink- 
ard Huddleston’s portentous mien as he 
sat scowling at a letter he held in his 
hand. She made mental comment: “An- 
other bad break,” and crossed the room 
with a pleasant “Good morning.” 

While the rest of the office responded 
to her greeting, she was quick to ob- 
serve that the master, at his desk, was 
silent. Slipping her gloves off, she eyed 
him furtively. He felt her scrutiny, 


and his face whitened. Clarissa looked 
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around wonderingly. Her eyes met 
Jennie Belle’s. They gave her a wink. 

Clarissa set to work. An_ hour 
passed, and the silence was growing in- 
tense when Pinkard ‘Huddleston arose 
and stalked from the office. 

Instantly Jennie Belle was at Claris- 
sa’s side, whispering: “He was here 
when | got here. Champ says he was 
here at seven-thirty. Wouldn’t that 
sting you? There’s no disputing the 
fact that he has a peach of a grouch; 
but who the ‘one more unfortunate’ is, 
nobody’s been able to find out.” 

The office door opened, and both girls 
looked around. Pinkard’s gaze passed 
Jennie Belle and lodged directly in Cla- 
rissa’s eyes. Jennie Belle smothered a 
gasp, and Clarissa looked away. A lit- 
tle later, Jennie Belle dropped a mi- 
nutely folded note on Clarissa’s desk: 


If looks coula kill, you’d be a little dead 
girlie It’s you, Clarissa, it sure is. What 
have you done to make him hate you? 

4S 


After reading it twice, Clarissa tore 
the note into fragments. Then she 
composed herself and did some think- 
ing. She dragged memory with a close 
net; but, aside from her modification 
of the harsh expressions in a few of 
his letters, and the letter she had writ- 
ten the evening before to Mr. Chowder, 
she could recall nothing she had done 
that could have given him offense. She 
summed up: “He gave me permission 
to do the first, but I shall follow 
Champ’s advice in the future, and con- 
fine myself strictly to grammar. Of 
course, he knows nothing, and never 
will, of the letter I wrote to Mr. Chow- 
der. I’ve made amends for that, and 
will never be so rash again.” 

My conscience is clear. Ci 
was her brief answer to Jennie Belle. 

Jennie Belle grinned as she wadded 
the note and threw it into the waste- 
basket. 

Clarissa, watching her, reflected: “I 

















wonder if she’d like for him to hate 
me.” She_recalled what Jennie Belle 
had chimed in her ear a day or so be- 
fore, as they had been walking home 
together. 

“Any one can see he’s crazy about 
you,” Jennie Belle had told her. “Be- 
lieve me, they're all noticing it. I 
thought I’d pop at the grin on Fido’s 
face the other day when he saw Pink 
helping you on with your coat. It’s 
unusual for Pink to be so gracious to 
the office girls. You ought to be tic- 
kled to death, little old girl, fot, believe 
me, he’s some catch!” 

Now Clarissa studied Jennie Belle’s 
face for a moment longer—the smile 
lurking about her mouth and eyes. 

“It isn’t a harmful glad,” she chari- 
tably decided. “Perhaps I'd feel the 
same way.” 

Then she swallowed the lump in her 
throat and threw herself into her work 
with vim. 

It was nearing noon when Pinkard 
Huddleston spoke to her for the first 
and last time that day. His tones were 
icy: 

“Will you take a few letters, please ?” 

When he had finished the dictation, 
he closed his desk and left the office for 
the day. 

Belle, and 
held their usual after-luncheon talk. 


Clarissa, Jennie Champ 

‘No one’s the ghost of an idea what’s 
ailing him,” Champ told 
‘Fido says he’s darn’ sure it ain’t busi- 


the girls. 


ness. He’d ’a’ popped that out long 
ago. Pink don’t coddle bad humors 


over business things.” He thrummed 
on the desk a moment, whistling softly ; 
then added, with a far-away look in his 
eyes: “It’s some mysterious.” 

Jennie Belle, a wise smile on her face, 
gave a meaning glance at Clarissa. 

“Uncanny, | call it,” she embellished. 

“Say, Miss Muldeen, how d’you sup- 
pose a chap would act who’d gotten the 
mitten?” Champ asked briskly. 
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answered 


Clarissa 


“T’ve idea,” 
dreamily. 

Jennie Belle felt impelled to speak : 

“Don’t fret about that, Champie, dear. 
There isn’t a girl in this State that 
would mitten Pinkard Huddleston, if 
that’s what you're driving at. He can 
get any of them, from that rich Miss 
Luten up, or down, as the case may be. 
Now, listen, little old boy, and get wise. 
Don’t puzzle your brain over some far- 
fetched, what-are-the-wild-waves-say- 
ing problem regarding Pink’s inward 
state. He and one little heart know 
all about it, perhaps, and will work out 
their own salvation.” 

“*And I say unto you, “Ye are the 
people, and will die with 
you,”’”’ Champ quoted, doffed his cap, 
and started out. 

“You needn’t scoff. I could cite you 
were [| a mind,” Jennie Belle called 
after him. 

Clarissa stood before her with flaming 
cheeks. 


no 


wisdom 


“Jennie Belle, if you ever hint that 
again, our friendship is severed,” she 
announced. “Mr. Pinkard-has no cause 
to be offended with me; but if he is, 
as you seem to think, you know why as 
much as I.” 

“Darling, forgive me,” 
pleaded, “and I'll try to be good 


Jennie Belle 


” 


Pinkard Huddleston did not come to 
the office the next day, or the next. The 
day after that was Christmas. 

Jennie Belle spent Christmas after- 
noon at Clarissa’s. As she was leaving, 
she whispered in Clarissa’s ear : 

“Did you get any extras?” 

Her eyes were on the creamy roses in 
the large Japanese vase on the table. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Cla- 
rissa toid her. 

Jennie Belle, slightly embarrassed, 
explained: “Oh, you know, before Mr. 
Pinkard got his grouch, we all decided 
there’d be something doing for you, 
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aside from the gold piece and the box 
of candy.” 

“There was nothing doing.” Clarissa 
coolly repeated her slang. 

Jennie Belle squeezed her hand sym- 
pathetically. “I’m awful sorry. If he 
could see you in this lavender dress with 
that white rosebud in your hair, he’d 
have a fit.” 

Clarissa withdrew her hand. 
careful,” she reminded. 

Jennie Belle skipped off down the 
walk, laughing merrily. 

A few days after Christmas, Champ 
remarked: “Has Pink quit hanging 
out here altogether ?” 

“Seems like it,” Jennie Belle replied. 
“We've laid eyes on him just once since 
Christmas.” 

“Guess he’s taking a little vacation 
during the lull. There isn’t much to be 
writing about. But usually he’s on hand 
to give the men their new stock books 
and advise them as to samples.” 

“He sure ain’t doing it this time,” 
Jennie Belle tersely remarked. 

Champ scratched his head and ad- 
justed. his “Golden Sheaves” cap far- 
ther to the right. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, “I’d 
as leave believe Pink was fixing to 
squirm out of this as not. While he’s 
the backbone of the business, it don’t 
Pink belongs to things higher 
Preston. Yep, you smell 
aristocracy the minute Pink bobs up. 
Now, Fido and Walter square 
things in square holes, when it comes 
to groceries. Fido has muddled with 
bacon bellies and sausage and lard until 
they're oozing out of his pores; and he 
has a piggoo in his voice that centuries 
in heavenly conservatories will never 
fade out. And Walter—well, the devil 
had him made to order and put him in 
the grocery business to get the haw-haw 
on Sunday-school teachers. He would 
rather lie about groceries, according to 
people’s needs and the stock, than eat. 
But Pink is the genuine article. Puz- 


“Be 


suit him. 
up. He’s a 


are 
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zles us, though—like lately treating us 
to a dose of gentleness and then one 
of fierceness.” 

“Love is the greatest of gentlefiers 
and fiercifiers,” Jennie Belle announced, 
as she rubbed her face with a chamois. 


Feeling Clarissa’s eyes on her, she 
added flippantly: “There, I coined two 
new words and made an epigram.” 

The morning after New Year’s, Cla- 
rissa’s feet, as they left her bed, hit the 
floor with a decided thump. Her 
thoughts were almost audible. 

“T’ve #tood it long enough. I’ve done 
nothing, absolutely nothing, and he’s 
treating me meaner and meaner every 
He’s avoiding his office because 
I’m there. I shall make him fire me— 
that’s what I'll do! I’ve been feeling 
sorry for him long enough.” 

She made a charming toilet. Forsak- 
ing her ideas of good taste in office 
dress, she donned a pretty lingerie waist 
and wore her grandmother’s gift—an 
old cameo bracelet and brooch. 

“Clarissa, you’re a beaut,” Jennie 
Belle told her as she entered the office. 
“That’s sure a good-looking waist, and 
the jewelry’s exquisite and just suits. 
Say, Champ says Pink will be down this 
morning.” She came close and whis- 
pered: “Rub it on him, little old girl.” 

Clarissa disdained to respond. How- 
ever, as soon as Pink arrived, she en- 


day. 





tered on her program. 

First she did a little small talk with 
Jennie Belle, while the latter was stamp- 
ing the mail and she+-Clarissa—was 
sorting copies. Then she discussed 
with Champ the merits and demerits of 
three brands of mints—pink, white, and 
yellow—getting the three boxes in the 
end to illustrate the argument. A little 
later, with much merriment, she helped 
the head bookkeeper on a rhyme he 
was doing for an advertisement. 

During it all, Pinkard sat at his desk, 
in gloomy dignity, apparently unheed- 
ful of the rabble about him, looking 


through neglected correspondence. 


























However, when Clarissa’s voice rang 
out in chatter or laughter, or when she 
passed near him, his face grew dark. 

It was nearing noon when he spoke: 

“Some letters, please.” 

Clarissa was at his service instantly. 

They were getting well into the work 
when Champ began hammering at some 
boxes in the hall, singing as he worked. 
Champ was something of a singer; his 
voice was full and mellow, with a sym- 
pathetic quality that was very appeal- 
ing. 

“My darling, I°am dreaming of the days 
gone by, 

When you and I were sweethearts, beneath 
the summer sky. 

Your hair has changed to silver, the gold 
has faded, too; 

But still I will remember where | first met 
you” 
He sang the stanza slowly, holding 
the long notes as if loath to let them 
go. When he started on the chorus, 
however, he gave it its perfect waltz 
swing, keeping time with his hammer: 
“Down by the old mill stream, where I first 
met you, 

With your eyes of blue, dressed in gingham, 
too, 

It was there I knew that you loved me true. 

You were sixteen, my village queen, by the 
old mill stream.” 

The song interrupted the dictation. 
Pinkard glowered at Champ through 
the glass doors, but Champ was too busy 
either to see or to feel his gaze. By the 
time the chorus was ended, Pinkard and 
his chain of thought had parted com- 
pany. He arose, pulled down the top of 
his desk with a bang, and left the office 
without a word to Clarissa. 


Clarissa’s joy mood was off the next 
morning when Champ came in and told 
them that Mrs. Huddleston, senior, had 
telephoned for Fido—that they thought 
Pink was ill. 

An hour later he ran in and whis- 
pered: “Just a plain drunk.” 
Clarissa’s face went white, and she 
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turned from them to her desk. Jennie 
Belle gave Champ an unbelieving stare. 
Champ laughed. 

“Oh, I guess he didn’t just go out 
and get on a lark. Got a little too much 
champagne, or something like that, dab- 
bling in society. His mother called it 


‘sick.’ Fido called it ‘drunk,’” he ex- 
plained. 
“Oh!” The exclamation of relief 


was Jennie Belle’s. “Why didn’t you 
say so, then?” 

“What’s the diff?” Champ asked, as 
he turned to leave the office. 

After lunch, he stuck his head in at 
the door and gave warning: “I met 
Pink on Main Street, headed this way. 
Gee, his face is a scream! You two 
chicks had better be saying your pray- 
ers.” 

Jennie Belle stopped chewing her 
gum long enough to remark: “I’ve been 
praying for two weeks for the Lord 
to turn his insides in again.” 

Pinkard Huddleston had hardly been 
in the office an hour that afternoon be- 
fore he was followed by his mother. 
She trailed through the door and across 
the office, unconscious of any presence 
but that of her son’s. 

“Pinkard, are you ready to go?’ 
asked. 

He turned on her in surprise. 

“Mother, I told you not to come for 
me this afternoon. I’m sorry you didn’t 
understand. No, I’m not ready to go. 
I’m covered up with work. 
I’m dining at the club this evening.” 

Clarissa was watching. She saw the 
drawn, helpless look on the mother’s 
face. Softly she stepped across the rug 
and peered over her employer’s shoul- 
der. He had signed the stack of checks 
and was inclosing them, addressing the 
envelopes with pen and ink. That was 
Clarissa’s work. She reached around 
his arm and took the stack in her hand. 

“T’ll inclose these,” she told him. 

He started and snatched his hand 
from contact with hers. 


, 


she 


Besides, 
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Mrs. Huddleston became conscious 
of the girl’s presence. Her eyes took 
in Clarissa’s beauty and graciousness at 
a glance. 

“Oh, thank you, dear, if you 

She was interrupted by her son: 

“Miss Muldeen, return those checks 
to my desk, please.” 

The request was ignored; Clarissa 
was as desperate as he. A flame of 
anger shot from his eyes. 

‘Mother, I’m not going home,” he an- 
nounced, with finality. ‘‘Come, I’ll put 
you in the machine.” 

He passed out. She lingered. Her 
eyes sought Clarissa, and she faltered: 
“T wonder—if you—could ” But 
doubt rushed in, and she broke off with 
averted face. 

Clarissa studied the mother a moment 
and sensed her desire. “I'll do all I can, 
Mrs. Huddleston,” she promised. 

“Thank you, dear,” the latter said 
softly, and slipped from the office. 

Jennie Belle missed this little drama. 
She had left the office with an aching 
tooth a few minutes before Mrs. Hud- 
dleston had come. 

It was growing late. Clarissa 
watched the bookkeepers, stockkeepers, 
shipping clerks, and so forth, leaving 
by ones and twos. She lingered on in 
silence until the darkness outside fright- 
ened her into speech. Her voice was 
husky : 

“Mr. Pinkard, are you ready to go?” 

Pinkard Huddleston started as if she 
had dealt him a blow. He swung 
around, and gave her a piercing look, 
then he swung back to his desk. 

“T’ll see you to the car, certainly, Miss 
Muldeen,” he told her, in icily polite 
tones. 

After a brief silence, she ventured 
again: “It isn’t that, Mr. Pinkard. | 
want you to go home.” 

He srhiled. “Indeed?” He spoke the 
word with scornful emphasis, as he 
turned the paper he was reading. 

“IT promised your mother——” She 








started to explain, but was promptly in- 
terrupted : 

“Pardon me. Then, Miss Muldeen, 
I fear you have made one promise too 
many.” 

“T don’t think so.’ 

Pinkard turned slightly and gave her 
a glowering glance. She met his ex- 
pression with one as soft as dew. 

“T don’t mean to move a step from 
here till you promise to break your club 
engagement and go home to your 
mother.” 

“You won't?” he asked, and laughed 
His laugh was not all tantalizing. 

“Indeed I won’t!” Clarissa’s voice 
was tremulous now, and her cheeks 
were flaming. “I should think you’d be 
ashamed to grieve your mother as you 
are doing.” 

“T’ve passed that stage, Miss Mul- 
deen,” he told her, and concentrated on 
his paper. 

“Yes, I think you have. You're heart- 
less and mean!” She rosé from her 
chair and stepped toward him. She 
forgot who and where she was. With 
flashing eyes she snatched the paper, in 
which he seemed so engrossed, from 
his hands. “Mr. Pinkard Huddleston, 
I’ve had good and enough of this! 
You’re grouching at me, and I’ve not 
done one single thing to you, and | 
won't stand for it a day longer. I'm 
going to quit.” She made the an- 


’ 


nouncement with emphatic decision, but 
choked on the last word. She threw 
his paper down and ran into the cloak- 
room. 

In the twinkling of an eye Pinkard 
Huddleston regained his long-lost poise. 
After weeks of travail, he was a happy 
man. He actually smiled when a smoth- 
ered sob smote on his ear. 

“The darling!’ he murmured, and 
went into the cloakroom. 

“Don’t cry, little girl,” he soothed, 
holding her in his arms and patting 
her back as if she had been a baby. 














From the depths of his arms she 
sobbed: “I—I’m go—going—to quit.” 

“Just the office, darling; not me,” he 
assured her. 

“Yes—you, too. You treated me 
mean—mean—meaner than a dog!" I— 
am goin “a 

He interrupted: “Listen, little girl! 
Please forgive me.” He snuggled his 
face close to her cheek and kissed it. 
“Forgive me, please,” he pleaded again, 
in a whisper. Then, as she did not 
answer: “Darling, wouldn’t you have 
felt badly had I called you pink and 
green, and yellow and mean, and Mrs. 
Methuselah and then some?” 

“What?” she gasped, and broke from 
his arms. “Did that despicable Chow- 
der really send you that letter?” 

He laughed until the tears gathered 
in her eyes again, then explained: 

“Little girl, Chowder never laid eyes 
on that letter, thank Heaven! After 
you left the office that afternoon, I 
came back, and Champ told me of a 
misquotation I had made to Chowder. 
I took that fat envelope from the mail 
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box to make the correction. The first 
thing my eyes fell on, when I opened it, 
was your letter. I withstood the temp- 
tation to intercept it—though to have 
done so would have been business— 
and sent it on with the others, and it’s 
been the devil to pay with me ever since. 
The day before New Year's, however, 
those letters came back. Chowder 
missed his mail at Kissington, and the 
post office returned it to our office. I 
didn’t feel called on to mail your letter 
out the second time. I’ve been carrying 
it around, trying to get up nerve to con- 
front you with it in good style. Why, 
I had serious thoughts of going straight 
to the devil on the strength of it!” 

“Don't, please!” she implored, and 
when he came to her, she hid her face 
against his shoulder. In the luxury of 
his embrace she murmured: ‘I suppose 
I’ve come to a head in a new place.” 

“What is it, dear?’ he asked, his 
cheek against her hair. “What was it 
you said, little girl?” 

“I just said—I say this is a good 
place.” 


R 


THE SCENT OF ROSES 


S written letters, on a page that burns, 

Grow faint and fainter till some magic flame, 
Quite different from the others, makes each name 
Stand out distinct just ere the paper turns 
To pale, gray ashes, so likewise with me 
When fades thy vision in my wearied brain 
And comes the scent of roses. 
As if by magic, now, immediately, 

The vision rises clear and sharp defined. 

Yet to each dying word those flames renew 

Its life but for a moment, while I view 

Thy face within my strengthened brain enshrined 
Long after fail these perfumes which remind. 


For again, 


L. L. Brippie. 
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iS was to be expected, E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim has written 
what is, thus far, at least, the 
best story of the war that has 
appeared. 

“The Double Traitor,” published by 
Little, Brown & Co., is an account of 
conditions as they are supposed to have 
existed in England prior to the actual 
outbreak of hostilities, and is intended 
to give an idea of one phase of the prep- 
arations and intentions of Germany. 

Taking as his text the German sys- 
tem of espionage represented in the 
person of Herr Selingman, ostensibly a 
manufacturer of crockery, with busi- 
ness connections in London, Mr. Op- 
penheim has worked out one of his 
characteristic tales of international 
diplomacy. 

Francis Norgate, his hero, falls mto 
disgrace in Berlin, and at the personal 





intervention of the kaiser is dismissed 
from his post at the British embassy. 
On his journey back to England, a com- 
bination of circumstances puts him in 
possession of a document demonstrat- 
ing unmistakably the maintenance, by 
Germany, of an elaborate organization 
of spies among the English themselves. 
The story is an account of Norgate’s 
efforts, in the face of English official in- 
difference and incredulity, to defeat the 
machinations of Selingman. 


Norgate, of course, has his own love 
story, the other participant in which is 
a beautiful Austrian baroness, the lady, 
by the way, who was the wholly inno- 
cent cause of his dismissal from Berlin. 


Mr. Oppenheim, with his customary 
skill when working in his own field, has 
taken full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented to him by the war, and 
has written one of his very best stories. 
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Samuel Merwin has developed in his 
recent novels a pronounced tendency 
toward characterization, for the sake of 
which he has neglected plot and con- 
struction, the feature of his earlier 
work. 

“The Honey Bee,” just published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, is not 
much of a story, though at the same 
time it must be conceded to be all suff- 
cient as a background for the group of 
characters that it presents. 

The central figure is Hilda Wilson, 
an effective representative of the type 
of wide-awake, intelligent, successful 
American business Woman. She draws 
a salary of eight thousand dollars a 
year from a New York department 
store. It is while she is visiting Paris, 
on one of her business trips, that the 
events recorded in the book take place. 
She has practically finished her work, 
and in the inevitable reaction of con- 
sequent depression, resulting from 
years of labor without relaxation, the 
human side of her is surprised and 
caught by a chance encounter with the 
“Texas Twisters,” a company of Amer- 
ican dancers. 

How she becomes involved with 
them, and more especially with Blink 

















Moran, a gentlemanly prize fighter, and 
with a sick baby, constitutes the story 
of her Parisian adventures. 

For the first time in years, she finds 
that emotions which she had supposed 
had been cast out forever begin to as- 
sert themselves. She is almost at the 
point of yielding to Moran, when Har- 
ris Doreyn, the married man whom she 
has renounced, appears again. 

Mr. Merwin has used a rather large 
canvas upon which to paint his char- 
acters. It is not overcrowded, how- 
ever, and every one of them is clear, 
colorful, and vital. 


se Ft SH 


“The Great Tradition” is a volume 
of short stories by Katharine Fullerton 
Gserould, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The only claim that this book has to 
be considered as a collection of stories 
is that it is fiction. Of the eight pieces 
of fiction, there is not one which has 
the essentials of a story. 

The experienced editor or publisher 
is only too familiar with the class of 
authors—relatively few, fortunately— 
to whom the word “story” has no mean- 
ing. The elaboration of an episode, 
padded out with description or charac- 
terization—an unconnected, 
either logically or dramatically, with 


episode 


any ultimate consequence—is sufficient, 
to such people, to make a story. And 
if any skill in description, characteriza- 
tion, or style is shown, it only makes 
the result more hopeless and disappoint- 
ing, the more so because there are not 
wanting editors and publishers who 
have not enough training to make dis- 
criminations. 

Mrs. Gerould, if we may judge from 
her work in this book, has not the gift 
of story-telling. Wia6th perhaps a single 
exception, these stories, so called, are 
pointless, indeterminate. They lead 
nowhere. 
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The single exception is “The -Mir- 
acle,” in which there is an attempt made 
to bring things to a focus. 

The peculiarities of the author’s style 
are such as to demand a careful selec- 
tion and an exact use of words, in or- 
der to bring out proper shades of mean- 
ing. But failure to do this has resulted 
in psychological obscurities and conse- 
quent defects of characterization. 


ae Fe SH 


Geraldine Bonner has, mistakenly we 
think, attempted, in “The Girl at Cen- 
tral,’ published by D. Appleton & Co., 
to write a murder-mystery story. 

The girl at central is Molly Morgen- 
thau, the day operator in the telephone 
exchange at Longwood, New Jersey, 
and it is she who is supposed to tell 
the story. 

Sylvia Hesketh, a woman, young, rich 
and beautiful, is found one evening 
murdered on a lonely country road over 
a hundred miles from her home, where 
she had tea with her mother at five 
o'clock the same afternoon. She has 
had harmless flirtations with one or two 
men and many quarrels with her step- 
father, and the movements of all of 
these men on the afternoon and even- 
ing of the murder are such as to justify, 
to some extent, the suspicions directed 
toward them in the course of the sub- 
sequent investigations. Sylvia’s French 
maid is also involved. 

The detectives on the case, however, 
bring nothing definite to light, and it 
is left for Miss Morgenthau to gather 
together the essential details and fur- 
nish the. clew to the final solution of 
the mystery. 

The story is developed in the old- 
fashioned way, by methods too familiar 
to readers of detective fiction to create 
any element of suspense, and it is very 
reminiscent of a famous story by the 
originator of what may be called deduc- 
tive detection. 
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“A Reluctant Adam,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is Mr. Sidney 
Williams’ first novel, we believe. 

If the author had been willing to 
study his theme more carefully than, 
apparently, he did, the result of his un- 
dertaking might have justified the extra 
work. As it is, the book is disappoint- 
ing, being, as it is, hardly more than a 
catalogue of a series of emotional epi- 
sodes which were forced upon the stolid 
Mr. Waldo Strong by a succession of 
amorous women. 

The repetition of these adventures 
becomes a bit tiresome; they all begin 
in the same way, develop in the same 
way, and at the critical moment the 
same thing happens and is described 
in the same words: “She was in his 
arms.” 

But the curious thing about it all is 
that this unique young man not only 
never seeks these experiences—that is 
comprehensible enough—but he finds 
himself, in some strange way, com- 
mitted without knowing how it hap- 
pens. And still more curious, he never 
seems capable of learning anything by 
experience. It would not be surprising 
if he had become entangled once or 
twice, perhaps, but that one so indif- 
ferent to feminine charms should con- 
tinue indefinitely to fall a victim to them 


is hardly plausible 
And there is nothing in the author's 





characterization of Strong to suggest 
a reason for it. 

The style in which the story is writ- 
ten is fairly good, though there is an 
obvious and sustained straining for epi- 
grammatic expression, which diverts at- 
tention, and often results in obscurity. 
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HILE of course we have no knowl- 
edge at this writing of what the 
August numbers of other magazines are 
going to print, we feel sure that none of 
them will print four better short stories 
than “Faith Unfaithful,” “Ulilla’s Sex 
Stery,” “Where It Listeth,” and “The Love 
Story of Edwin Binns.” There is real satire 
in Eugene Wood's little fling at a certain 
type of magazine story that, happily, now 
seems to be on the wane. And Bonnie R. 
Ginger’s contribution is much more than 
merely entertaining; it is a remarkable pic- 
ture of a much neglected and very important 
phase of the civilization of our great Mid- 
dle West. 

We want you to realize that we have not 
forgotten the good things in this issue when 
we say that we consider the September 
AINSLEE’S a better number than this one. In 
fact, with one possible exception, it is the 
best magazine we have given you thts year. 
You will find it thoroughly entertaining, even 
in mid-August, when all nature is taking a 
Turkish bath; when a hole in the window 
screen lets in more troublesome pests than 
Pandora ever let out; when the dog-day 
heat curdles even the milk of human kind- 
ness. 


ys IDENTALLY, the September AINs- 
LEE’S affords a splendid chance to travel 
through Europe and to “see America first” 


son, whose first great success, “In the Bish- 
op’s Carriage,” came out in AINSLEE’S, guides 
you through Switzerland in a charming ro- 
mance entitled “On the Bridge at Chatelard.” 

Ethel Watts Mumford shows you a side of 
Hawaiian life which the uninitiated tourist 
could never find in a dozen unconducted 
trips. “The Will and the Deed” presents an 
unusually dramatic situation. 

Europe again, this time with Elmer 
3rown Mason, who wrote “An Idyl of Sul- 
livan Street,” “The Episodes of Betty,” and 


” 











at one and the same time. Miriam Michel- | 











other AINSLEE stories. In “Gloves, Love, 
Monte Carlo, Etc.,” Mr. Mason _intro- 
duces us to delightful members of the 
French nobility and bourgeoisie, through 
whom we are enabled to follow a sparkling 
love affair from Paris to Monte Carlo and 
back to Paris. It is charming. 

Constance Skinner brings us back to qur 
own country again with a story as full of 
strength and significance in its way as was 
“Give Hand and Follow,” which attracted 
such wide attention in this coufitry and Eng- 
land. In “The Trapper’s Son,” Miss Skinner 
strips modern marital troubles of the frills 
of civilization, so that they stand out simply 
and clearly; and this without in any way 
interrupting or retarding the action of a 
mighty good short story. 

And now back to France again to take up 
with the most delightful of harebrained, 
impressionable Frenchmen, Francois L’An- 
glois.’ This dare-devil aviator boasts of 
everything, even his cowardice, witness his 
explanation of how he came to launch upon 
his hazardous career: 

“Rejected for the army on account of a 
defect in vision, I looked forward only to 
rising in my profession, until, as a head 
clerk, my increased salary enabled me to 
marry the girl who had held my heart, almost 
exclusively, for an entire year. Alas, how 
little one can foresee the future! I found 
her one day in the embrace of a soldier, an 
abominable giant of a creature, with bris- 
tling mustachios. It was in the Bois, where 
I had gone, rather against my will, to keep 
an appointment with a pretty little midinette 
who wished to confide her troubles to me. 
When they saw me, they burst into laughter. 
I looked daggers at them, but, having an 
appointment, I went away without a word. 
For another reason, the ruffian was in uni- 
form, for which I shall always have a pro- 
found respect; and then, again, I am a 
coward. 

“If I were not a coward, I should never 
have taken up flying. It was, in fact, the 
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taunt of one Josephine that induced me to 
trust myself to the frail biplane in which 
Monsieur Paulhan, the aviator, offered to 
take up any of the spectators at the country 


‘fair. Josephine cast doubts upon my cour- 


age, and, filled with terror which I cannot 
even describe, I stepped into the machine. 
Monsieur Paulhan praised my nonchalance 
afterward. He did not know that it was the 
paralysis of fear.” 

It is this same fear that leads our hero 
through a series of astounding adventures. 
The first of these “Flights of Francois,” 
chronicled by Victor Rousseau, is called: 
“Captain Cholmondeley’s Monkey.” 

4. A. R. Wylie, Helen Baker Parker, and 
Joseph Ernest, whose stories in this issue 
you have just read, will also contribute short 
fiction for September, and Marjorie Benton 
Cooke concludes her fascinating serial. 

The next novelettc—this is good news, 
judging from your letters—is one of the 
most dramatic of William Slavens McNutt’s 
Alaskan tales, “Bill Heenan, Evangelist.” 
Mr. McNutt has reached that stage in the 
career of an author where strangers boast 
of knowing him. On one of his trips to 
Alaska, he stopped off at Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, to see his brother in college there. In 
Seattle he shifted into corduroys, high boots, 
and a soft shirt, and gave the steward of a 
northbound ship five dollars to smuggle him 
through to Cordova. 

“T had part of a dollar left,” he afterward 
said in a letter to a friend. “The steward 
hid me with five others in a little space in the 
hold about big enough for one slender man, 
until the purser had counted noses. Oh, that 
steerage! No ventilation; jammed _ with 


Japanese and Chinese cannery hands, Italian, 
Austrian, and Montenegrin ‘shovel stiffs,’ and 
a half dozen old Alaskans, broke and siwash- 
ing it back to the North to pick up another 


stake. Cattle are too valuable to be treated 
as we were. There was a small section of 
the main deck, forward of the steerage scut- 
tle, where we were occasionally permitted to 
come up and breathe. I was up there breath- 
ing the afternoon of the second day out. 
There were a lot of tourists on the boat, and 
when they got tired looking at the scenery, 
they would come up forward of the wheel 
house and look down at us. We could hear 
plainly what they said; it was fortunate that 
they couldn’t hear what we said. 

“IT had a story in AINsLee’s that month, 
and became aware that two young ladies 
just above me were discussing it. At the 
time we were passing the spot where the 
scene of the story was laid. 

“*T know Mr. McNutt quite well,’ one said 
‘I was in college with his brother. He 
stopped in Valparaiso not long ago on his 
way to Alaska. He’s up here now, gather- 
ing material.’ 

“IT had never met her. They caught me 
looking at them, and whispered together. 
Just before leaving Seattle I had had my 
head shaved, and I knew who was referred 
to when I caught the word ‘convict.’ 

“The girl who knew me quite well clucked 
sympathetically. 

“*Poor man!’ she sighed. “Too bad, isn't 
ar 


OR the next of his “Stories of the Super- 

women,” Albert Payson Terhune comes 

back to comparatively modern times. Ma- 
dame du Barry is the lady this time 


There are many details,” writes Mr. Ter 
hune, “that I am going to omit—at my own 
request. . . . But even after the process 


of weeding out, | think there will be quite 
enough left to hold the interest.” 
There is. 
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When you smoke LUCKY STRIKE. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS—RED HOT SUMMER 
SELLERS—Concentrated Soft 
Drinks. Just add water. Delicious, 
sparkling Soft Drinks in a minute— 
anywhere—anytime. Always ready 
for the famlly, picnics, parties, socials 
etc. Guaranteed under U.S. Pure 
Food Laws. Enormous demand, 100% 
profit. $6 to $12 a day easy. Big line, 
over 250 popular priced household 
necessities. Alllightweight packages. 
Agents getting rich, your chance. 
Outfit Furnished Free. Don’t wait— 
secure territory now. Act quick— 
just a postal—today. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 2259 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get preparedfor “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Ci vil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 











MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGet Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash., D.C. 


$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR 
WOMAN; distribute 2000 free pack- 
ages Borax Powder with Soaps, etc., 
in your town. No money or expe- 
rience needed. R. Ward Co., 224 
Institute, Chicago. 


AGENTS—tThe Biggest Seller Out. 
Concentrated Beer Tablets. A good 
glass of Lager Beer for everybody— 
everywhere. Show it—sell them all. 
Strictly legitimate. Makes real beer 
just by adding water. Carry right in 
yourpocket. Enormous demand—im- 
mense profits. Full particulars—Free. 
The Ambrew Co., Dept. 2163, Cinn., O. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 


GENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The 
Favori Company, 1002 West Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication or sale. Submit Poems, 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bldg., New York. 








FREE to any woman. Beautiful 42- 
Bios dinner set for distributing only 
dozen cakes of Complexion Soap 
‘ree. No money or experience 
ed. R. Tyrreil Ward, 224 Insti- 


need 
tute Place, Chicago. 


AGENTS wanted to handle $10.00 
Phonographs; tone equals $100 ma- 
| men Write for territory and terms. 

ncess Phon. Co., 505 5th Ave., N.Y. 








Advertising 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU 
by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 
week writing advertisements. Big- 
gest field in the world for you. 
Information free. Page-Davis Co., 
6, Chicago, Ill. 


Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my inaga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide k 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free - World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washinegtcn, I. C, 


PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee In the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 W oolworth Bidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F St. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, Serd 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 



















know. Joshua R. H. Potts. 8 ar- 
born St., Chicago, Cc t St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., W. gton, 
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I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $3. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 
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Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Ill.” 
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be made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, etc., free. Write immedi- 
ately for booklet G-22, Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C. 
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YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT 
STORY. Many sell their stories be- 
fore completing the course. We 
will help you sell them. School 
Short Story Writing, Dept. 6, Page 
Building, Chicago, Ill 





WANTED: Stories, articles, poems, 
etc., fornew magazine. We pay on 
acceptance. Cosmos Magazine, 20 
Stewart Bullding, Washington, D. C. 





WRITE Moving Picture Plays: 850 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary: details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co.,309 Atlas Bidg..Cin., O. 
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criticise free: sell on commission. 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
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ARIZONA, 10c each, samples alfalfa, 
alkali, adobe, gold, silver, copper, 
lead ores, cactus, mesquit, and mine 
tailings. Collection with share stock 
$1.00 postpaid. Manzora Mines, 
Cochise, Arizona. 
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small 
Send today for Camp- 













city, a I owe it to ur wafers. ose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired 
bell’s Ww afers—6Oc to $1.00 per Lox by mail in plain cover on Meck and Chin Re. [svaluable to those suffering from rheumatism. 
receipt of price resi the Write at once for further particulars. 






DR. JEANNE N. WALTER 
(Inventor and Patentre) 


45 West 34th Street, New York 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 
Sor you from his wholesale dealer 






jerenge Reducers 
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and thighs 
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“Why! we had no idea—” 


When a man or woman first becomes acquainted 
with the Popular Magazine, it is the regular thing 
for him or her to say: “Why I had no idea that 
there was a magazine of such quality in the 
country!” Because we quietly go our way, without 
any trumps or drums, many never know us. But 
when we do become acquainted it grows into a 
friendship that nothing can break. Get the next 
number of the Popular, on sale July 23rd, if you 
want to fill your hours of ease and idleness with 
delightful company. In that number there is a 
novel of a baseball owner’s difficult job, by W. B. 
M. Ferguson; “Inside the Lines,” a serialization of 
the famous play by Earl Derr Biggers and Robert 
Welles Ritchie; and stories by Holworthy Hall, 
George Washington Ogden, W. Douglas Newton, 
Foxhall Williams, Frederick Niven, and others. 


“Yes, that is the idea—” 
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Jane 15, 1820 


After court adjourned, 

I brought the Judge home 
to dine. Werelated many a witty 
anecdote after dinner over our bottle of 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century the superior merit 
of Old Overholt has won 
the appreciation of men of # 
highest integrity. Possesses a 
uniform quality and exquis- ¢ 
ite boquet. Aged in the 
wood, bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









































Perfection’ $50 Diamond Hing. 
You Pay Nothing 
Not One Cent 


until you see this ‘ul Dia- 
fa We want you to 
it right in your own 
. We want you to compare 
it. We want you the rij 
the to 
you same Cc! eo 
that is afforded 
our large city stores. 


select a 5) 
in 14 karat solid gold, case 
some vast ring box, 
L, a 

claim—if it meeta y: 
every wate if 
fied that it is an unw 

eep 


hic illustrations of Diamonds, Watc' 
Ities, ete. It tells 
Sra, eres: Waar es. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The Olé Diamond and Watch Credit Hous® 
Established 1858 








Dept. C843 108 N. State St.Chicago,!l. 
Stores in : Chicago : Pittsburgh : St. Louis : Omaha 






















Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. | 
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Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 42 pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. Tlie effect is almost mayical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish, Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


» $2,000 Year Easy 
Don t Be Hard Up Gold, Silver, Nickel and 
Metal Plating. Gents and Ladies—at home or travel 

ing taking orders, using and selling Prof. Gray's 
. Plates watches, jewelry, tableware 
bicycles and all metal goods. No experience. 
heavy plate, modern methods. We do plating. 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Guaranteed. 
Only outfits complete, all tools, lathes, mate- 
rials, ready for work. We teach you the art. 
furnish secrets and formula FREE. Write 
y Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 
Address CRAY & CO. Plating Works, 
821 Gray B'id'g, CINCINNATI, O. 


[Amazing Bargain! 


























Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Typewriter—the very 
latest Model 5, 


with back spacer, tabulator, color writ 
ing-ruling device, disappearing in 
dicator. Nothing lacking—meta! case. 
tools, instruction book, Life guaran 
tee. We have sold 26,000. 


FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment 
Send a little bit each month until our 
very small price is paid. No interest 
no red tape. Send for our amazing Bar 
gain Offer and FREE Typewriter Book 
today. No obligation. 

Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
1510-3F Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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After Your Dip—aA Cigarette _ 
Rolled In Riz La Croix Paper 


gives you just the keen, lively relish you want — full of tasty 
mellow flavor of your favorite tobacco. That’s why men who 
know always use these world-famous cigarette papers — Riz La 
Croix Quality guarantees 100% smoke-satisfaction. 


R1iZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Rolled in a jiffy—presto! A round, 
smooth, firm cigarette that holds 
shape, smokes perfectly and 
doesn’t “come undone” — 
that’s Riz La Croix. 

The thinnest, lightest, purest 
“papers” made. Their combus- 
tion perfect — no “paper taste” 
in the smoke. 

Naturally adhesive, because 
made of best flax-linen —a pure, 
vegetable product. 


You try Riz La Croix—today. 
nn 


5° 












FREE 


Two interest- 
ing, illustrated Book- 
lets — one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on re- 
quest. Address The American Tobacco Company, 
Room 1186, 484 Broome St. N. Y 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Are You Neutral ? 


will issue soon a Neutral 
Number. Announcement 
of date will be made in 





the current issues. } ' 
4 Special 
er 
& Enclosed 
At all news-stands, ten A find One Dol- 
cents. If your dealer oe lar (Cenedien 
+ let us know. “} 1.13, Foreign 
is out of it, let us know < oes), Mea te 
xs for three months to 

4 

«* 

<* =, 
feb 





Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


pra apo * wt scriptions renewed at this rate. 

of the Miniature TM r LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York v 
Life—sent free LL / 

to any address One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 
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¢ “PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OP THE U.S.A.” NO. 6 
‘ ‘ 
Thomas Jefferson “father of the Declaration of Independencé? 
IS NOBLE FOUNDER of the Democratic immortalized himself by writing 
our Declaration of Independence—the document which laid the foundations of Free 
Government, not only for our own beloved land, but forsall the world. His country- 
men twice elected him President and will always treasure his memory 
Jefferson was the most ardent advocate of Universal Freedom of his 
time, and it was his wisdom and ones which brought about the 
Louisiana Purchase. Every drop of his Virginia blood loved Liberty, 
and because he wanted Americans to be assured of it for all time he 
championed with all his might and main the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. None of the Fathers of the Republic were more 
far-seeing than he and none knew better than he that a mild brew of 
barley-malt and hops is truly a temperance drink. Hence, in 18:6, he 
wrote President Madison: “A Captain Miller is about to settle in this 
country and establish a brewery. | wish to see this beverage become 
common: Jefferson lived past his eighty-third year and all his lite he was 
a moderate user of light wines and barley brews. It is unimaginable 
that were he alive to-day he would vote otherwise than NO to proposed 
tyrannous prohibition laws, For 58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
Sameng the kind of honest barley and hop brews which Jefferson hoped 
in his day to see the National beverage of Americans. Exactly such 
a beer is BUDWEISER. Its quality, purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor have won its way to the twp. To-day 7500 people are daily Bra 
required to meet the public demand. Its sales exceed any other F 
beer by millions of bottles. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH : ST. LOUIS,U.S.A.. 



















Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 
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Means Moderation 
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“Neyer blows 
so red: 

She Rose as 
where some 
buried Caesar 


bled” 


TURKISH BLEND 


CIGARETTES 


It’s a far cry from the 
amorous skies of Smyrna to 
the sunny slopes of Virginia — 
yet OMAR the Exquisite draws 
its mellow richness from the 
treasure-chests of both. Their 
choicest, rarest tobaccos, in 
incomparable harmony, unite 
to make OMAR the Perfect 
Turkish Blend —the cigarette 
that sparkles with the mingled 
sunshine of East and West. 


OMAR is the ultra-climax of 
cigarette deliciousness. If you 
have been an ‘‘all-Turkish” 
smoker, you'll find OMAR far 
richer in snappy relish. And as 
for other blended cigarettes — 
not one can compare with 
OMAR in its smooth flavor and 
aromatic fragrance. 


20 for 15c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO 
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Forty 
Sizes and 
Styles of 
Premos 





Prices 
from $1.50 
to $140.00 





Get the 
new Premo 
Catalogue 





Get out in the open with a 


PREMO 


Light, compact, thoroughly reliable and efficient. a Premo camera will make 
the summer, with all its attractions, doubly delightful for you. 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's, or will be mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Esstman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








